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A S THE United 
Nations secre- 
tary-general. 
Kofi Annan, ar- 
rived in Bagh- 
dad for talks yes- 
terday. evidence has emerged 
of armed attacks in recent 
days on leading officials of 
Saddam Hussein’s regime in 
mthem Iraq, where Shia 
[u slims rebelled in 1991, 

Two high-ranking Ba’ath 
irty members were shot 
ad by unidentified assas- 
as as they left a military 
uning ground in the south- 
a port of Basra around Feb- 
aiy 10. the Guardian has 
mat 

A second" attack took place 
Karbala on Wednesday 
ien two masked men 
aned down the head of se- 
■ity for the region, a police , 
ief and another senior 
ath official; Checkpoints i 
■e later set up and an im- ■ 
cified number of young 
Pie arrested. - 

ver the last 10 days, identi- c 
“®8ans nave appeared in f 
bala and Nafa£ the epi- t 
tre of an abortive uprising 
ieend<rfthe 1991 Gulf war. s 
n tel* oil state of the a 
flle East we can’t even fill u 
rars with petrol.” the h 
5u reads. *We are led by tl 
sless coward." 

iqi opposition groups are pi 
uuiely able to provide rt 
rts that are cumulatively w 
esslve but almost Impos- l£ 
to verify. This latest se 
rt suggests serious and Pi 
organised armed activ- on 
loeit on a small scale, at sp 
could be a crucial time. Ai 
ien? sire certainly a lot of er 
e thinking about exploit- rit 
a air strike if it looks as us 
West will act” said one tio 
u who monitors Iraq th* 
y. "But there are also om 
signs that the regime is tafc- ten 
“? preventive measures. Not pai 
only Is the talk of a rising cut 
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British model Honor Fraser, with the Union Jack painted onherhnrfv r . „ 

ffistory Museum yesterday. The week will feature sho^fLd Pashion Week at the Natural 
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Trimble furious, Adams 
angry over Sinn Fein bar 




Kofl Annan is greeted by Iraq’s Tariq Aziz, right 

Kofi Annan said in Baghdad last night he 
was reasonably confident he would leave 
with a package acceptable to all, reports 
Julian Bo rger on page 1 3. 

». Ian Sta^- Qp« Dw, th. 


' but so are the 

[rebels’] fears of being aban- 
■ cloned [by the West].” 

- Resistance operations in 
southern Iraq are sporadic 
fna. opportunistic. But Intel- 
ligence agencies say they 
have only a partial picture of 
“©internal situation. 

The regime's anxiety over a i 
possible uprising led to the 
recent execution of rebels 
who had taken part in the 
1991 attempt. Qusay Hus- 
seir^ the 30-year-old sou of 
^resident Saddam, has faVon 
over responsibility for the 
special security department 
® Khas, the most pow- 
et£ul of Saddam's five secu- 
rity intelligence networks. He 
used tee cover of tee ezecn- 
non of criminals to dispose of 
tee rebels and political pris- 
oners who had been sen- 
tenced to 15 years for taking 
part in the uprising. The exe- 
cutions began In Abu GhraJb 


I prison on December 18 and 
I went on for four days. There 
are no reliable figures for the 

numbers killed. 

According to one telling de- 
tau. those now volunteering 
for military service include 
many relatives of the esti- 
mated 16,000 people who dis- 
appeared or were killed in 
1991. I 

‘Tf there is an air strike 
mere will be another upris- 
ing. but what people are 
scared of is the bloodbath that 
happened last time when tee 
Republican Guard attacked 
the rebel cities,” said one 
Iraqi. 

‘Tirst they dropped leaflets 
ana then they announced on 


loudspeakers that the people 

bfhb hf V L their ^uses ot 
SJJ? J* chemical weapons. 
Wbenthe people came on to 

cEnS* 8 * 8 - Republican 
pnands opened fire on them. 

m Parks, in cities all over the 

p w eople wef e tied 
f^her by one arm and one 
leg and then shot in front of 
everyone. 

He continued: ‘Teople are 
rery. very scared but their 
biggest fear is that If they rise 
HP they will be deserted again 
by the West. In 1991 15 
18 govemorates were held by 
tee rebels for three weeks. 
They were almost there. 

“They got as far as 30 miles 
south of Baghdad and 30 miles 
north, but they needed the 
Americans to help them with 
air power.” 

, Some experts say an UDris- 
njB would follow only if the 
US and Britain mounted mas- 
sive and effective attacks. 
Ma *hig a distinction — as 
- some planners have indicated 
— between the loyal Republi- 
can Guard and other elite” 

■ and regular army 

could encourage disaffected 
officers, with access to mili- 
tary communications, to 
change side. 

President Saddam is likely 
to have made precautionary 
moves to disperse the Repub- 
lican Guards, conceal their 
armour and substitute de- 
coys. as well as tightening in- 
ternal security. Even if his 
troops are defeated, there is 
no guarantee he would be un- 
seated as long as his security 
,, ces ^ and Paramilitary 
police obey orders. 

“People would have to feel 
that everything had changed 
dramatically to dare to come 
out on the streets,' said Dr 
Cbark* Tripp, an Iraqi expert 
at London University. 


Ear marks out serial burglar 


John Muffin 
Ireland Correspondent 




I dpBlINN Fein was finally or- 
^M|dered out of the multi- 
till] talks on Northern 
Ireland's future yesterday, 
but its determined opposition 
to the move means it will 
miss only six days of 
negotiations. 

The British and Irish gov- 
ernments, who had wrangled 
over how long Sinn Fein 
should be excluded from the 
taller , ruled it could return on 
March 9. as long as there are 
no more breaches of the IRA 
ceasefire. It was suspended 
after Ronnie Flanagan. RUC 
Chief Constable, said the IRA 
was responsible for two mur- 
ders In Belfast 
Unionists were furious over 
the two-week expulsion. 
David Trimble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, said: “It 
shows life is cheap. This has 
become a dirty process. ” 

The Ulster Democratic 
Party, suspended four weeks 1 
ago after three loyalist kill- 


- logs, was told it could return 
on Monday. Its leader, Gary 
McMichael. said Shin Fein 
had been shown favouri tism. 

■- His party had been given no 

- date for a return when it was 
1 expelled. 

, Stipulating tee date for a 
1 Sinn Fein comeback indicates 
1 that the governments are 
r moving towards the end I 
game. They plan to forward, a 
blueprint settlement in early 
April before simultaneous 
referenduxns on both sides of 
the border, probably on May 
L The talks may go Into 
secret session for that period. 

It had also been widely pre- 
dicted that Sinn Fein would 
be allowed to rejoin the talks 
before March 17, when a dele- 
gation has been Invited to the 
White House St Patrick's Day : 
celebrations in Washington. 1 
David Andrews, Irish for- : 
eign affairs minister, said 1 
Bertie Ahern, tee taoiseach, 1 
had bowed to a Sinn Fein de- 
mand for an urgent meeting, j 
Gerry Adams, Sinn Fein t 
president, also wants to see _ 
Tony Blair. He said the gov- l 


1 emments’ responses would 
f determine whether his party 
1 would be back at Stormont in 
. two weeks time. The suspen- 
> sion could give the party 
1 added leverage. 

Moments after the an- 
nouncement at Stormont, 
Sinn Fein dropped its legai 
c ha llenge of its suspension at 
the high court In D ublin it 
said it was angry that the gov- 
ernments had made their de- 
cision before the judgment 
Amid fears of violent back- 
lash in republican communi- 
ties, Mr Adams appealed for 
calm. Demonstrations began 
within minutes of the deci- 
sion, and there were minor 
c l ash es with army and police 

Mr Adams said; "The anger 

is palpable, particularly In 
nationalist areas. I appeal to 
everyone to channel their ! 
anger and frustration at ; 
today's decision into «dhi 
and disciplined protest.” 1 
He added: “Sinn Fein's < 
peace strategy has been about « 
turn to page 2, column 6 \ 


Print leads to 
jail and makes 
legal history 


John Esutf 


LmcIw comment, page 8 


C ALVIN Sewell is no 
great shakes at the 
technology of modern 
: nousebreaking. But he pos- 
; sesses one gift which 
thieves through the ages 
would have envied. He has 
the ears of a cat 
Jnst by pressing an ear to 
a door or window — an d 
keeping it there for some 
nme — he can tell infallibly 
whether anyone is at home. 

He has proved this with 
at least 13 immaculate bur- 
glaries, netting £4,000 
worth of property. Mr Sew- 
ell, aged 26 . of Balham. 
south London, also stole a 
Snoopy dog. 

Yesterday, however, 
thief-tracing technology 
Mught up with him. Even 
Judge David Elfer paid trib- 
ute to his “long and some- 
times very successful” 1 
career. But — trapped by 



The ear that finally trapped 

serial burglar Calvin Sewell 


Ms earprints - Mr Sewell 
was sentenced to a year in 
prison after admitting five 
burglary charges. 

Is the first criminal in 
Britain to have a mould 
token of his ears by police. 
Pttwecuting, Simon Med- 
land told Southwark crown 
court that his break-ins 
were carried out in either 


Clapham or Vauxhall. 
south London. 

As usual, forensic staff 
dusted for fingerprints. But 
a peculiar aspect of an 
otherwise ordinary series 
of burglaries” quickly be- 
came apparent — the profu- 
sion of what turned out to 
be other prints. 

Mr Sewell would have 
been a suspect anyway be- 
cause of previous convic- 
tions dating back to 1989 , 
Mr Medland said. But the 
earprints - which are 
nmque in each individual 
led police to an ace- 

tate-based mould of him. 

The perfect match led 
quickly to charges. Judge 
Elfer told him he must be 
MJ too well aware of the 
misery his crimes caused. 

Comt Dotoctive 

? ble MsLn Hodgson 
encourage 
fellow officers to watch for 


international calls 

If you’re paying 
more than this 
it’s a rip off! 
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xj c. &lveawa y prints. 

Mr Sewell is already serv- 
*ng a sentence of three 
ye®rt and nine months *m . 
Ppssd earlier for other bur- 
glaries. This, plus his new 
sentence, gives him ample 
time to consider the use of 
«ui ear trumpet. 
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Voice of al Fayed quits 


Spokesman says 
split is amicable 


Owen Bowcott 

ICHAEL COLE, 
the urbane 
spokesman for 
multi-million- 
aire Mobamed 
al Fayed, yesterday an- 
nounced he was taking imme- 
diate early retirement from 
his high-profile post at Har- 
rods department store. 

His abrupt departure, cush- 
ioned by an annual pension 
said to be worth more than 
£50,000, follows a gruelling 
period during which he has 
had to bear the brunt of inten- 
sive media scrutiny over the 
deaths of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, and the tycoon’s son, 
Dodi. 

Mr Cole, 55 next month, 
was said to be on holiday yes- 
terday and could not be con- 
tacted but Harrods issued a 
joint statement in which he 
and Mr al Fayed paid gener- 
ous tributes to one another. 

“Although I leave with 
much sadness, it has always 
been my intention to retire at I 
the age of 55," Mr Cole said. ‘1 
have made many lasting 
friendships, particularly with 
Mohamed al Fayed and his 
family, and enjoyed being so 
closely Involved in the 
growth and development of 
Harrods." 

For his part Mr al Fayed 
declared that the former BBC 
royal affairs correspondent 
had “provided invaluable 
support to me and my family 
and of course to Harrods over 
the past 10 years". 

He added: “I am pleased to 
count him amongst my staun- 
chest friends. He bas served 
both me and the company loy- 
ally and with the highest 
degree of professionalism." 

A birthday party will be 
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held next month In his hon- 
our in the private dining 
room at Harrods — prooC in- 
sisted a company spokes- 
woman, that the parting is an 
amicable one. 

Mr Cole became a house- 
hold name In the months 
following the deaths of Dodi 
and Princess Diana in a Paris 
car crash on August 31 last 
year. 

It was suggested yesterday 
that Mr Cole had quit In exas- 
peration at his former em- 
ployer's erratic behaviour. 
Several sources pointed to 
recent stories in the Daily 
Mirror In which Mr al Flayed i 
alleged that his son and the 
princess died as a result of a 
secret conspiracy- The 
sources said this suggested 
that Mr Cole was no longer in 
control. 

Gill Christophers, one of 
several who have taken over 
his role, yesterday denied 
that there had been any fall- 
ing out. 

“We have known about his 
departure for a week,” she 
said. “The decision for him to 
retire at the age of 55 was en- 
tirely his own." 

In the days following the 
car crash. Mr Cole admitted 
how hard his task had be- 
come. saying: "If it is left to 
me to be the lightning rod of 
press Any then so be it. be- 
cause that means nothing in 
comparison to what has 
happened." 

For several days after the 
crash Mr Cole rejected claims 
that the driver, Henri Paul, 
was drunk. 

An official autopsy later 
found that the deputy bead of 
security at the Paris Rite had 
substantially more than the 
legal limit of alcohol In his 
blood. 

Mr Cole also went on telervi- 
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sion to repeat Mr al Fayed's 
claims that D iana bad spoken 
a few dying words at the Paris 
hospital where she was taken. 
Doctors have denied that this 
would have been possible. 

Before becoming the 
mouthpiece for Mr al Fayed's 
empire, Mr Cede, who lives in 
Suffolk, had worked for more 
than 25 years with the BBC. 
He was moved from his post 
as royal correspondent 


following the inadvertent 
leaking of the contents of the 
Queen's Christmas speech to 
a tabloid newspaper. 

During his time at the BBC. 
Mr Cole covered conflicts in 
Northern Ireland, Beirut and 
South America. 

He began his reporting life 
on the Acton Gazette and 
went on to win two Royal 
Television Society awards for 
his coverage of the Brighton 


bombing and Cecil Parkin- 
son’s resignation. 

During his time at Harrods 
he parried successive, fero- 
cious onslaughts from Tiny 
Rowland over the ownership 
of Harrods. and steered a skil- 
ful course through the revela- 
tions which brought down the 
Tory MPs Jonathan Aitken 
and Neil Hamilton. 

Mr Cole is married with a 
wife and daughter. 


Orwellian world of 
call centre workers 


Charlotte Denny 


O NE hundred and 
fifty years ago the 
victims were boys 
fHmWng chimneys 
for a living or rag trade 
workers in the sweatshops 
of London's East End. 
Today, the victims of indus- 
trial tyranny* are the 
200,000 call centre workers 
wbo answer phone inqui- 
ries 24 boars a day, claims 
a report published today. 

Staff work in an Orwell- 
ian world where a com- 
puter watches every move, 
say two academics from the 
London School of Econom- 
ics, in a report for the Gov- 
ernment-funded indepen- 
dent research gronp, the 
Centre for Economic 
Performance. 

Call centres are Britain's 
boom industry, employing 
1.1 per cent of the work- 
force — more than the com- 


bined staff of the coaL steel 
and car making industries. 
Ranks,, insurance compa- 
nies, stores and airlines are 
amongst the firms relocat- 
ing sales and help-desk 
staff at the centres. Most 
are on greenfield sites fn 
the North, where labour is 
cheaper and the workforce 
hag regional accents which, 
studies show, are trusted 
bythepnhlic- 

Sue Ferule and Professor 
David Metcalf, of the LSE, 
say that call centres are the 
factories of the fixture and 
their workforce the most 
closely supervised ever. 

“The tyranny of the as- 
sembly line is but a Sunday 
school picnic compared to 
the control that manage- 
ment can exercise in com- 
puter telephony,” said Ms , 
Ferule. The advertising for 
one popular call centre : 
software package is headed 
“Total Control Made 
Easy.” I 


In most centres, says Ms 
Ferule, the operator has no 
control over whether at not 
to answer a call and as soon 
as one is over another is 
out through. The technol- 
ogy enables managers to 
monitor every aspect of an 
operator’s performance, 
from listening in to check 
they are adopting the cor- 
rect cheery tone. 

The researchers cite one 
London borough which 
uses a call centre to collect 
pp rkin g and damping fines 
via credit card. Calls must 
be answered within 15 
seconds, logged and the 
caller persuaded to part 
with a credit card number 
in less than three minutes-. 

But the picture of battery 
farm-style telephone barns 
is made palatable by good 
rates of pay, while “em- 
ployees seem to become 
quickly acclimatised to 
high levels of monitoring”, 
says Ms Ferule. 


Trimble and Adams angry over Sinn Fein bar 


Mr al Fayed, right, counts Mr Cole among his staunchest friends photograph: fjona hanson 


continued from page 1 
resolving co nflic t Everyone 
has a responsibility to avert 
any slide back into conflict 
and to ensure that the oppor- 
tunity for peace, undermined 
by this decision. Is built upon 
and not wasted." 

Mr Adams said he had 
abandoned plans to visit the 
US next week. There had been 
speculation he would have 
been denied a visa while Sinn 
Fein was out of the talks. 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, said: “Subject 
crucially to events an the 
ground and to convincing 
demonstration in word and 
deed that a complete, unquali- 
fied and unequivocal IRA 
ceasefire is being folly and 
continuously observed, it is i 
the expectation of the two 
governments that Sinn Fein | 


will be able to return on 
March 9" 

Contacts would be main- 
tained throughout, she said. 

The Government had in- 
dicted Sinn Fein at Dublin 
Casfle on Monday under the 
talks rules for “demonstrably 
dishonouring" the Mitchell 
principles, its case was based 
on Mr Flanagan's assessment 
and its belief that Sinn Fein 
and the IRA are inextricably 
Unkori 

Mr Adams repeated yester- 
day that Dr Mowlam had 
failed to prove her case. 
There was no evidence to 
prove IRA involvement in the 
murders: nor was Sinn Fein 
foe representative of foe IRA. 

The murders last week of 
Catholic drugs dealer Bren- ( 
dan Campbell and Ulster De- 1 
fence Association leader 


Bobby Dougan prompted the 
crisis. Mr Campbell was 
killed by a weapon used in a 
previous shooting by Direct 
Action Against Drugs, an IRA 
front organisation. Three 
west Belfast men. remanded 
in an IRA H-Block at the 
Maze, have been charged with 
Mr Dougan’s murder. 

Security sources are uncer- 
tain whether foe IRA cease- 
fire can hold. It is likely that 
foe governments will turn a 
blind eye to punishment beat- 
ings. But any forensic evi- 
dence to back up KUC sugges- 
tions of IRA involvement in 
foe murder of Catholic Kevin 
Conway, a 30-year-old petty 
cr iminal, in Agahlee, Co An- 
trim, on Wednesday, would 
spell Sinn Fein's permanent 
disqualification. Dr Mowlam 
said there was none- 
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The weather in Europe 


Television and radio — Saturday 


Television and radio — Sunday 
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Forecast for the cities 

Todv | Tomorrow 


Algiers 23 
Amsterdam 12 
Minna 17 
Btrtn 13 
Bonn 13 

BruaaWs il 
Ccpemagen 9 


Mos 17 10 

Oslo 9 0 

Parts 12 6 
name 1G 4 
Swckn o lm 9 5 
Tunis 17 B 

Vienna ii 2 
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Algiers 15 A 
Amsterdam 9 5 
Asians IB 10 
Serti B 2 
Bonn 7 2 

Bnoaeta 8 5 
Copenn am n 7 3 
Crete 17 10 

Geneva 9 2 


Algiers 21 

Amsterdam 6 

Athens 17 

Berth 11 

Barm 10 

Brussoto 8 

Copentagwi 8 
C««e 16 

Genova 10 

Lanaca 19 

Londcri 10 

Madm 13 

Milan 12 

NUB 14 

OHO S 

Pan 9 

Rome 15 

Stocfchotei 7 

Tunis 21 ■ 
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European weather outlook 

ScancU n avfa; 

Pie far north will have outbreaks of sleet and snow, 
but for most al Scandinavia it will be unseasonably 
mfid again with rain ai times. Most ol the ratn will 
be in the west with sheltered parts of eastern 
Sweden seeing the best of any sunny spells. Max 
temp ranging from OC In the extreme north to SC in 
I the south. 

Lon Countries, Germany, Austria, 


8U oB>o » e F0 8 
ta W *33 
Tol Aota • « 

T.oriWo 3 ■■ 

I TOfeyo R » 

Toronto Dr 9 


The Low Countries will start dry but ekiud and 
showery rain wtu spread from the west. Rain may 
also reach Switzerland towards evening, but 
Austria and Germany wS) be fine with soma sun- 
shine ones any early fog has cleared, n will be mild 
again with htfs between 8 and 14C. 

Franco: 

More unsettled than recently with showery rain in 
a>e north and west spreacflng erratically eastwards. 
However, the extreme east and the Riviera will not 
see the rain until tonight with plenty of sunshine 
durtng dayfight hours. Max temp 10 to 16C from 
north to south. 

Spain and Portugal: j 

The southern and eastern hinges of Spain win stay 
dry and warm with soma sunshine, but elsewhere 
there will be some heavy showers and longer spells 
of rain. However. Portugal will brighten up m the 
l afternoon with lust a few Sett-over showers. Max 
I temp ranging from 12C n the nerth-erest to 21C in 
Murcia. 


Any early mfes end log wU clear to leave a dr/ day 
with plenty of sunshine. Hk£is 12-17C- 

fl lCtCO ! 

A dry day with patchy cloud and some pleasant 
sunny periods- Max temp 13*1 TC. 


7.40am Qrihg. tLAO Um and Kiddna. 
Lt2 Weather. 1.15 Grandstand. B.1S News 
and Weothar. &a6 Rodond New* and 
Sport &ao Are You Bang Served? 7a» 
Jon □svidaon's G en e rat i on Gome. 840 
N obTs House Party. ILM The National 
Lottery Draw. 9.10 Casuoty. 9.59 N2rad 
| Lottery Update. 10 J)0 Jonathan Creak. 

1 KLSO Unfinished BusheGs. 1U20 News 
end Sport H4C Match of the Day. 12X6 
ThaStmd4Jp Show. 1X5 Top o< the Pope. 
140 W aatfia r. US Otympic Grandstand. 
4^0 BBC Nows 24. UO Whitecoat *JBO 
Ofymptc Grandstand. 7.00 Ctoee. 


7. 111m Open Unrverafty. The BMi al 
CMcufejt. BAO Weekend 24. 10.00 Open 
Satuitey. 1140 Otyirertc Grandstand. 2J6 
The Whdbraa± The Worid's Greatesl 
Ocean Race. 8^6 FBJfc A Hazard of 
Hearts. *JU The Sabt US One Men and 
He Dog. 6.10 TCTTP Z &6B An Awfiriy Big 
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L ord Irvine of 

rS 1 / 8, , t , he L °rd 
Chancellor, last 
“Jght defended his 
acquis itioD of 87 

^N-tajsyy&ss 

~ l ? grace his reftir- 

sS^^ss 

toon. Conservatives and Lib- 
^ .Denwcrats joined Scottish 
accusati ons of 
^ootong 1 the national archives 
Jy Tony Blair's legal mentor 
and political confidant 
Only Downing street and 
the galleries involved de- 
Jftoded the embattled Lord 
Chancellor — though ministe- 
rial colleagues who admire 
. ™na and energy admit 
that the street-smart instincts 
^ elective politics are 
missing. "Derry lacks guile,” 
conceded one. 

Lord ’perry” Irvine insists 
he has done nothing wrong. 
Tins is not looting, this is 
independent trustees decid- 
es they want to make these 
loans, he said during a work- 
ing visit to Northern Ireland 
yesterday. 

He told the Guardian last 
night that all die works In 


rt£ TCd n had 136611 m storage in 
£ e Beenes. They would now 
yjf » again — albeit by 
seure^fijn? T, to oommis- 

, SeSxr 5 
seJWsasss 

cellars, not the walls. When 
Alison [Lady Irvine] and I 

rSSL a 7S nd 1 th * National 

Gallery of Scotland we went 
around the cellars. And the 
paintings that are coming to 

JS S The‘tSd g&0mthe “ 1 - 

-Ms srasTs 

know most big British muse- 
ums and galleries well In seek- 
ing loans from Edinburgh and 
also from three in London — 
vrl R °yal Academy, the 
National Maritime Museum in 
Greenwich and the Imperial 
War Museum — they had tar- 
pted institutions known to 
have large reserve collections 
m their inspection during last 
simmer's holidays. 

‘It is good' that paintings 
which have been in the cel- 
lars. which they don't have 
uie space to hang, and are 
first class paintings, should 
be shown in places where the 
public has access,” he said. 

But, after nine months in 
trace in which he has become 
the Government's prime tar- 



watchers . that defence is 1.1 n- I rnfiicnrl — — _ever j ■'Derry is like Tonv Banks i 


get for Fleet Street’s “gaffe- 
watchers”, that defence is un- 
tikrfy to appease his critics. 
Atot Salmond. the leader of 
National Party 
(SNP). said: “Derry Irvine is 
displaying a breathtaking ar- 
rogance which is entirely to 
character. His looting and pil- 
laging of Scottish art works 
jwll cause great anger both in 
the artistic and academic 
worlds. 

"There are plenty of public 
buildings in Scotland which' 
could house these items and 
thereby ensure genuine pub- 
lic access. Taking them down 
to Derry Irvine’s house in 
London is nothing to do with 
access but everything to do 
with self aggrandisement” 

The chief executive of the 
Scottish Liberal Democrats. 

Bennie, protested: 
‘These paintings are for 
people to see. Unites the Lord 
Chancellor can stretch his 
large expenses budget to free 
Sights to his London palmy 
for people in Scotland then he 
should return the paintings. 
Tony Blair's new slogan 
should be - For the Few, Not 
the Many." 

the Royal Academy , 
rad the National Gallery of 
Scotland’s director, Timothy 
Clifford, defended the deci- 
sions as standard practice. “I 


don’t think we have ever 
refused any government body 
before. We lend to the Secre- 
tory of State in Scotland at 
Bute House and Dover House 
and to the Prime Minister It's 
standard practice.” he said. 
.Lord Irvine last night 
fisted a series of groups al- 
ready booked to see the paint- 
ings, including the National 
Art Collection Fund and the 
Victorian Society. 

But charities are also book- 
ing guided tours as a fund- 
raising device. They include 
Womenkind Worldwide, the 
Leonard Cheshire Founda- 
tion and the Disability Law : 
Fellowship. “They're queuing 
up, he said last night. 

What they will see ranges 
from Albacini plaster basts to 
important Scots painters, two 
McTaggarts. a Geddes and a 
Boudin. The sculptor, Gibson 

— the English Cannova" 

will be on view, plus Land- 
seer's portrait of Gibson. 

The Prime Minister feels 
his Lord Chancellor has been 
nnfeirly picked on by the 
m edia , but knows he 
made mistakes too. Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary 
has repeatedly dashed with 
Lord Irvine on policy issues 
— and emerged the political 
winner, increasingly a Blair 
trustee ■ 


"Derry is like Tony Banks 
and Clare Short, they're too 
honest and do not immedi- 
ately think of the political 
consequences." another cabi- 
net minister said yesterday. 
The difference is, I suspect, 
that Tony and Clare are 
capable of thinking through 
those consequences. Derry 
has never been a politician. 
But he’s a very effective 
chairman of cabinet c ommi t- 
tees and certainly cuts 
through the waffle very 
‘effectively." 

Faced with reporters' ques- 
tions, the latest in a running 
battle over the cost of Lord Ir- 
ene's afOcial residence. Down- 
ing Street’s junior spokesman 
Insisted that press coverage of 


been consistently unfiiir. 

When William Hague tor- 
mented Mr Blair over the 
threat of ‘‘backdoor” privacy 
legislation in the Commons 
this week he could not resist 
joking that Lord Irvine could 
easily have sorted it out “if he 
were not so busy flicking 
through furniture catalogues.” 

That was a reference to the 
latest details of the now-fem- 
ous refurbishment which will 
allow the Irvines to move into 
their official residence from 
Mondays to Fridays after Eas- 
ter. 

Two £8.000 Gothic beds 
caught the attention of tab- 
loids and broadsheets »iiim 

though Lord Irvine's allies In- 
sist that th„ /lAk. 11 . 


committee with a Tory major- 
ity 

They are part of a pro- 
gramme to restore Sir 
Charles Barry’s long-ne- 
glected 1847 masterpiece and 
its sumptuous Interior de- 
signs by Auguste Pugin. Lord 
frvine plainly thinks the com- 
mittee’s role puts the matter 
above party politics. Tories 
are unimpressed and mischie- 
vously point to the austere 
habits of their last Lord Chan- 
ceUor. also a Scot, Lord 
Mackay. 

The greatest danger for the 
Government is that its Lord 
Chancellor is turned into 
what the Tories are calling “a 
national joke" — the butt of 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SHJJTOE 


. There may be talk of repiac- 
uig Lord Irvine if he does not 
raise his game. The names of 
several lawyer peers are 
being half-heartedly touted 
ttot no one doubts Mr Blair's 
affection and loyalty — and 
Jus dependence for advice 
from an utterly trustworthy 
mtimate. Derry Irvine will 
have to start stealing pictures 
frorn galleries before his 
mend, Tony, feels his collar. 

Bruised but unbowed the 
Lord Chancellor suggested he 
would not have done things 
differently except to lay the 
whole refurbishment pro- 
gramme out into the public 
domain from the start Buthe 
conceded: “I have certainly 
lost my innocence, if I had 
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Cardinal Wolsey: An 
after-dinner j oke 
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May 1997: Finally appointed 
by his former pupil, Tony 
Blair, to be Lord Chancellor, 
after being shadow lord chan- 
cellor under Neil Kinnock 
rad John Smith. 
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July 1997: Attacks £1 million 
a year legal "fat cats" to the 
surprise of lawyers who knew 
him as a £500.000 a year QC 
himself. 



Shopping list 


Eight p ainting s 
including WiUiam 
McTaggart’s Harvest at 
Bro omieknowe and his 
Autumn Evening at 
Broomieimowe, Sir 
David Wilkie’s 
Josephine and the 
Fortune-teller, and 
Boudin’s Venice: View 
from the Gindecca 


Nineteen plaster busts 
by Albacmi including 
Socrates, Aphrodite and 
Eros 


Ten 18 th century prints 
by Piranesi, from the 
Careen series 


Fifty 18th and 19th 
century prints, mostly 
after Wilkie and Sir 
Henry Raeburn 


Detail from Wilkie’s Josephine and the Fortune Teller 
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September 1997: Accepts a 
modest minis terial pay rise of 
£1,800, when other ministers 
forgo theirs, because he is le- 
gally required to. Salary rises 
to £140,665. 
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October 1987: Unveils ambi- 
tious package of reforms to 
cap runaway legal aid bill, 
only to face charges that he is 
hitting the poorest 




November 1997: Details start 
to emerge of the cost of refur- 


bishing Lord Chancellor’s 
historic residence in the Pal- 
ace of Westminster, eventu- 
ally totalling £650,000. Wall- 
paper bilk £59,211. 


December 1997: Likened 
himself to Henry VIIFs 
mighty adviser. Cardinal 
Wolsey for the network of 
cabinet committees he chairs. 
Fiplains it was an after-din- 
ner joke. 


December 1997: Admits giv- 
ing wrong advice that Press 


Complaints Commission 
would not be affected by pri- 
vacy element of European 
Convention on Human 
Rights. 


January 1998: Tabloids 
report he took Lady Irvine on 
parliamentary jaunt to the 
Caribbean at taxpayers' ex- 
pense. Denies breaking the 
rules. 


“prior restraint” of press and 
privacy laws designed to pro- 
tect love life of public figures 
such as Robin Cook. 


February 1998: Gives im- 
pression in New Statesman 
interview that he favours 


February 1998: Senior wom- 
an solicitor, Jane Carter, files 
sex discrimination case 
a gain st the Lord Chancellor's 
department 



February 1998: Further de- 
tails of £8,000 beds for refur- 
bished residence emerge, cul- 
minating in reports of i 
looting" of art galleries. 
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at Jack Daniel Distillery, is a pretty dam good spring. 
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It isn’t long, then, before he acts out his own 
notion of the interview as confession, and 
enters into a discussion of his own weaknesses. 

Sabine Durrant meets David Lodge 
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The Week page 15 


our distillery in the Hollow back 
in 1866 because this is where he found our limestone 

cave spring. It flows from deep underground, and it’s 
tree of iron. This water (and our time-honored 
charcoal mellowing process) account largely for 
the rareness of Jack Daniel’s Tennessee Whiskey. 

After a sip, we believe, you’ll understand why 
we regard both so highly. 


JACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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Cracks start 
to appear in 
secret society 


Christopher Elliott 


F reemasons woke up 
yesterday morning fac- 
ing the greatest chal- 
lenge to their status 
and stubborn adherence to se- 
crecy in nearly 300 years. 

Even the most optimistic 
figures in the Brotherhood 
have begun to admit that Par- 
liament's decision to order 
them to hand over the names 
of members involved in three 
major police scandals could 
bring about a massive decline 
in membership and influence. 

They have 14 days to comply. 

Thursday’s dash between 
MPs on the Home Affairs 
Select Committee and the Ma- 
sons was the second blow in a 
week. Jack Straw, the Home 
Secretary, announced on 
Tuesday that he wants the 
masons to name all members 
in the criminal Justice system 
or face legal moves to make 
registration compulsory. 

The double blow has 
brought consternation to the 
quiet portals of Freemasons 
Hall in the heart of West Lon- 
don, headquarters of the 
United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land land Wales). Could this be 
the beginning of an irrevers- 
ible decline in freemasonry? 

“I think that is in the back of 
people's minds," said John Ha- 
mill. a spokesman for the 
350,000 freemasons m England 
and Wales. "I think that after 
what the Home Secretary said, 
that will certainly have an ef- 
fect It may 1 

close free- 

“KS7R ‘What Straw said 

anyone m 


to anyone in 


Kt“ nnay close masonry 

system." 

Modern 

SZS2 the criminal 
uoS j ustice system’ 

of medieval 


stonemasons. The stone work- 
ers who built the great build- 
ings. particularly the cathe- 
drals, had their living quarters 
In “lodges" and they preserved 
the tricks of their trade and 
their exclusivity In a world 
where few could barely read 
and write using signs and rit- 
uals. Mozart, Arthur Conan 
Doyle, George Washington and 
Franklin Roosevelt were all 
masons. 

Each new member goes 
through a bizarre ritual which 
is risible to non-masons but is 
taken deadly seriously. 

To become a mason, the man 
must present himself outside 
the dosed door of a "lodge” 
with a shoe on one foot, a dip- 
per on the other, one trouser 
leg rolled up and in shirt 
sleeves with one breast bared, 
wearing a blindfold and a 
hangman's noose. Upon entry 
a rapier point will be pressed 
.to the heart before an oath is 
taken. 

The oath has been the source 
of their power and Influence, 
and has brought them into a 
final conflict with Parliament 

Martin Short, author of In- 
side the Brotherhood, said in 
his evidence to the home af- 
fairs committee: "These in- 
dude obligations not to dis- 
close the secrets of 
freemasonry on pain of vari- 
ous penalties which, though 
they may now be symbolic, are 
either bloodcurdling or risible, 
according to your tempera- 
ment 'They also include com- 


mitments of “mutual defence 
and support 1 which, if taken 
literally, would appear likely 
to damage the Interests of non- 
masons." 

A former senior detective 
said yesterday: "In the 1960s 
and early 1970s there were 
three ways to get on in the 
police: be a mason, a corrupt 
officer or a good tbleftaker. Or 
a combination of all three.” In 
the late 1960s the head of the 
Obscene Publications Squad, 
Detective Chief Superinten- 
dent Bill Moody, stooped to in- 
troducing Ron “the Dustman" 
Davey — a convicted pornogra- 
pher whom Moody was meant 
to be investigating — into his 
own lodge, according to Mr 
Short's evidence to the 
committee. 

The masons insist that such 
examples, showing masonic 
Tin V; with criminals, are his- 
toric. but there are fresher 
allegations. 

In 1998 a Either and son were 
paid £85,000 in damages by 
Lancashire police after they 
wandered into a late night ma- 
sonic Function in a Blackburn 
hotel attended policemen and 
were beaten and punched. 
However, it was they who 
were charged with assault 
after the Incident in 198a 
The case was thrown out by 
a Jury and the two men won an 
out of court settlement after 
suing for assault wrongful ar- 
rest and malicious prosec 0 
tion. “I think these cases are 
recent enough to justify con- 
cern," said Mr Short 

Such highly 

publicised 
cases have 
brought 

stigma to the 
membership of 
freemasonry 
that the broth- 
erhood believes 
is unfair 
discrimination. 

But they 
agree it has 
contributed to a steady decline 
in membership among those 
professions in the criminal Jus- 
tice system. 

Nigel Pascoe, QC. a member 
of the Bar Council, is not a 
mason himself but knows 
many colleagues who are. “I 
don't know of a single example 
where someone has been 
helped by their membership. 
However, I do think that fewer 
and fewer people are joining. 

In the 1980s, Mr Short ideuti- 
fled 18 circuit judges who were 
freemasons, four Queen's 
Bench judges, three Family 
Division judges, and three 
Lord Justices of AppeaL 
A report last year by the 
home affairs committee 
revealed that none of the Law 
Lords was a mason but mem- 
bers included two of the 39 Ap- 
peal Court judges, one of 96 
High Court judges, one of 75 on 
the Midland and Oxford cir 
cuit, and 16 out of 61 on the 
North-eastern circuit 
Mr Short said after the com- 
mittee’s decision: “They really 
are on the ropes. The impact 
on their membership could be 
quite serious. 

Chris Multio, chairman of 
the committee, who clashed 
repeatedly with Michael 


High am, the outgoing Grand 


Secretary of the United Grand 
lodge, said yesterday; 'T cer- 
tainly think that their influ- 
ence has declined and in so for 
as their influence and power 
relied on secrecy then those 
days are coming to an end.' 


French offside 
over cup tickets 


Julie Wolf hi Brussels 


C ONTROVERSY over 
the allocation of World 
Cup tickets Intensified 
yesterday when the European 
Commission warned the foot- 
ball tournament's French or- 
ganisers that they were 
breaking EU competition 
rules. 

In a letter to the cup's 
French Organising Commit- 
tee, the commission said the 
way tickets were being sold 
on the French market dis- 
criminated against non- 
French citizens. A spokesman 
said Brussels is also con- 
cerned about reports that 
many tickets are entering the 
black market 

The commission — which 
has the power to fine the orga- 
nisers — gave the French 
committee 15 days to respond 
to its concerns. 

The commission spokes- 
man said it aimed to get the 
sales system changed, not to 
impose fines. “What we want 
to see is that more citizens — 
not only In France — can get 
access to tickets.” 

But he admitted that most 
of the tickets had been sold. 
One solution would be for the 
French organisers to trace 
tickets being offered illegally 
and allot them to national 
football federations, some of 
which have voiced anger 

over not being provided with 
nearly enough tickets to sat- 
isfy supporters. 

The Football Association 
fears it may get as few as 3,000 


tickets for each of England's 
group games. “Anything that 
would increase the number of 
tickets available to genuine 
England fons would be wel- 
come to us,” said an FA 
spokesman. The French orga- 
nising committee had no im- 
mediate comment on the com- 
mission's letter, saying only 
that it would reply within the 
15-day deadline. 

Its spokesman, Christophe 
Kukawka, said 60 per cent of 
the 2.5 million 'World Cup 
tickets were reserved Tor the 
public in France and were 
sold In batches of five or six 
before the World Cup draw. 
The rest of the tickets went to 
authorised tour operators 
throughout the world, 
national football federations 
such as the FA and sponsors. 

In its letter, the commission 
singled out three aspects of 
the French marketing system 
as discriminatory. These 
were the requirement that 
purchasers have a French 
address: the £35 charge levied 
to reserve tickets through the 
Internet on France's Minitel 
system: and the fort that the 
phone number for ticket sales 
can only be dialled in France. 

Mr Kukawka said the orga- 
nisers were doing their best 
to crack down on illegal ticket 
sales and had already taken 
action. Authorised tour oper- 
ators were not supposed to 
sell their tickets on to other 
agents, he added. But the offi- 
cial declined to give details 
about how many tickets or 
people were involved in the 
illegal sales. • 



David Godfrey (left) and Norman Williams pose fora photograph before entering court yesterday. The judge said that this is a court of law,- not of morals' photograph: don 


Gays hail Bolton 7 ‘victory’ 


Consenting males convicted 
over private group sex are 
spared jail. David Ward reports 


T HE Bolton 7. a 
group of men ar- 
rested after video- 
taping their private 
group sex sessions, 
escaped jail yesterday after 
being convicted of gross inde- 
cency last month. 

At Bolton crown court in 
Greater Manchester, two 
were given suspended prison 
sentences, and the other five, 
aged from 18 to 24, received 
sentences Involving commu- 
nity service and probation. 

The sentences were hailed 
as a victory by gay rights 
campaigners who had orga- 
nised petitions and held vigils 
is support or the men. "1 am 
quite sure the two older men 


would have gone to prison if 
we had not organised our 
campaign," said Peter Tat- 
chell of OutRage. 

Before passing sentence. 
Judge Michael Lever, QC, 
was handed a 1,000-signature 
petition, and 300 letters and e- 
matis, including ones from 
the Bishops of Edinburgh and 
Worcester and Chris Smith, 
the Culture Secretary. 

Norman Williams, 32, who 
also admitted three charges of 
buggery, was jailed for two 
years, and Terry Connell. 55, 
for nine months, with both 
sentences suspended for two 
years. Both admitted they had 
had sex with one of the other 
five who at the time was 17 Vj. 


six months under the legal 
age of consent. 

All the offences contra- 
vened the 1967 Sexual Of- 
fences Act, which allows con- 
senting sexual acts in private 
between no more than two 
men. Each sex session vi- 
deoed had involved at least 
three of the defendants. 

“Although most people, be 
they heterosexual or homo- 
sexual, would, I am sure, 
regard five or six very imma- 
ture young people being 
entertained by much older 
men to an orgy of group sex 
filmed on videotape as mor- 
ally repugnant at the end of 
the day I must remind myself 
that this is a court of law, not 
oimonHs,'’ said the judge. 

He told the five younger 
mem “Your behaviour was 
little more than that of 
smutty-minded schoolboys 
experimenting with sex.” 

As he left the dock, Wil- 
liams said; "I am very 


relieved I have not been sent 
to prison. It was a waste of 
time and money bringing the 
case in the first place.” 

Connell wept after the ver- 
dicts were announced, and 
said he bad been convicted 
“under an unjust and unfair 
law". If the law was equal, 
heterosexuals should now be 
prosecuted for group sex. He 
then left for a night shift: in a 
bakery, saying he needed the 
money to pay £500 costs he 
was ordered to pay. 

In a statement, the Bolton 7 
said the case had had a “ruin- 
ous effect" on their lives and 
claimed the Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service, which instigated 
the proceedings, was out of 
touch with the public mood. 

“The sexual relationships 
took place in the privacy of 
our own homes," they said. 
“We all consented. None of us 
complained and none of us 
has been harmed. 

“One positive consequence 


of this bitter experience is 
that a new sense of both out- 
rage and urgency has been in- 
jected into the [homosexual 
Law] reform movement” 

The seven are considering 
an appeal In either the 
English courts or the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights. 

Mr Tatchell said: “We are 
pleased that none of the seven 
has been jailed, but appalled 
that the men were dragged to 
court for sexual behaviour 
that took place in private. 

“These men were prose- 
cuted under laws that date 
from the time of Oscar Wilde. 
It's time they were repealed." 

During a day of legal argu- 
ment involving 10 barristers, 
the judge was told that the 
convictions breached the 
European Convention of 
Human Rights. That affected 
his discretion over sentences, 
and the men should be given 
a minimal Density or none at 
all. 


But the judge dismissed the 
arguments and insisted that 
the law had to be obeyed even 
if individuals disagreed with 
it In principle. He said he had 
taken note of the letters he 
had received If they contained 
pleas of mitigation, but not if 
they argued that the law was 
wrong. He said the sex that 
had taken place at the homes 
of Connell and Williams, in- 
volving masturbation, oral 
sex and buggery, bad had 
“nothing to do with love". 

David Godfrey, 24, Mark 
Love. 20. and an 18-year-old 
who cannot be named, were 
placed on probation for 12 
months and given 100 hours 
of community service. Jona- 
than Moore, 20, was placed on 
probation for two years. Gary 
Abdie, 21, was given 150 
hours of community service. 
All five had denied gross in- 
decency: Moore and Godfrey- 
had admitted charges of 
buggery. 


Expatriates 
mobilise to 
fight Halifax 
for shares 


Alex Bellos 
in Wo de Janeiro 


A LIVERPUDLIAN in 
Brazil is leading a 
worldwide campaign 
against the Halifax, 
Britain's biggest mortgage 
lender, in one of the first 
cases of expatriates grouping 
together to fight a court 
action in the UK. 

Brian Hazlehurst spends 14 
hours a day in his molest flat 
in Rio de Janeiro, co-ordinat- 
ing the campaign against the 
exclusion from free shares 
when the society was floated 
on the stock market last year. 

The campaign now has 
branches in 29 countries, in- 
cluding the US, Papua New 
Guinea China. Poland, Fiji, 
Mali. Bermuda and Brunei. 

Mr Hazle hurst, aged 49, was 
one of almost 100.000 expatri- 
ates excluded by the Halifax 
from receiving an average of 
£2.400 in shares. 

He moved to Brazil 19 
yearsago after living in Ethio- 
pia, where he was held hos- 
tage in 1976 for five months 
by the Eritrean Liberation 
FTOnt. 

He put £23,000 in the Hali- 
fax about six years ago. which 
means he would have been el- 
igible for about £10.000 when 
it demutualised. 

But the Halifax decided to 
exclude investors living in 


countries where it found It 
"onerous" to comply with se- 
curities laws or where it con- 
sidered there was an "imma- 
terial” number of investors — 
fewer than 1,000. 

Using the Internet. Mr Haz- 
lehurst. a freelance transla- 
tor, started a United Halifax 
Victims (Unhavs) website and 
within months managed to 
discover several hundred ex- 
patriates in similar 
situations. 

Under the slogan, "AU Un- 
havs shall be havs”, he is 
raising money from members 
to pay for a barrister. 

UnhaVs lawyer. Jeffrey 
Goldberg from Leeds, has in- 
structed a QC in London. 

Mr Goldberg is an expert 
company litigation and a 
judge on the northern circuit 
If the QC says that Mr Hazle- 
hurst has grounds, he will 
start a civil case against the 
Halifax. 

The assessment is expected 
next month. 

Mr Hazlehurst said: "They 
must have thought that we 
wouldn’t be able to mobilise 
because we are dispersed all 
around the world. But with 
the Internet, it is cheap and 
fast." 

Dennis Milner, a member of 
the St Albans branch, was 
told that he had been allo- 
cated 239 shares, according to 
his balance at November 1994. 
But when he did not receive a 



Brian Hazlehorst. in his Rio flat, is fighting for £10,000 in shares he lost because Brazil was exluded from the pay-out 


share certificate after the flo- 
tation, he contacted the Hali- 
fax helpline to be told tbat be 
had not qualified because he 
had notified them some 
months before that he was 
moving a temporary address 
in Holland, where he was on 
government secondment in- 
vestigating war crimes in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

“I am absolutely incredu- 
lous,” he said. 


“What was even worse was 
the totally rude, dismissive, 
arrogant manner in which 
ray subsequent correspon- 
dence was dealt with.” 

Almost 8 million people 
were included in the £18.4 
billion flotation bonanza. 

Those excluded could have 
used addresses hi one or the 
27 ■■permitted" countries, but 
many say they wore not told 
or were told too late. 


The Halifax also excluded 
about 240,000 others. Heirs of 
members who died between 
the conversion announce- 
ment and the flotation got the 
deceased members’ full en- 
titlement only if the heirs 
had been members for at least 
two years. 

In 1996, the Woolwich, 
along with the Alliance & 
Leicester, faced widespread 
critcism when it emerged that 


thousands of severelv dis- 
abled savers would not bene- 
fit fully from the share bo- 
nanza because their accounts 
were administered by carers. 

Tbe Unhavs’ campaign hac 
now enlarged to take account 
or other categories, bring the 
potential total number to 
314.000, said Mr HazlehursL 
‘It is not just about the 
money any more, it Is about 
the principle.” he added. 


Trainee makes debut as BBC 



Ruarldh Nleoll 


Damon Rose was 

13 he could no longer 
_ _ watch television be- 
cause he had gone blind. So 
decided to make 
programmes. 

On Tuesday night his direc- 
torial debut, at the age of 27, 
will appear in BBC2's From 

Edge series. The first 

totally blind director in BBC 
history has made r. seven- 
minute spot about cars and 


people with poor eyesight. 
This is no Jim 'U Fix It piece 
of charity. Mr Rose has 
beaten 350 applicants to a two- 
year production traineeship 
under the auspices of the 
BBC's disability programmes 
unit. But when the course fin- 
ishes he will have to fend for 
himself In one or the BBC's 
myriad departments. 

“I don't think this is such 
an extraordinary story,” he 
said, peeved that his appoint- 
ment had brought accusa- 
tions of absurb political cor- 


rectness against the BBC. “I 
don’t want to shatter any- 
one's Illusions about the 
magic of television, but it Is 
not exactly the- most sponta- 
neous of media." 

The BBC has a number of 
visually impaired staff, but 
they are often shepherded 
towards radio, which they are 
told suits blind people better. 

*T knew I could make TV," 
said Mr Rose. “When the BBC 
chose me for the traineeship 

and underlined that, it made 
me very pleased. On the 


whole the media present 
blind people as helpless. We 
get a very bad rap.” 

The Royal National insti- 
tute for the Blind says only 17 
per. cent of blind people are 
employed, half die national 
rate for disabled people as a 
whole. Spokesman Richard 
Lane said people like Mr Ruse 

were an inspiration to others. 

"it’s good for blind people 

to have high aspirations 
There are blind people occu- 
pying ltnponn!ii rules .icsv^s 
the political s-ni-rirum j,,hu 


Wall, the institute's chair- 
man, is a part-time judge. 

Mr Rose said he directs by 
telling the cameraman exact- 
ly what he wants and then 
getting what is on film de- 
scribed to him. **rn grill the 
people I am with, and If it 
doesn't sound right I will 
have it changed." 

lah Macrae. Mr Rose's boss 
and the unit's editor, is also 
visually Impaired. "The main 
battlt- i« against other 
people's attitudes." he soid 
"We are bonom ,.,f the lej>cu«- 


Even deaf people have a bet- 
ter shout." Mr Macrae said he 
was pleased with Mr Rose's 
progress since the traineeship 
started in December. 

Directing In television was 
not substantially harder with 
poor sight or no sight "TV is a 
collaborative business. With 
people like myself and Damon 
it Is Just a slightly more collab- 
orative process." 

Mr Rose said that although 
he had a passionate interest in 
disabled issues, he was not go- 
ing to limit himself to them. 
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UN to vote on doubling oil-for- 

BRAQ could morpthsn i tu 


food sales 
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wjth a package that will be 
acceptable to all," he said. 
tor r S*- de ?“! y prlrae “inis- 

ter. Tartq Aziz, who met Mr 
Annan, said: “We are going to 
enter into constructive dis- 
cussions about the current 
situation and I share the opti 


The Security Council wns 
due to vote on the oil-for - 
food plan yesterday. 
Diplomats said the timing of 
the vote was intended to 
boost Mr Annan 's cfafiUCCS 

of negotiating a peaceful 
end to the siandoffo ver UN 
weapons inspections on his < 
mission to Baghdad. — AP. 


nusm of the secretary-general 

about the outcome. Iraq 
wants a balanced and fair so- 
lution . . . that preserves the 
sovereignty, dignitv and 
national security of Iraq, as 
well as the Implementation of I 
UN resolutions." 


Diplomatic sources in 
| Baghdad said an increasingly 
likely scenario was that Mr 
Annan would leave with an 
Iraqi undertaking to open 
presidential palace com- 
pounds under certain circum- 
stances. This might go for 


I enough to satisfy some Secu- 
rity Council members, like 
China, Russia and France, 
but not the United States. 

In that case Britain could 
play a crucial role in the deci- 
sion on whether to pursue air I 
strikes. An adviser to Mr An- 


nan said the British and US 
positions were beginning to 
fill out of step. “If there is no 
agreement, Washington will 
be ready to take military 
action without further discus- 
sion. They already believe 
they have enough legal back- 
ing for it But the British 
want to put through another 
resolution, “he «hh 
B efore Mr Annan's arrival, 
an aide said the secretary- 
general would convey the Se- 
curity Council’s demand for 
[ full compliance with UN reso- 
lutions mandating the search 
for. and destruction of, biolog- 
ical or chemical weapons. 

One way out of the crisis 
thought to be among the secre- 
tary-general's proposals mi ght 
be for UN Special Commission 
(Unscom) inspectors to be ac- 


I £S®!ff ied ^ diplomats when 
inspecting palace rompounds. 
SSL proposal is known as 
. Unscom with white gloves", it 
is hoped this would bridge the 
Sap between the demand for 
unfettered access and Iraq's S 
stetence on preserving its dig- 
nity and sovereignty. 
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Fury at ‘Blair’s 
Thatcher touch 1 




Warfever 



The party’s over for a Saddam Hussein 


impersonator at a Tel Aviv nlghtchib where yonng Israelis danced away their fears at an 


mb^ — acua uaucea 

Danse macabre at disco 


I Wchard Norton-T aylor 

T AM EfALYELL, a strong 
opponent of military 
strikes against Iraq, yes- 
terday delivered a bitter 
attack on the Prime Minister 
Tbny Blair, accusing him of 
being infected with a “touch 
of the Thatcher attitude to 
war . 

In what the Labour MP for 
Linlithgow described as "the 
niost unpleasant and offen- 
sive letter” he had written to 
of any govern- 
ment to his 36 years as an 
MP, Mr Dalyell cited Marga-' 
ret Thatcher's desire for war 
in Apra 1982. 

He said he expected to have 
thrown back at him the Gov- 
ernment's victory vote of 493 
to 21 in Tuesday's Commons 
debate on Iraq. 

But be told Mr Blair; “I 
could see the unease and em- 
barrassment in the faces of so 
many friends and colleagues 
tosmayed at what they were i 
being asked to do.” l 

Mr Dalyell said he had a < 
nightmare that the United i 
States and Britain had made 1 
up their minds about the cri- 1 
sis, and that whatever the r 

| of the visit to Baghdad " 

Anthrax baJT yeaterday pbotooraph: eyal war8hav»w | &S s ^ SbZ ^ Tl I J 



I would not be enough. There 
a Possibility of horren- 
dous pollution over western 
Asia, caused by attacks on 
Iraqi chemical and biological 
- warfare plants, he added. 

He told Mr Blair: “I doubt if 
f r y°. u ^ prepared to ‘go that 
} ffira mile' to avoid a cata- 
Strophic war. Had you been, 
r you would have sent a mirw 
. tor to Baghdad some time ago. 
i You would have talked seri- 
1 ously to the government of 

£5? People on 

Iraq s borders. Neither you 
: 5f r Robin Cook have found 
, Jf e to do so. Iran lost 
■ 1 million at the handc of Saj. 

' 0?“ Hussein — but is pas- 
sionately opposed to Anglo- 
. American military action." 
Meanwhile, at a banquet in 

2* ay Bar °ness 
Thateher lived up to Mr Da- 
lyell s view of her by fervour- 
mg swift military action 
against Iraq. 

“Sometimes you have to 
use force to get rid of some- 
thing that is fundamentally 
wrong,” she said. 

She said she supported US 
military threats if President 
Saddam continued to spurn 
un weapons inspectors, and 
said allowing him to remain 
to power after the Gulf war 
had been a mistake. ^ "There 
was a ceasefire. He never was 
made to surrender,” she said. 

He doesn’t understand the 
word honour. He must not be 
allowed to get away with it'.' . . 


Israel 


Danrtd Sharrock 
In Tel Aviv 


I T’S the weekend before 
“smart bombs" may fall 
on Baghdad, and Israel’s 
beautiful people are let- 
ting it all bang out. At the 
Ku Club, a former cinema 
in the south of Tel Aviv, the 
action is talcing place be- 
neath a missile. 

It’s not a Scud. The club's 
designer. Ylgal Stein, cor- 
rects this common mistake 
by the dancers under the 
giant model. “It's an El 
Hussein — that's two Scuds 
bolted together, the only 
way Saddam could reach us 
the last time." 

Mr Stein conceived his 


“Anthrax party", where 
the invitation is a reprint of 
an old German leaflet on 
how to use your gas mask, 
after watching Israel’s ris- 
ing tide of panic. 

“It lust came to me two 
weeks ago when everyone 

I started buying plastic 
sheeting. We decided we 
had to do exactly the oppo- 
site a nd g et people to queue 
to party, not to get gas 
masks . • 

“People die here every 
day. I live on Dizengov [Tel 
Aviv's main boulevard], 
where buses and busy cafes 
blow up right in front of 
your face. Really, I think 
it’s better to celebrate.’’ 

Apart from the El Hus- 
sein there’s a hologram of a 
swivelling skull and regu- 
lar blasts of dry ice, min- 
gling with the sweet aroma . 
of marijuana. The dress 1 


> code Is skimpy and big 
' boots. Five dancers perched 
1 atop the massive loud- 
speaker stacks pumping 
put a merciless tattoo of 
“progressive House” don 
gas masks and wrap them- 
selves in plastic shrouds. 
When the siren sounds they 
toll, feigning death and a 
huge cheer goes up. 

toter Saddam Hussein — 
or a younger, slimmer ver- 
sion — takes to the stage 
and licks his lips as two 
barely-clothed beauties 
wriggle their bottoms and 
breasts in his face. These Is- 
raeli heroes — doubtless 
reserves in the Israel De- 
fence Force — wrest Sad- 
dam’s gun from him and put 
it to his head. More cheers. 

Unat Cohen and Keren 
Levkowitz, Sephardi and 
Ashkenazi princesses, both 
aged 22 and from Bat Yam, 1 


[ appreciate the sentiment. 

! "We’re not worried be- 
cause we have # a strong 
| army which we trust," they 
chime in nnionn 
Both remember the 1991 1 
Gulf war and the 39 con- 
ventionally armed El Hus- 
seins that fell in and 
around Tel Aviv. "For 
months we didn’t go to 
school and we had a lot of 
“tirades here because no 
one was killed," says Ms 
Levkowitz, forgetting one 
person did die. 

It s 3am and the pave- 
ment outside the Ku Club is 
still crowded with hope- 
™is. Mr Stein considers it 
one of his more successful 
parties. “You only have to 
lode at the faces; does any- 
body look scared to you? 
Maybe this craziness Is a 
ritual way of getting rid of 
our fear.” 
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Retaliation 


David FairhaU 
Defence Correspondent 


a rn WHEN the Foreign Sec- 
■nwretary. Robin Cook. 
W told MPs this week 
there was only a ’low 1 ’ risk of 
retaliation with chemical and 
biological weapons if Iraq 
were bombed, be was reflect- 
ing the Intelligence communi- 
ty's consensus in London and 
Washington. Saddam Hussein 
is expected to calculate that I 
such retaliation would bring 
more destruction on his head. 
Besides, his missile forces are 
barely up to the job. 

But military commanders 
like to plan on the basis of 
enemy capabilities, not inten- 
tions — because intentions 
might change suddenly- Their 
mtpiiTgpnna assessment does 
not rule out the possibility 
that Saddam could put 
together a weapons system to j 
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tSt SaddSnT wniTpit factory, four tonnes of VX «tjmate that 10 Al-Hmsein- 
together a weapons system to nenre agent Other tiemsare type missiles have probably 
unleash deadly anthrax still uMaMimted for - two of been secreted (U$ intelligence 
spores on Td Aviv, or VX thejBIS Scud tellisttc mmsfltes suffiasfs 3040). If they are 
nerve gas on allied air bases originally delivered by the stored as compete missiles it 
to the Sdt Soviet Union, missile compo- might take a few days to make 

Much of Iraq’s extensive nents *bey are 

chemical and biological (CB) m Scud derivative like the dismantled, it couJd take 
armoury bag been uncovered 400-mile range Al-Hu^in, 17 weeks. Iraq admits to testing 
by United Nations inspectors tonnes of gro^ media for -its own Samed missile late 
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r !raqi engineers have ex- 
perimented with many other 
metbods of delivering CB" 
agents — long-range pilotless | 
droiKs, aircraft spray tanks. 
bombs and artillery rockets, I 
some of which were used dur- 
ing the Iraq-Iran war. 

Fortunately, biological 
agents like anthrax and botu- 1 
1 linum toxin are difficult to 
apply precisely. Jonathan 
Tucker of the Monterey Insti- 
tute of International Studies, , 
m California, who visited I 
Iraq In 1995 as a member of a 
UN inspection team, calcu- 
lates that a missile carrying I 
biological agents might force I 
the evacuation of a city, and I 

even kill hundreds <rf people I 

bto would be unlikely to wire I 
out the entire population. I 
eas y to make the I 
stuff, he said, 'it is hard to I 
deliver it.” A crude missile I 
warhead s mashing into the 1 1 
ground at high speed “would I 
destroy 90 per cent of the bio- I 
k^ical agent". | 

Nerve gas, particulariy I 
Iraq's VX agent, is easier to I 
deliver. But here, too, the 1 1 
heat and violence of a missile I 
exploding on impact would I 
reduce the effect j I 

At the end of the Gulf war 1 1 
in 1991, American sappers un- 1 1 
intentionally blew up a dump I 
of sarin gas munitions in I f 
southern Iraq without, f 
apparently, wiling anyone as I 
toe gas cloud dispersed down- I 
wtod over US army positions. I L 
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Mystery clouds 
germ warfare ‘plot’ 


The alleged terrorists found with anthrax 
say they were making an antidote, writes 

Christopher Reed in Los Angeles 


John Glenn, former astronaut and now US senator. Is strapped into a centrifuge by Nasa scientists at Brooks air force base in Texas this week to 
simulate lift-off in the space shuttle. Mr Glenn is due to revisit space later this year photograph: steve thurcjw 


‘Bribery used to 
sterilise women’ 


Anthony Fafola in Lima 


M ounting evidence 
that the Peruvian 
government’s family 
planning programme is em- 
ploying coercion, misinfor- 
mation or promises of food 
to persuade poor women to 
be sterilised has prompted 
calls Tor an official 
Investigation. 

The government is 
accused of using a quota 
system that offers doctors 
promotion in exchange for 
convincing rural women — 
who are often Illiterate and 
speak only local Indian lan- 
guages — to be sterilised. 
Many also claim that, in 
the rush to meet the alleged 
quotas, doctors are operat- 
ing in unsanitary condi- 
tions that reportedly have 
caused at least two deaths. 

There are four official in- 
quiries under way, includ- 
ing one by a United States 
congressional committee 
into whether US Agency for 
International Development 
money was used unwit- 
tingly in the campaign. 

“I don’t think there is 
any question that women in 
Pern, especially very poor 
mestizo women, have been 
misled into having steril- 
isations, and that, in some 
cases, they were lied to,” 
said Joseph Rees of the US 
Congressional subcommit- 
tee on international and 
human rights operations. 

The Peruvian govern- 
ment. which started the 


sterilisation campaign in 
1995 and saw the number of 
participants almost triple 
to 110,000 In 1997, Is trying 
to reduce the national birth 
rate — and consequently to 
increase the gross domestic 
product, many say. 

Officials say they have set 
“goals”, not quotas, and 
then only for budgetary 
reasons. The programme's 
supporters say the vast ma- 
jority of women have the 
operation of their own free 
will and blame the reli- 
gious right for opposition 
on theological grounds. 

“We want to emphasise 
that there is no campai gn 
on behalf of the ministry of 
health to give priority to a 
single method of family 
planning,” the health min- 
ister, Marino Costa Bauer, 
told the Peruvian congress 
last month. 

The health ministry is 
launching its own inquiry, 
with the help of the World 
Health Organisation, to see 
if doctors in the country- 
side have taken the minis- 
try’s goals too seriously. 

Evidence of a quota sys- 
tem appears in an internal 
government document out- 
lining “credits” given to 
public health doctors for 
the number of women they 
sterilise annually. It seems 
those credits counted when 
deciding if doctors would 
be promoted or retained for 
government employment, 
those close to tile investiga- 
tions say. — Washington 
Post. 


Mexico piles pressure 
on Chiapas observers 


Phil Gunson In Mexico City 


A CRACKDOWN by the 
Mexican immigration 
authorities on foreign 
observers in the southern 
state of Chiapas has led to ac- 
cusations Of a government 
campaign of xenophobia and 
of attempts to cover up the 
“low-intensity warfare" 
against pro-Zapatista (EZLN) 
communities. 

In the past 10 days, three 
United States citizens have 
been expelled for allegedly vi- 
olating the terms of their 
tourist visas. A dozen more 
foreigners are reported to be 
at risk of expulsion. 

The latest deportee, Tam 
Hansen, former leader of the 
Pastors for Peace group, was 
accused of acting as an ob- 
server at peace talks between 
the government and the Zapa- 
tista guerrillas. 

Rosario Green, the Mexican 
foreign minister, and Alejan- 
dro Carrillo Castro, immigra- 
tion director, have denied a 
campaign against foreigners. 
Mr Carrillo Castro said the 
government's opponents were 
indulging in “fantasies", and 
that the authorities were 
merely applying the law. 

While most government 
statements have been cau- 
tious, leaders of the ruling 
PR] and the rightwing opposi- 
tion party, the PAN, have 
called for foe detention and 
expulsion of all foreigners en- 
gaging in “political activity". 

The PRTs senior spokes- 
man on international affairs. 


Alfredo P hillip s, said there 
were foreign interests at work 
in Chiapas that sought to “in- 
ternationalise the conflict". A 
PRI senator. Alvaro Vallarta, 
said foe government should 
continue to apply foe law to 
all foreigners who “subvert 
the legal order and incite the 


A dozen more 
foreigners are 
reported to be 
at risk of 
expulsion 


Police replaced by 
private enterprise 


If you’re kidnapped 
in Karachi, then put 
your faith in local 
businessmen not 
lawmen, writes 
Richard Galpin 

F OR 18 days, Nazir 
Chakrani. a senior 
oil executive from 
Karachi, was held 
hostage in the jungles of 
Sindh province, in Paki- 
stan. By day he was forced 
to march for up to seven 
hours through the thick 
undergrowth. At night he 
was chained to a tree and 
given Just enough food to 
keep him alive. 

Mr Chakrani. like several 
other prominent business- 
men, bad been dragged 
from his car at gunpoint in 
Karachi. P akistan 's com- 
mercial capital and one of 
the most violent and law- 
less cities in south Asia. His 
kidnappers demanded a 
ransom of £250.000. 

Suddenly the tables were 
turned. "One morning at 
about five o’clock I was 
woken up by the sound of 
gunfire.” he says. “The kid- 
nappers panicked, released 
me. then tried to ran away. 
Some were caught.” 

Mr Chakrani had been 
rescued after a painstaking 
investigation not by the 
police but by a voluntary 
organisation, the Citlzens- 
Police Liaison Committee 
(CPLC), which is rapidly 
replacing the police force 
as Karachi’s most reliable 
law-enforcement agency. 


“If my family had relied on 
the police and not the 
CPLC, I don’t think I’d have 
been released without pay- 
ing the ransom,” he says. 

The CPLC was set up in 
1989 by a group of business- 
men who bad little faith 
that the Karachi police — 
regarded as the most cor- 
rupt in the country — 
would tackle a wave of kid- 
nappings In a city torn by 
ethnic violence which has 
claimed thousands of lives. 

With the blessing of the 
provincial governor and 
the intelligence agencies a 
small group of volunteers 
set up an office in the city 
centre, largely funded by 
contributions from local 
people. In its first year the 
CPLC resolved more than 


‘People do not 
trust the police. So 
ultimately we took 
over their role’ 


80 per cent of kidnapping 
cases; the victims were 
released unhurt, no money 
changed hands and eight 
gangs were jailed. 

Nine years later it is a 
fully-fledged crime detec- 
tion and prevention agency 
with phone-tapping and 
voice-matching equipment, 
a data-base of all known 
criminals in the area, and 
software to create identikit 
pictures. This is being used 
in the hunt for the men who 
shot dead four US oil com- 
pany workers last 
November. 

“Initially, we were only 


supposed to be a kind of 
neighbourhood watch, li- 
aising between the police 
and the public,” says the 
CPLC's founder. Jameel 
Yusuf. “But when we 
started we realised the 
policing machinery in Ka- 
rachi had totally collapsed. 

“The police lack the train- 
ing for crime detection, 
they lack equipment and 
they lack qualified people. 
And because the police 
force has been politicised, 
people do not trust them. So 
ultimately, we took over 
their role because people 
wanted us to do it." 

-Although senior police 
officials defend their re- 
cord, they are also surpris- 
ingly candid about their 
shortcomings. “This is a 
common problem in under- 
developed countries,” ad- 
mits Javed Iqbal, the city's 
deputy inspector-general of 
police. “Our recruitment is 
not correct and we don’t 
have training facilities. 
Generally, standards have 
declined.” 

That decline is reflected 
in the number of private se- 
curity guards employed in 
the city. Ten years ago 
there were some 2.000. Now 
there are up to 20.000. One 
big hank - has 36 armed 
guards posted outside and 
inside the building to pro- 
tect It from armed robbery 
and terrorist attack. 

“With the recent change 
of government, we expect 
the police will be revamped 
and re-organised to build 
up a proper Institution 
once and for alL” Mr Yusuf 
says. That is wishfhl think- 
ing. Reform of the police 
does not even figure on the 
government’s agenda. 


Indigenous people of Chiapas 
to rebellion". No real evi- 
dence has been provided so 
for that foreign agitators are 
doing this. 

Suspicion that foe authori- 
ties are whipping up resent- 
ment against foreigners was 
heightened last weekend 
when television reporters in a 
helicopter belonging to foe 
Chiapas state government ar- 
rived in the community of La 
Realidad, close to foe EZLN 
headquarters. 

They filmed members of the 
civilian “peace camp” in the 
village, many of whom are 
Europeans, and presented 
this as evidence that foe 
EZLN was run by foreigners. 

"This was an action 
planned in conjunction with 
foe interior ministry," said 
the opposition congressman 
Gflberto Lopez y Rivas, a 


Spain drops 
hard line on 
Basque plan 
for peace 


Adda Gooch In Madrid 


T HE Spanish government 
has given guarded back- 
ing to a plan devised by main- 
stream Basque nationalists to 
bring about a negotiated end 
to the separatist group ETA's 
30-year campaign of violence. 

The prime minister. Jose 
Maria Aznar, reacted cau- 
tiously to foe proposal that 
would pave the way to involv- 
ing Herri Batasuna. ETA's po- 
litical wing, in foe peace pro- 
cess. But his decision not to 
reject it outright marked a de- 
parture from the hard line he 
has so far adopted. 

Mr Aznar has insisted that 
an unconditional, prolonged 
ETA ceasefire must precede 
any talks. The ceasefire con- 
dition remains, but he now 
appears willing to let foe 
Basque regional president. 
Jose Antonio Ardanza, ex- 
plore possibilities for a nego- 
tiated settlement while ruling 
out direct talks with ETA. 

Mr Ardanza wants to give 
fresh impetus to the mesa de 
Ajurea Enea — a framework 
set up in 1989 whereby all 
Basque political forces that 
condemn violence hold regu- 
lar talks at Ajurea Enea. the 
regional seat of government. 
He wants them to agree on 
key Basque issues to pave a 
way for HB involvement 
On Thursday Mr Aznar 
rejected Mr Ardanza's sugges- 
tion that the government 
should be bound by majority 
positions agreed by foe mesa. 
and said he could only con- 
template proposals encom- 
passed in the existing consti- 
tutional framework, which 
grants the Basque country 
and Catalonia a large mea- 
sure of autonomy but leaves 
no grounds for Spanish sover- 
eignty to be questioned. 


member of foe parliamentary 
peace commission for Chia- 
pas (Cocopa). 

The aim, be said, was “to 
obtain TV footage to kick off 
their strategy of propaganda 

and manipulation". 

Since the Christmas massa- 
cre in Actual of 45 indigenous 
peasants, mostly women mid 
children, by PRI-affiliated 
paramilitaries, foe prd&hce 
of foreign observers in the 
state has increased substan- 
tially, to foe irritation of foe 
army and civilian authorities. 

A total of 53 people have 
been arrested so for for al- 
leged involvement in foe mas- 
sacre. They include two for- 
mer state police commanders 
who were jailed on Thursday. 

Roberto Garcia Rivas and 
Roberto Martin Mdndez are 
accused of Involvement in 
arms procurement and pro- 
tecting foe paramilitary kill- 
ers. The two denied the 
charges and said they were 
merely "scapegoats" for more 
senior figures. 


A S PEI agents carried 
out tests on the store 
of anthrax found in 
Nevada this week, 
bizarre theories about foe 
possible motives of two al- 
leged terrorists carrying foe 
deadly germ were emerging. 

Were they bungling scien- 
tists trying to save America 
from Iraqi biological warfare? 
Or were they microbiologists 
with extremist beliefs who 
were plotting to kill hundreds 
of thousands of people? 

The containers of anthrax 
were found in a Mercedes car 
carrying William Job Leavitt, 
aged 47, and 46-year-old Larry 
Wayne Harris in a suburb of 
Las Vegas on Wednesday. 

The two men foce charges 
of possessing the biological 
agent “for use as a weapon” 
and are being held in prison. 

But Mr Leavitt’s lawyer. 
Lamond Mitts , said the ar- 
rests were a terrible mistake. 
Mr Mills said his client was a 
respectable famil y man with 
a fire protection business who 
lives in a modest bungalow in 
foe Nevadan desert town of 
Logandale. The material 
found in foe car would turn 
out to be “harmless animal 
anthrax vaccine", be said. 

It has also been claimed 
that Mr Leavitt is a microbi- 
ologist who has laboratories 
in Logandale and in Prank- 
flirt. Germany. According to 
this theory. Mr Leavitt and 
Mr Harris were developing a 
cure for anthrax infection. 

Mr Harris, who is currently 


oo probation for receiv Ing 
frozen bubonic plague germs 
through the post on false pre- 
tences, wrote and published a 
book. Bacteriological War- 
fare: A Major Threat to North 
America, in which he de- 
scribed taking advanced 
microbiology courses at Ohio 
State University in 1991. 

The FBI said Mr Harris is a 
licensed public health micro- 
biologist with his own busi- 
ness in Ohio. Until recently 
he was a member of the racist 
hate group. Aryan Nations. 

In court Mr Harris said he 
could not afford a lawyer. But 
foe FBI said that, he and Mr 
Leavitt were found negotiat- 
ing with the bureau's infor- 
mant — a cancer scientist 
they met at a conference — to 
pay $2 millio n (£12 milli on) 
in advance and $18 million 
later for testing equipment. 

While Mr Harris was under 
FBI surveillance in Las Ve- 
gas. be appeared on a local 


Christian television pro- 
gramme promoting research 
theories based on his knowl- 
edge of Iraq. He churned to 
have obtained this knowledge 
through his links with the 
CIA from 1985 to 1990 while be 
was training Iraqi scientists 
in biological warfare. 

He claimed Iraqi agents 
who are Immune to a nthrax 
infection have infiltrated into 
foe United States. If the US 
bombed Iraq, he claimed, the 
agents would release the 
germs to kill thousands of 
Americans, but they could be 
saved with the antidote. 

In a 1997 documentary that 
was never broadcast, Mr Har- 
ris described how he had ob- 
tained anthrax spores by lint 
lng a metal probe into an old 
burial site for cows infected 
with foe animal disease. 

He described how anthrax 
sprayed from foe air could 
kill at least J 00.000 people. 
Asked if he bad active an- 
thrax in his lab, he smiled. 

His public defender. 
Michael Kennedy, summed 
up versions of foe case, say- 
ing: "We know there’s a joker 
in foe deck, but we don’t 
know who it is.” 



W illiam Leavitt (centre) and Larry Wayne Harris (right) 
are charged with possessing anthrax for use as a weapon 


US anthrax arrests expose loophole 


Richard Norton-Tayfor 


T HE arrests of two men 
who were allegedly 
planning to bomb the 
New York subway system 
with anthrax exposed a po- 
tentially devastating loop- 
hole in controls imposed by 
the United States to counter 
the threat of chemical and 
biological terrorism. 

Larry Wayne Harris, one 
of the men, is a former lieu- 
tenant of the white suprem- 
acist group Aryan Nations. 
He is also an experienced 
microbiologist, but he 
needed help from a medical 


research scientist to test the 

am-frrax. 

Scientists and students of 
terrorism said chemicals 
which can be used to make 
deadly nerve gas. and germs 
and toxins to produce bio- 
logical weapons, are widely 
used In medicine and agri- 
culture. They noted that the 
substances were easy to 
transport, in steel flasks for 
example. 

But they stressed the dif- 
ficulty of disseminating the 
substances and producing 
CB weapons in a form which 
could be used in a terrorist 
attack. 

The A urn Shinrikyo cult. 


which killed 12 people and 
injured more than 5,000 in a 
sarin nerve gas attack on 
the Tokyo subway in 1995, 
had recruited scientists and 
microbiologists, but if the 
sarin had been dispersed as 
planned, manyinore would 
have died. 

A report leaked this week 
from the House of Represen- 
tatives task force on terror- 
ism and unconventional 
warfare said Saddam Hus- 
sein had smuggled chemical 
weapons to Sudan, Yemen 
and Algeria, and that Iraqi 
scientists esperimentingta 
biological weapons had been 
sent to Libya. 


Borneo chokes as fires rage 


Last year noxious smoke choked 
Thailand. Now the islands of 
Sumatra and Borneo are 
enveloped in smog as their 
forests go up in flames, writes 
John Aglionby in Jakarta 


S MOG from forest 
and brush fires In 
Indonesia is blan- 
keting parts of Bor- 
neo and Sumatra, 
bringing respiratory prob- 
lems. the closure of airports 
and warnings from Singapore 
of disasters to come. 

The Indonesian authorities 
appear to be deliberately 
understating the severity or 
foe problem. But foreign ob- 
servers and local non-govern- 
mental organisations predict 
a repeat of last year's catas- 
trophe when polluted haze 
spread from Australia to 
Thailand. Already more than. 
31.000 acres of forest have 
been razed, and satellites 
have -detected hundreds of 
fires on both islands. 

“The situation is going to 
get much worse." said one an- 
alyst, "because it is being ex 
acerbated by a second mas- 
sive drought across Indonesia 
in less than a year and the 
government’s failure to check 
foe fires that cause foe haze.” 
Blast Kalimantan on Borneo 
is the worst-affected area. 
This year there bas been no 
significant rainfall during foe 
normal wet months. Tern in- 
dung airport, in the provin- 
cial capital Samar in da. has 
been closed 17 days in the 
month due to the baze. 

The fires are having a dire 
effect on animals. Orangutans 
in Kutai National Park. 75 
miles north or Samarinda. 
have been seen fleeing the 
jungle after 4.000 acres of 
their habitat was engulfed in 
flames and haze. “I have 
never seen so many orang- 
utans running around so 
close to human settlements 
before. Every animal in the 
park seemed to be panick- 
ing.” one park ranger said. 

Ludwig Schindler, the 
leader of the International 
Fore st Fire Management 
OFFM) project based in Sa- 
marinda. said there was a 
50 per cent chance no rain 
would come until July. “The 
fires have escalated so it is 
impossible to fight them all.” 


The drought, caused by the 
El Nino effect which disrupts 
foe climate In foe tropical Pa- 
cific. has also affected crops 
in east Kalimantan. At least 
25.000 people are facing 
severe food shortages. “They 
think their only way out 
seems to be to burn more land 
to cultivate,” said a 
researcher for foe Indonesian 
Forum for the Environment. 

Mr Schindler’s team has 
been training army officers to 
fight foe fires, foe army being 
the only Indonesian body 
with foe necessary resources. 
However, since hist week the 
army has cut back Its activ- 
ity. “It’s a question of prior- 
ities.” said a spokesman for 
the Tanjungpura military 
command in Kalimantan. 

The social unrest in Indone- 
sia is one priority. Riots are 
occurring dally over rising 
prices caused by foe seven- 
month economic crisis, and 
the army — of 220,000 recruits 
in a population of 202 million 
— is at full stretch. 

In Sumatra the worst haze 
bas been in Riau province, 
less than 30 miles from Singa- 
pore. Here hot spots cluster in 
the same places day after day. 
suggesting many of these 
Ores are not small slash-and- 
bum affairs but big conflagra- 
tions started by companies 
clearing land to extend 
plantations. 

The smog in Sumatra this 
month has been kept in check 
only by the odd shower. 
"Luckily, it has rained three 
times in the last two days.” 
said a resident of foe Riau 
capital. Pekanbaru. "Before 
that we had no rain for the 
last three weeks, and the haze 
got so thick we couldn't see 
foe end of foe road." 

Singapore, which was 
shrouded in smog for several 
months last year, has had haze 
twice this month. The city 
issues pollution-level update 
every three hours. “After foe 
horrors of last year, we cannot 
be too prepared." said a 
spokesman at Singapore's me- 
teorology centre. 



Riots erupt 
as Chinese 
blamed for 
price rises 


R IOTING in Kendarl. Sula- 
wesi. yesterdav was the 
latest outburst to rock Indo- 
nesia in its worst economic 
crisis for 30 years. The mili- 
tary patrolled the streets 
warning that rioters would be 
5 hot. folio wing protests on 
Thursday by a 10.000-strong 
crowd over high food prices 


About 60 residents were ar- 
rested and dozens of shops 
and houses, mainly owned by 
Chinese, were damaged. 

The Chinese — like this el- 
derly woman pictured pray- 
ing — are trying to mitigate 
the view that they control 
commerce and so are respon- 
sible for foe rise in foe cost of 
some basic foods by 400 per 
cent, but have tried to over- 
come the hostility by dis- 
counting food and donating to 
poor communities. The Chi- 
nese dominate commerce but 
complain they are being made 
scapegoats for economic prob- 
lems out of their control. AP. 
tondari. 
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9ood food guide 

^H^ sn 


,. IEn the His. 
tpry of British 
gastronomy 

fro* ^otel-iceep. 

l** genius of Francis rP 3 ”' 00 ' 
^Proprietor ^ 

opened for its soth holel 

S2r Ws ^SmTTS. 

“fey?-" 

•ssru 

“®, institutions. It was the 

bS? S^ 0 Character of them 

rh^J^ ne 5° slty - hospitality 
^ arm . and kindness were 
Francis Couison's natural 
forms of expression. 

He was bom in Bedford, the 
youngest or^.e^o^^ 

e^ier W K, a d £ aper 311(1 3 
Weaker, from whom Francis 

K£*“ “rfy PacifisnTillrs 
SSTh. 1 " 3 remarkably 
hospitable house, welcoming 

SJS Iess fQ rtunate folk in 
™ M^Ptttleutarly Jewish 
Emilies fleeing Na2i persecu- 
f lorL ri “ was she. and his sis- 
ter, Bessie, who imbued Fran 
cis with a passion for 
cooking, pastry in particular 
He was educated at Bedford 
modem school, an institution 
ue did not remember with 
particular fondness. Towards 
the end of his schooling, he 
came under the influence of 
Marshal] Palmer, the organist 
at Woburn Abbey, who en- 
couraged his ambition to go 
to King's College. Cambridge, 
as a music scholar. When the 
war came, he registered as a 
conscientious objector. After 
a spell on forestry duties in 


George Male 


j, hp jo . nc(J 

* s when he had his first expe 

catf>rLn° r th(f prnctl '-' 11 side^f 
catering, supervising lau vol- 

cooktnn ° r ^ Bedford unit, 

Ut . 3,XI nwal* 3 day 
d "?^ ns aher SO people, 
hs S ? e erld ° r the war. first- 
tend knowledge of Nazi bru- 

2 L < jf u i ed him »° abandon 
pacifism, but not his ideal of 
creating a place as far 

removed from the traumas or 
wartime Britain as it was 
possible to imagine — "to cos- 
set. to nourish and to nur- 
ture as he pur it. 

In April tins, he saw Shnr- 
rovr Bay advertised in the 


partner. Brian Sack, who sen- 
sibly tempered Francis’s al- 
most otherworldly generosity 
with a certain practicality, 
and Sharrow Bay prospered. 
Whether by design or by acci- 
dent, Sharrow Bay had a dis- 
tinctive character. It was en- 
velupingly comfortable; it was 
deliciously cluttered: it was 
diverting!}- good humoured; it 
was unobtrusively cultured. 
And, ai its heart, was Fra nc is 
Couison’s cooking. 

In the light of modem di- 
etary nostrums, perhaps It is 
amazing that Coulson lived so 
long. He was not a chef to es- 
chew the delights of butter 
and cream. And it was to 
Francis Coulson we owe the 
resurrection of the sticky tof- 
fee pudding. Awards and rec- 


He moved in with his pans, a kettle, 
a pair of gumboots, a torch, a few 
candies and some groceries, charging 
guests £1 . The first year's profit was £29 


Manchester Guardian. Two 
months later, he returned 
with his father, who also Tell 
under the spell of the place 
and agreed to pav the first 
year s rent, in October, he 
moved in. with his pans, a 
kettle, a pair of gumboots. a 
torch, a few candles and some 
groceries. The hotel actually 
opened its doors to the world 
in spring 1949. charging £1 for 
bed. breakfast, tea, dinner 
and hot chocolate. Given the 
austere nature of the times, 
and the remote position he 
had chosen, it was a decision 
of extraordinary bravado. 
The first year's profit was £29. 

to 1952, Coulson was joined 
by the man who became his 


ognition showered in and he 
was also awarded an MBE. In 
later years. Francis detached 
himself from the day-to-day 
running of place, but he 
remained, to the end, the em- 
bodiment of its spirit 


Matthew Fort 

Egon Ronay writes; Frauds 
Couison's human attributes 
were most exceptional and 
virtually non-existent in the 
world of chefs and restaura- 
teurs. Great modesty to the 
point of shyness and diffi- 
dence, a retiring nature, 
truly heartfelt kindlin ess, 
and unaffected concern for 
the happiness of his guests 


In defence of the 
realm of Arsenal 



George Male ... an ever benign and tolerant presence on the football field 


Xenia Field 


(of whom he couldn't have 
thought of as customers"). I 
knew him for almost some 38 
years after my guide discov- 
ered his amazing skill partic- 
ularly in patisseries, un- 
known in those days, as it 
concentrated on finesse and 
lightness of taste and fla- 
vours much more than the 
less important theatricality 
of presentation. 

One of his greatest experi- 
ences and. as he always said, 
triumphs was in 1976 when 
I, over-ruling his character- 
istic protestations, took him 
to Paris to cook a lunch at 
Chez Maxim's — each mak- 
ing a different course. After 
days of agonising, be chose 
syllabub, of which he was 
the unsurpassed master, as 
his dish — the only one that 
completely foxed the glitter- 
ing array of French culinary 
potentates, none of whom 
had heard of it before. 

It turned out to be the star 
of the event — not that he 
ever admitted it His inordi- 
nate excitement kept me 
worried for days as he had 
had a heart operation many 
years before, not to speak of 
the extraordinary care he 
took about the main ingre- 
dient 

Paid Haatheote addas Fran- 
cis Coulson was the greatest 
inspiration to my career. I 
was a very ordinary, fairly 
undirected and certainly 
green young chef, who, when 
I walked through the doors of 
Sharrow Bay on Lake Ulls- 
water in 1979 for a heart-to- 
heart with my parents over 
lunch. wa6 aspiring to 
nothing. • - 

• I shouldn't have been there 
at all My father wanted to 
stimulate my decision to stay 
in catering, and the fact that 
the Miller Howe, os Lake 


G eorge Male, who 

has- died aged 87. 
once said to Ar- 
senal’s famous out- 
side-left. Cliff Bastin; “By the 
tune 1 came out of that room, I 
was not only convinced I was 
a full blown right-back. I 
knew, without doubt, that I 
was the best right-back in the 
country." Which, in the event, 
he became. 

The room was the office of 
Arsenal’s manager, Herbert 
Chapman, who h « d almost leg- 
endary powers cf persuasion. 
The time was autumn tofts 
Male was a reserve wing-half 
of apparently moderate abili- 
ties. Chapman had decided 



Coulson ‘Cooking is an art, and all art is a patience' 


that Arsenal’s right-back and 
captain, the much respected 
Tom Parker, had come to the 
end of the road. The apparent 
successor was Leslie Comp- 
ton, brother of the great foot- 
baller-cricketer Denis, who 
had joined the dub as a right- 
back the previous year. But 
Chapman decided that Leslie 
was too slow, and he had to 
wait until the war years be- 
fore playing regularly for 
Arsenal and England, 

Born In East London. Male 
had played senior amateur 
footballer In the Isthmian 
League for Clapton, joining 
Arsenal in 1930, and making 
his football league debut at 
left-half that same year. The 
following season, he played 
nine league games; but 
most Important appea r ance, 
and a quite unexpected one, 
came in the FA Cup Final of 
1932. Arsenal were due to play 
Newcastle United at Wem- 
bley. and Alex James, inside- 
left and fulcrum . of their 
attack, was In doubt The 
Issue was settled when, in 
training at Brighton, Tom 


Windermere, was closed for 
lunch was my fortune; sud- 
denly. by entering Francis's 
and Brian's doors. I had 
walked into Aladdin’s Cave. 

My meal of marinated 
salmon and white wine or- 
ange and lemon, sole with 
souffle suissers chicken and 
wild mushrooms, followed by 
sticky toffee pudding — a 
dish which every chef, ama- 
teur cook and supermarket 
attempts to make but rarely 
acknowledges its originator 
— made me feel that my 
culinary skin g were inade- 
quate. 

After lunch. 1 asked 
whether 1 could see the 
kitchen. Francis showed me 
around, although he must 
have wondered whether he 
was wasting his time when I 
told him I cooked packet 


Whittaker, the Arsenal 
trainer, on Chapman's orders, 
subjected James to a powerful 
tackle. James collapsed in ag- 
ony, and Chapman shuffling 
the team, brought in Male at 
left-half. 

Things went wrong for 
Arsenal at Wemhley, when 
they succumbed to a notori- 
ous over-the-line goal, Rich- 
ardson, of Newcastle, pulling 
the ball back when it bad 
crossed the line, for Allen to 
head in. The goal was 
allowed; Arsenal lost 2-1. 

Later that year, Male was 
installed at right-back and 
stayed there with great suc- 
cess up to the second .world 
war. when be joined the Royal 
Air Force. He was a perfect 
complement to the rather 
more elegant left-back, Eddie 
Hapgood, who became captain 
of England, a position Male 
would also bold. Together, 
they played for their country 
14 times, George winning 19 
England caps, the first Ctf fh*»m 
in the torrid circumstances of 
the Battle of Highbury of No- 
vember, 1934, when England 
beat Italy. 


soups and scampi and chips 
for a litdng. Perhaps that was 
why it took two years and 
many applications before 1 
got a job with him. 

Working with Francis. I 
not only learned how to 
cook, I learned the art of 
how to respect people, some- 
thing those in our trade — 
especially the sucessfol ones 
— are not always noted For. 
He will be missed by so 
many. I. for one. owe my 
career to him and loved him 
dearly. “My boy," he said to 
me. "cooking is an art, and 
all art is a patience." Fran- 
cis had a better understand- 
ing than most of the art of 
cooking. 


Come into my garden, please 


i FIELD, who has 
aged 103. was a 
an who admired 
it and success: in 
ly of powerful men 
l. she was a perfect 
took on a bewilder- 
>er of jobs ana 
th relentless ener- 
she wanted some- 
avariably got it 

born in Secunder- 

, where her fethei 
il manager of the 
j-Deggan mines, 
ng year, the family 
the 8^acre Titten- 

k in Berkshire, 
ia developed the 
ye of gardening. 
ier to be the Daily 
telling editor for 33 
father, a stocK- 
[t up a famous coi- 
hododendrons and 

his daughter in 

lD for auriculas. 

she won a Royto 
ral Society gold- 

also awarded 


LOTUUUH-u* — 

5rst world war. 
as a nurse, an 
ich almost ceij 
the seeds t» 
her. She was 
ufedaQle de Be- 
, y the French 


government for her part In or- 
ganising medical supplies to 
French armies in the field. 

In 1933, foe life of wealth 
and privilege came to an 
abrupt end when her father 
died penniless. Xenia became 
a secretary, working for the 
impresario Basil Dean, even- 
tnally becoming bis assistant 
She also turned her hand to 
writing plays, three of which 
were produced m LondoiL 
She married Dr James Field 
in 1936. He died six years later 
and she never remarried- 

A brilliant organiser, she 
became deputy director of sal- 
vage and recovery in Herbert 



Field . . - relentless energy 


Morrison’s Ministry of Supply 
during foe second world war, 
and was responsible for the 
collection of aluminium 
kitchen utensils. She 
recruited eight women’s 
organisations to arrange visits 
to nine million housewives, 
and also worked in the East 
End during the Blitz. 

After the war, Xenia became 
involved in politics, winning 
Paddington North for Labour 
in the LCC elections. As 
Labour candidate in Somerset 
North, she stood unsuccess- 
fully for Parliament. Two 
other attempts to enter West- 
minster foiled, but by now, as 
a JP, she bad become involved 
in the treatment of prisoners. 
The way that young offenders 
were dealt with was to domi- 
nate the rest ctf her life. 

Xenia was an extremely as- 
tute businesswoman and, by 
skilful investment, she con- 
verted the £80 fioo her husband 
left her into more than £4 mil- 
lion, foe greater part of which 
she used to set up foe Xenia 
Field Foundation. In 197L the 
foundation opened a hostel for 
first-time defendants at the 
Salvation Army's Booth 
House in WhitechapeL There, 
homeless men on remand 
could live a relatively normal 
life before their hearings, 
rather than be held in prison 


a wa i ti n g, trial Her initiative 
led to other hostels through- 
out the country. 

She worked continuously 
Bar better prison c on ditions, 
and started the Field Lectures, 
which brought prominent 
speakers — from Sir David 
Frost to foe late Emlyn Wil- 
liams — to Holloway, Fenton- 
vide, Wandsworth and Worm- 
wood Scrubs. She also 
organised variety concerts for 
men in London prisons at 
Christmas. She was awarded 
the MBE for her prison work. 

When she herself laced the 
problems of old age. Xenia 
funded post-graduate research 
into gerontology and epidio- 
mology at Hammersmith Hos- 
pital She also gave money to 
foe Salvation Army to help 
the homeless. 

As a young woman, she was 
a fine athlete and was offered 
a place in the English lacrosse 
team. She was also a champi- 
onship class golfer. She wrote 
a number of successful gar- 
dening hooks and an impor- 
tant study of women in prison, 
Undo- Lock And Key. 


Chafes Lyte 


Xenia Noelle Field, journalist, 
gardener, politician, bom De- 
cember 25, 1084; died January 
24. 1998 


M ALE had come In as 
a late replacement 
for the veteran 
right-back. Tom 
Cooper, one of seven Arsenal 
men to figure in that England 
team. "George Male," wrote 
Bastin, in later years, "per- 
haps lacked Eddie Hapgood ’s 
polish. He had a positional 
sense which was not a jot be- 
hind Eddie’s, however, while 
his powers of recovery were 
considerable." 

In 1938. in Milan. Male was 
involved in an incident, 
which echoed down the years. 
Playing against Italy, he 


Weekend birthdays 


Francis Coulson. chef and 
hotelier, bom June 6, 4919; died 
February 20. 1998 


moved to cover the big Italian 
centre-forward, as Andreolo. 
Italy's Uruguayan bora cen- 
tre-half. sent a tong pass down 
the middle. As Pidla moved to 
foe hall in turn, he slipped, 
stuck out his arm, and 
punched the ball over his 
shoulder into the net. 
following through to hit Male 
in the eye. Dr Pecos Bauwens, 
the German referee, gave a 
goal, to the fUry of the Italian 
Crown Prince, who wanted to 
rush down ‘ oh. to the field ' td 
protest but was restrained by 
Stanley Rous, the Football 
Association's Secretary. Male 
received a black eye in foe 
process, but was always, typi- 
cally. at great pains to empha 
sise that Piola had not meant 
it Few his part Piola joked 
about it years later. 

Male gained consolation for 
the disappointments of the 
1932 Cup Final when he 
played an outstanding game 
for Arsenal in the flnal of 1936 
at Wemhley. when Sheffield 
United were beaten, with 
great difficulty. 1-0. He gained 
league championship medals 
In their hat-trick of victories 
between 1933 and 1935, miss- 
ing only 10 league games in 
those three seasons. Alto- 
gether, he would play 285 first 
division matches, scoring 19 
goals. 

On retirement he looked 
after foe third team, training 
on the Griders Green (later 
Heudon) ground at Clare- 
rnond Road. Crackle wood, an 
ever benign and tolerant pres- 
ence. He was married to a 

Yorkshire woman. 


Brian GttanvfUe 


George Male, footballer, bom 
1912; died February 20. 1999 


THE .eyes have it — long, 
mean slits cut into a face so 
craggy that eagles wouldn’t 
dare to nest in it Actor Alan 
Rickman, 52 today, has be- 
come famous for lefty dis- 
dain. To watch him steal Die 
Hard from Bruce Willis or 
Robin Hood from Kevin 
Costner is to see the cha- 
risma of evil recreated in 
one’s own guts. 

It was not ever thus. Before 
his legendary creation of the 
Vlscomte de Valmont in the 
RSCs Liaisons Dangereuses, 
Rickman was a classic 
trouper — an actor’s actor, 
seldom out of work, hut never 
likely to play the king. One 
night in Stratford in 1985 
changed all that “a lot of 
people left the theatre want- 
ing to have sex. and most of 
them wanted to have it with 
Alan Ric k man," said his co- 
star Lindsay Duncan. 

Since then. Rickman, whose 
painter and decorator father 
died when he was five, has 
used his stardom well, not 
least to get leverage as a direc- 
tor. The Winter Guest, a play 
that began as a dinner-party 
conversation with Duncan, 
has just made the journey 
from stage to screen. He is. 
depending on who you talk to, 
difficult, haughty or fero- 
ciously loyal It may come as 
some surprise to his fens to 
learn that foe man who played 
Meaner and the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham, will make his next 
screen outing as an angeL 



Today’s other birthdays: Jllly 
Cooper, writer, 61; Tyne 
Daly, film actress. 52; Hubert 
de Givenchy, fashion de- 
signer, 71; Vanessa Fettz, 
chat show hostess, 36; Mag- 
nus Lmldafer . former editor, 
the Scotsman, 58; Robert Mu- 
gabe. president of Zimbabwe, 
74; Diana Organ, Labour MP. 
46; Olga Poltzzi, hotelier. 51: 
Nina Simone, singer. 65. 

Tomorrow's • birthdays: 
Michael Chang, tennis 
player, 28; Sir Brian FoUett 
biologist 59; Bruce Forsyth, 
entertainer. 70; Sheila Ban- 
cods, actress. 65; Peter Ja- 
cobs, chief executive, BUPA. 
55; Senator Edward Kenne- 
dy, 66; Sir John Kerr, perma- 
nent under-secretary. Foreign 
Office. 56; Niki Lauda, motor 
racing champion. 49; Devon 
Malcolm, cricketer, 36; Sir 
John Mills, actor. 90; Baddy 
Tate, saxophonist, 85. 


Face to Faith 


Why we need to 
free the Church 
from England 


Catherine Shelley 


A S THE populations of 

Li Scotland and Wales as- 
/ Vsert their nationality by 
voting for devolutioa ques- 
tions are raised about the na- 
ture oTEnglish nationality. 
One such question is the role 
of religious allegiance. In a 
country with significant 
regional identification, it could 

be argued that the Church of 
England is one of the few over- 
arching symbols of En glish, as 
opposed to British, identity. 

Or is this a myth sustained 
fay those who would impose a 
particular form of establish- 
ment England, with the church 
on the village green all of a 
piece with foe warm beer and 
cricket so beloved of John 
Major? Either way, it shows 
that establishment of the 
Church of England Is more 
than a question of law. 

The Church of England is 
foe safe, vaguely familiar face 
of English religion. People fall 
back on its religious services 
at certain key moments in life. 
But its incul titration within 
En glish life goes beyond this; 
it is frequently unconscious, 
an identification with the 
Chiteb as part of a cultural 
heritage, regardless of actual 
religi ous faith. 

An example of this phenom- 
enon was my father’s state- 
ment, when I converted from 
atheism to Roman Catholi- 
cism, that it would not have 
been such a shock and disap- 
pointment to him had I joined 
the Anglican, rather than the 
Roman Catholic, Church. 

There was no rational or theo- 
logical basis for this; it was 
simply that Anglicanism was 
more familiar, more English 
and therefore more compre- 
hensible. So Anglicanism is 
generally seen as consonant 
with respectability, modera- 
tion and a vague, nan-prosely- 
tising 1 iho rali xm 
Images of the Church of Eng- 
land’s role in national life 
abound; the church fete, 
church parade. May Queen, 
harvest festival, foe church at 
Christmas, lessons and carols 
from King's College, church 
bells on Sundays, the Church 
attunes of national celebra- 
tion and commiseration — cor- 
onations, royal weddings, 
state funerals. Armistice Day 
and so on. In hospitals, prisons 
and colleges there is usually a 
chaplain, who is almost al- 
ways Anglican. "Broadly 
Christian” worship in schools 
means that most of the popula- 
tion grows up with the idea 
that “normal ’’ religion is 
Christian, and those who are 
withdrawn from it are odd ex- 
ceptions to the national norm. 

At parish level, the Anglican 
Church tends to be seen as the 
predominant face of religion. 
There tend to be more Angli- 
can churches in most towns 
than churches of other denom- 
inations— for example, the 
Roman Catholic parish I be- 
long to covers the same area as 


A Country Diary 


three Anglican parishes. So 
the Anglican vicar is more 
likely to be seen at community 
meetings than leaders of other 
faith communities. 

More fundamentally, there 
Is a profound difference in ec- 
clesiology — or foe under- 
standing of its co mmunit y — 
between the Anglican Church 
and other faith co mmunit ies. 
As the Established Church, 
foe Church of En g la n d claim s 
anyone living within its par- 
ish boundaries as a parishio- 
ner. This is a profoundly inclu- 
sive vision, but it can have 
drawbacks. For those oT other 
faiths, it can be interpreted as 
paternalism. 

As they are often from immi- 
grant backgrounds, be they 
Irish or Spanish-speaking 
Roman Catholics. Pakistani 
Muslims or Hindus, there is a 
strong sense ofhistorical ex- 
clusion from the religious 
mainstream, and therefore a 
continued sense of not being 
fully part of this society. Yet 
the broadening of English cul- 
ture by the Immigration of 
other faiths and traditions is 
just as much a part cf English 
history as the Church of Eng- 
land — there were Jewish com- 
munities here in Shake- 
speare’s time. 

Prejudice against all these 
faith communities can still he 
found and foe problems of prej- 
udice multiply when overlain 
with issues of racial prejudice, 
particularly to foe case of 
Islam. How often is the stereo- 
type of the Muslim taken from 
foe extremists, whilst foe 
stereotype of Christianity is 
taken from the moderate, es- 
tablished mainstream? 

T HE es tablishment nf t he 
Church of England has 
given it a role which has 
preserved its political power In 
English, Indeed British, life in 
a way which exceeds its cur- 
rent following inthe country. 
However, disestablishment 
will be a far longer and more 
complex process than simply 
the passage of a law; there is a 
far greater cultural disestab- 
lishment involved as wen. The 
important thing Is whether es- 
tablishment — and the pres- 
ence of the Church— is a posi- 
tive factor supporting foe 
Church's faith and mission, or 
whether disestablishment 
would be a further nail inthe 
coffin of briief within a secular 
society. '*'■ 

I believe that the pre-or- 
dained power that comes with 
establishment is not condu- 
cive to mission; without it, ! 
believe that the presence of the ' 
Church within our cultural 
heritage, and In our streets, is 
more likely to keep faith alive. 
The important thing is that foe 
question of faith and mission is 
where the disestablishment 
debate should begin. 


Catherine Shelley works tor the 
diocese of Arundel and Brighton 
and is author of the Christian 
Socialist Movement’s 
Established Certainties 


LANGSETT: The mild man- 
nered south-westerlies that 
brought so much low cloud 
and rain across foe heights 
after foe beginning of foe year 

suddenly became sharp, short- 
tempered blasts from due 
north. Snow flurries swept out 
of West Yorkshire with great, 
blue patchworks of open win- 
ter sky between them. Stand- 
ing on the utmost prow of 
Bartcliff. we crouched behind 
the broken wall, while an- 
other burst of “goose-down" 
came across; then we were up 
to m height and gasping at 
the gorgeous prospect as the 
sunbeams picked out a score 
of far-off hill-farms. This bold 
headland of HartcUff is com- 
posed of Greenmoor Rock, 
which outcrops as a 40-foot 
thick bed of fine-grained, 
even-textured stone: lack of 
bedding, and a beautiful blue- 
grey colouring, add up to 
make it what's been described 
as “the most valuable and 
beautiful budding stone ctf foe 
Yorkshire Coal Measures." Up 


l here, too, we’re on a conve- 
nient vantage point to look 
westwards over foe Namuiian 
rocks that form foe axis of 
these Pennines. The highest 
ground are outcroppings of 
the lower Coal Measures, con- 
taining so much valnable 
building stone and roofing 
fla gs — Greenmoor Rock, 
Grenoslde Sandstone. Penis- 
tone Flags — which has been 
won from hundreds of small 
quarries through the centu- 
ries. Had you stood up here 
before 1741, you’d have no- 
ticed a busy highway climbing 
foe south-western comer at 
Hartcliff. The main salt track 
from Cheshire came this way. 
and went on towards the Don 
Valley and Doncaster. In I74L 
foe turnpike surveyor created 
a sharp detour to the north, 
with a new road down the long 
slope to Millhouse Green, to 
the Don Valley near Penis- 
tone. After that, only local and 
farm traffic toiled op to foe 
crest of the breezy hilL 

ROGER REDFBRN 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A report headed, Church 
offers foe Lord's Prayer in 
alternative forms. Page 4, 
February 12, we gave foe im- 
pression that foe original lan- 
guage of the Lord's Prayer 
was Hebrew. The earliest pre- 
served versions of foe Lord’s 
prayer are in Greek, and they 
record words which were al- 
most certainly spoken in 
Aramaic. 

THE CONTENTS strip above 
the masthead on Page I on 
Saturdays (today included) 
seems to be contusing some 
readers. It says: Inside today's 
five indispensable sections. In 
fact, foe five sections are as 
follows, l. The main news- 
paper 2. The Week; 3. Jobs & 
Money. 4. The Guide; 5. The 
Guardian Weekend. Confu- 
sion seems to have arisen be- 
cause foe back of The Week, 
the main sports page, is also 
illustrated, causing some 


readers to look for a separate 
Sports section, which there 
isn’t. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers! Edi- 
tor, lan Mayes, by telephoning 
Oiri 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mait 
reader®guardian.co.uk 


In Memoriavn 


PALMER, uaetxa, February Z2ntf 1902. 
Pros* lightly on Her sweet earth. For She 
stepped lightly » Thee'. Virgil. 

VWBt Sandy. PUM), always mftsed - 
war present. Brian. 


Birthdays 


B40LANO. Kevin. 34 today. Happy Birth- 
day. love tram Vivien, your mother. 

■To place your gmowcement waphone 
mri 713 456/ or lax 0171 713 4129 between 
bam end 3pm Mon-Fii 
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After Kofi 
returns . . . 

Then the bombing dilemma? 

AS KOFI ANNAN begins talks in Ba g hdad, we sho » M 
already be thinking of what will happen when he 
returns. If only he could secure an unambiguous signed 
agreement from Saddam Hussein . . . But be is much 
more likely to bring back an amb iguous co mmitment 
which those who sent him to Baghdad will then have to 
weigh. The divide between the US-British axis and the 
rest of the Permanent Five is already clear, but a 
crucial difference has also emerged between Washing- 
ton and London. Over there, the Clinton administration 
does not mind if its diplomatic bluff is called, because it 
has always believed that bombing made sense. Over 
here, increasingly, we do mind. The imminent prospect 
of ordering RAF pilots into action alongside the Ameri- 
cans has brought borne, even to our Whitehall warriors, 
the limitations of military action. 

For the British Government, the carefully orches- 
trated build-up to this confrontation began with a 
simple proposition — that with a thug like Saddam 
Hussein, diplomatic persuasion only works if it is 
backed by the threat of force. As Tony Blair, Robin 
Cook and George Robertson took turns to argue this 


case , we must assume they understood what every 
competent schoolteacher knows — that a threat only 
works if you really mean it But when “ mean i n g it” 
involved just moving an aircraft carrier to foe Gui£ this 
was a lot easier. Had the final decision been taken a 
week or two ago, thin gs m i ght still have gone smoothly. 
It was the drawn-out process Of trying to legiti mis e 
militar y action through the UN — something on which 
foe UK particularly insisted — which gave time for 
critics to chip away at foe argument 

Ministers have progressively conceded that foe UN 
does not know where Saddam’s chemical and biological 
weapons are hidden, that dispersing them with bombs 
would be dangerous, that civilian casualties are inevita- 
ble, and that the UN inspectors’ success in destroying 
all but foe remnants of Saddam’s weapons is at risk if 
air strikes mean they cannot return. 

On the other side of the balance there remains foe 
Government's conviction that bombing chemical plants 
would delay Saddam’s nerve gas production by many 
years — according to Mr Cook “without any risk to 
human life” — and that hitting his military Infrastruc- 
ture hard would weaken his grip on power. The 
Government also asserts that air strikes would main- 
tain the authority of the UN, though how this could be 
so if the inspectors bad meanwhile been thrown out or 
totally obstructed, is difficult to understand. 

Senior American officials however have been at pains 
to mak e it clear, ever since Mr Annan’s mission to 
Baghdad got the green light, that the US does not regard 


tie authority of the UN as the only criterion. Madeleine 
Albrigh t , after her public mauling at Nashville, put it 
very plainly. ‘The president is OTmmander-m-chief and 
he will makp the decision in terms of our national 
interests.”. T he inference is that Washington's interests 
may be different from those of the inter n a tion a l com- 
munity as represented by foe UN. 

If national fntef psf- is invoked in this way, where does 
that leave Tony Blair? Perhaps he judges Britain's 
interests to lie primarily in showing solidarity with 
President Clinton; in which case, he will follow Wash- 
ington’s hnp whether or not it leads to military action. 
But it would be more prudent to reserve the right to 
take an independent view. Many who are not in the 
traditional “anti-war" lobby still see this (xmfrontation 
as a deadly sort of poker garo e — where having to resort 
to air strikes means you’ve lost 


The laws of sex 

Equal treatment is overdue 

IT WOULD HAVE been oppressive justice if any of the 
seven gay m en in the Bolton Case bad been sent to jalL 
Convicted earlier this month on charges arising out erf 
private sex parties which they videoed, they were either 
given suspended sentences or probation and commu- 
nity service. But should they ever have been charged? 


The barriers of public serual toteaace ^vebeen 
rnshed baric a long way farther stoos the 
Offences Act which permitted gay sex but only u w> 
nore than two men took part or were present Most 
leople would now subscribe to the common 
hat there should be no distinction 
aw allows for heterosexuals and for homosexuals. 

*5 foe office generally reflect the same view by 

■ro rcising discretion when the l^wisteffiiurally 

ten by gays. They appear to have 

oen in Bolton because erf an alleged 

actor” - that one of the grotto was sot 

be age of consent — i e that he was M*yet ia Yet fafc 

oo runs up against an evident laris 

European Commisssion has ffiready r ule d y 

SSfid for Britain to maintain Wagrf 

onsent for men and women; it cannot be long before 

tie age of consent for gay sex is lowered to 16 too. There 

ras no suggestion in foe Bolton proceedings that any of 

be men participated imwfflingly. Nor 

ilement of sadomasochism — although ^whether such 

iractices should attract foe attention of the law is itself 

. contentious area. . 

The public mood has moved in the last few decadesby 
everal centuries. This is an area where Jack Straw 
hould institute legal change without any electoral 
i naim Most people do not censure private consensual 
tetivities of whatever kind. They are more likriy to 
rffidse the abuse of power in a one- toone s exual 


Letters to the Editor 


Lifting up the masonic apron 


Y OUR leader (Laying 
bare the masons — 
Why not add the MPs? 
February 18) does not 
go nearly far enough, hi the 
1970s I worked for a public 
utility. There was a contract 
which the lowest bidder, a 
local tradesman, seemed quite 
capable of fulfilling. It was 
awarded to another contrac- 
tor who lived about 30 miles 
away, but who happened to 
belong to the same masonic 
lodge as the boss. 

Another mason, who was 
utterly unsuitable to continue 
in his current job, was to be 
down graded. Whilst in the 
office adjacent. 1 heard the un- 
mistakable voice of the direc- 
tor, also a mason, booming 
over the conference phone: "X 
must be given this job! There 
must be some integrity in the 
square!” He was reappointed. 

In 1981, as a Labour council- 
lor in Greater Manchester, I 
wrote asking that the ruling 
labour Group should require 
all councillors and officials to 
register their membership. 
The secretary asked me ear- 
nestly to withdraw my letter 
saying that I had no idea what 
masonry was all about and 
that I would be needlessly up- 
settingvalued members of the 
party. 

From about 80 labour coun- 
cillors present, my resolution 
received but 11 votes. 

Jack Straw, in trying to 
drag masonry into the light of 
day, has no idea of the opposi- 
tion he will have to face. 

Mike Hynes. 

Oldham, Lancs. 

A S A Catholic I am prohib- 
ited on pain of excommu- 
nication from Joining the 


trouser-leg lifting brother- 
hood. However, I find myself 
uneasy with the tone of your 
leader. There must be some 
way of allaying public fears 
without some of the Intrusive 
measures you suggest 
Dr Paul Keeley . 

Glasgow. 

C HRIS MuXLin seems more 
like the Wltchfinder Gen- 
eral than the Home Affairs 
Select Committee chairman, 
in demanding the identifica- 
tion of Freemasons. 

I am not a Freemason , but 
Mr Muffin’s attitude is eerily 
reminiscent of both post-war 
McCarthy (.remember the per- 
sistent question “Are you. 
or have you ever been, a Com- 
munist?”; and pre-war Nazi 
Germany in its registration of 
Jews. 

Dr Garry Fawcett 
Melbourne, 

Derby. 

A NYONE who has worked 
in foe police service 
knows that the real problem is 
the career advancement given 
to Freemasons — the mafia of 
the mediocre. 

Hie growing band of women 
masons should also declare 
their membership. Women 
masons take their mutual obli- 
gations extremely seriously 
indeed. 

Chris P Killeen. 

Chadderton, 

Oldham. 

THERE are seemingly inex- 
I plicable decisions taken by 
local government whose 
reason might become clear if 
counsellors, senior officers, 
bidders for local government 
contracts, applicants for plan- 


ning consent etc were also 
required to disclose whether 
or not they are masons. 

In fact why have a secret 
society at all? If membership 
Is not designed to provide an 
unfair advantage, why should 
it be secret? 

Jane Coker. 

London N15. 

L ORD Justice MIBefs 
remonstrated against pub- 
lic declaration of masonic 
membership. “You can’t 
choose which judge will try 
your case, so what’s the point” 
said he. (Freemasons get ulti- 
matum, February 18). 

Surely he must be aware 
that Sir Maurice Drake stood 
down from a murder trial in 
1996 after the defence submit- 
ted that bis masonic member- 
ship might influence his deci- 
sion. It involved a member of a 
Luton-based social justice col- 
lective called Exodus, who 
have had several public slang- 
ing matches with masons in 
positions of authority In 
Bedfords h ire. 

The defendant was subse- 
quently acquitted by the 
replacement judge. 

An appeal case over the 
firture ofa farm property occu- 
pied by Exodus was beard this 
year in the High Court Two of 
five three judges who returned 
a negative decision in this case 
turned out to be top-ranking 
masons— Lord Justice Bal- 
oombe (Senior Grand Warden 
of British masonry) and the 
very same Lord Justice Mfllet 
Exodus's legal team made no 
submission for them to stand 
down. Had they known they 
would have done. 

Jim Carey. 

London. 


r^EAR of the Judeo-Masonic 
I conspiracy was rife in 19th 
century Europe. Both were 
closed communities conduct- 
ing incomprehensible rit- 
uals. The Frenchmen who 
singled out the foreigner Cap- 
tain Dreyfus for persecution 
likewise condemned the Free- 
masons who defended him. In 
themid-20tb century, the ex- 
termination ofboth groups 
was attempted. 

Why, nearly a century after 
Dreyfos’ pardon. Is it still ac- 
ceptable to suspect any mi- 
nority of some world conspir- 
acy? Perhaps Mr Straw 
should publish lists of all mi- 
nority groups in foe 
establishment 
Jonathan. Rose. 

Jesus College, 

Oxford. 


Single file 

IN 1975, Host my job as a 
I teacher for be tag gay, so I 
obviously sympathise with 
Lisa Grant and am angry that 
legally gays and lesbians have 
no more employment rights 
now than we had then (Les- 
bian couple lose test case on 
perks at work, February 18). 
But as a single person, I ques- 
tion the right of anyone being 
able to give employment- 
related benefits to their part- 
ners, whilst I and minions like 
me have no rights to specify an 
individual important in our 
lives to receive such benefits. 
A campaign to outlaw dis- 
crimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation and part- 
nership status Is needed. 

John War-hurt on. 

Edinburgh. 



Purse power 

"T'WO articles this week (Paid 
I as you earn, February 16, 
and Full Service is overdue, 
February 18 ) suggest that the 
“purse to wallet” problem ofa 
transfer of resources from 
women to men in low income 
families, created by tax credits, 
can be solved by giving cou- 
ples choice as to who receives 
foe money. 

While welcoming the Gov- 
ernment’s recognition of the 
problem and its apparent will- 
ingness to invest more 
resources in low income fam- 
ilies, it is important to ques- 
tion what choice might mean 
in practice. 

Research evidence regard- 


ing the dynamics of financial 
decision-making raises serious 
doubts as to how real such a 
choice would be in safeguard- 
tag a tax credit as money to be 
spent on the children. In the 

mnet rn e galitarian familipfl , 

women are unlikely to have 
the power to exercise foe 
choice in their own favour. 
Even in other families, there 
may be a reluctance to chal- 
lenge a presumption that this 
is money to tig} up the man's 
low wages. It is, therefore, 
essential that foe choice is pre- 
sented to claimants in such a 
way as to legitimate the exist- 
ing notion that foe money is 
for foe family and for the 
mother to control. 

Prof Ruth Liste r. 
Loughborough University. 


Pocket book 

WAS interested to read 
Andrew Moncur’s account cf 
being instructed in the art of 
writing a shorthand note in 
the pocket of a large raincoat 
1 also met this particular lec- 
turer while training to be a 
journalist He maintained that 
he had once procured a quote 
of some significance by this 
means from an Australian 
head of state while travelling 
between two floors in a lift 
One wonders what on earth 
the man in question must have 


thought when confronted 
with a back, his right hand 
stuffed deep into the pocket of 
a grubby gaberdine, gyrating 
violently with a smug grin an 
his face? I’ve always trusted in 
a good memory myself. 
Jeremy Miles. 

Bournemouth, Dorset 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied: please include a lull 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


Our pain f their pay-off 


I AM writing in response to 
I your report that Gerry Ad- • 
a me * cousin, David Adams, 
bad been awarded £30,000 
damages against the Royal Ul- 
ster Constabulary for injuries 
received after his arrest when 
police foiled an attempt to 
murder a senior detective 
(RUC pays damages to 
Adams’s cousin, February 19). 

In Northern Ireland com- 
pensation is paid for pain and 
suffering resulting from inju- 
ries and in cases of financial 
dependency if a person Is 
killed. There is no compensa- 
tion if a person who is single is 
killed and had no dependants. 

We learnt this bizarre fact 
when our son, Stephen, was 
killed by the IRA. As he was 
single we were not eligible for 
any compensation whatso- 
ever. 

Stephen was on duty at an 
army checkpoint when he was 


killed. Because the situation 
in N Ireland is not seen as war 
but as a security/policing op- 
eration, foe man who has been 
arrested has been charged 
with murder. The powers- 
that-be have decided that, be- 
cause Stephen died within half 
an hour of being shot, no com- 
pensation is due as it can only 
be paid -in foe case of pain if 
foe person survives. 

So, compensation for one 
life is nffi compensation for a 
broken leg, two fractured ribs, 
a punctured lung and cuts and 
braises is £30,000. It truly is an 
upside down world. We have 
lost foe possibility of seeing 
Stephen marry and have chil- 
dren and the possibility afhis 
help when we reach old age. 
No compensation is payable 
for that nor foe heartache and 
grief his death caused us. 

Rita Restorlck. 
Peterborough. 


No spitting in this corner 


I WAS astonished at the reac- 
tionary vehemence of Noel 
Hannon’s reply (Letters, Feb- 
ruary 18) to Anthony Bur- 
bage’s comments on thia 
week's 1997 Fab Design 
Awards. As foe author of the 
awards’ Judges Report, I was 
delighted to honour a pub 
which has combined foe best 
features ofa basic, traditional 
boozer with good, unfiissy and 
subtle contemporary design. 

The furnishings of this 
splendid pub — seats included 
— are ofa plain and functional 
type which will last for a good 
many years, which is more 
than can be said for the cata- 
logue repro chairs to be found 
inmost “heritage” horrors. 

Mr Hannon, in his accusa- 
tions that foe pub resembles 


“an ice cream parlour” ap- 
pears to be inhabiting a world 
where pubs are purely for rid 
men spitting In foe corner, 
with women and children per- 
mitted only to press foeir 
noses against the window 
glass. His evocation of ‘trendy 
lefties” is entirely missing foe 
point; the idea of such awards 
— and surely the point of the 
Labour movement as a whole 
—is to help fa sh i on abetter 
environment (and in this case, 
a better drinking environ- 
ment) for everyone, rather 
than to perpetuate a class-ob- 
sessed timewarp. Good design 
should surely be available to 
ad, and not be the privilege of 
foe few. 

Dr Steven Partssien. 

London. 


Iraq: rapid 
rebuttal 

I WOULD like to contest the 
“facts’’ cf Robin Cook’s 
article on sanctions (Saddam 
is to blame, February 20). He 
states that “the sanctions 
regime does not prevent food 
or medicines from getting to 
foe Iraqi people". My mother is 
Iraqi and. on a recent visit 
home, she saw the effects of foe 
sanctions. It is sometimes 
possible to get hold of medi- 
cines, but only if you have the 
right contacts and If you are 
aide to pay extortionate sums. 
It is necessary to QE a shopping 
bag full of dinars in order to 
pay for a week’s supply of 
groceries. My grandmother 
was in hospital with anaemia. 
To pay for the drugs, her fam- 
ily was forced to sell one of 
their residences. 

Selwa Calderbank. 

Trinity Hall. Cambridge. 

M AGGIE O’Kane’s harrow- 
ing account ofBagh dad's 
hospitals was most compelling 
(February 19). Still, I wonder 
why wasn’t she allowed a 
glimpse inside Ibn-Sina and Al- 
Baitar hospitals where Uday 
Saddam Hussein's life was 
saved after an assassin a tion 
a ttem pt and where Saddam’s 
cronies are kept in perfect 
health? 

If the dicta tor can offer to 
equip those hospitals with the 
best technology and medicine, 
why can’t he try one tenth of 
foe same for the other hospi- 
tals? For Saddam it is a game 
where the innocents are used 
to play on foe sentiments of the 
decent people of the outside 
world. 

Sarkawt Azbani. 

Sheffield. 

F OR a debate on!raq,MFs 
are called to speak in order 
of seniority, making it virtu- 
ally impossible for a new MP to 
be called (Labour's new MFs 
take over amid talk of war. 


February 19). Surely your 
political correspondent is 
aware of this, making her 
attack on newly elected MPs 
for not speaking all the more 
spurious. 

1 hope diplomacy succeeds 
and I want to avoid war. But 
Saddam is a despot who has 
gassed his own people and 
murdered members of his own 
family Ultimately, if he ^ 
fuses to comply with UN rul- 
ings not to develop ch e mical 
and biological weapons . mili- 
tary force win be justified. 
BillRammell MP. 

House of Commons. 

1 N RECENT days your Letters 
I page has been dominated by 
opponents of military action in 
foeGrif who either hold ab- 
surd views about the malign 
motives of the “monster” 
America, or whose emotions 
lead them to ignore the fact 
that foe Iraqi regime is largely 
responsible for, and uncon- 
cerned about, the suffering of 
its people. Not all opponents of 
military force think this way. 
Instead, we point to the cer- 
tainty that military action will 
end the current inspection 
regime, to the low probability 
that it will destroy any chemi- 
cal or biological weapons, and 
the high probability that it will 
do nothing to undermine Sad- 
dam's political position. In- 
deed it wffl actually enhance 
his status in foe Arab world, 
which will be all-too-conscious 
of the Ironies involved in the 
allies of Israel bombing an 
Arab state for concealing 
weapons of mass destruction. 
Prof Chris Brown. 
Southampton University. 

B EN Okrt’s doggerel (On 
The Eve. February IS) does 
little to dispel foe vulgar 
errors that poetry is about 
rhyme, not reason, that capital 
letters mean more than small 
ones and that communication 
is improved by saying some- 
thing twice. 

Alan Booth. 

Northwood, Middx. 


Intervening in the world’s troubles has been an unhappy experience 

The policeman’s lot 



T HE Gulf crises of 

1991 and 1998 frame 
a period in which in- 
tervention, in all its 

forms from economic sanc- 
tions to lengthy military op- 
erations, moved dramati- 
cally to the centre of 
international affairs. The 
growing expectation that 
large scale collective re- 
sponses to aH kinds of trou- 
bles will be organised, 
whether they are natural di- 
sasters, wars, or financial 
collapses, and the sharp 
post-mortems when those 
responses are delayed or in- 
effective, shows how much 
attitudes have changed in 
less than a decade. 

Bnt does foe reaction to 
the Iraq confrontation, with 
so many voices arguing that 
It is better to let Saddam 
alone, indicate another, con- 
tradictory current of feel- 
ing? Are we beating the 
retreat from intervention? 
The point has been made 
repeatedly that not a single 

intervention, peace process, 
or policy of conditionality in 
these years can be deemed a 
fhll success. The range in 


military operations goes 
from foe complete disaster 
in Somalia to the very par- 
tial success of foe Dayton 
Agreement in Yugoslavia. 

In peace diplomacy, we have 
foe paralysis of the Israeli- 
Palestinian negotiations 
and the impasse in Cyprus, 
while foe UN Cambodian op- 
eration led, not to the con- 
solidation of democracy, bnt 

to a coup.Where trade and 
recog n ition are withheld to 
sanction erring govern- 
ments, there has been little 
success in influencing the 
behaviour of the Nigerian 
and Burmese regimes, and 
the continuing lneffectiv- 
ness of human, rights related 
policies on China. 

This patchy record un- 
doubtedly affects tiie way in 
which the new Gulf crisis 
has been received, disturb- 
ingly so for those who think 
that the whole concept of In- 
tervention is in trouble. 
There is the widespread per- 
ception that there are no 
workable Instruments fin- 
dealing with Saddam, and a 
short-sighted refusal to look 
beyond the immediate 
choice between diplomatic 
and war-Uke means. There 
is foe strange way in which 
the victims of Saddam's pol- 
icies have become, for 
many normally level beaded 
people, foe victims of the 
West. Thus the suffering of 
the sick children in the hos- 
pitals on which he refuses to 
spend his still substantial 
funds is laid at the door of 
the US and Britain. That 
might be fair, if America 
was blamed for its failure to 
bring downs dictator who 
sacrifices children. But the 


conclusion is, apparently, 
not that Saddam ought to be 
removed from power, but, 
amazingly, that he should be 
left to power. 

More broadly, what is 
happening now represents a 
repudiation of foe lessons of 
foe nineties. One of those 
was that collective action 
without foe Americans usu- 
ally failed, but so did Ameri- 
can. action without ge nu i ne 
collective support There 
was an emerging under- 
standing between foe US 
and other countries that 
compromises between 
American and collective in- 
terests were part of the craft 
of Intervention, and that the 
mistakes of Bosnia and 
Rwanda ought not to be 
repeated. But, psychologi- 
cally. a considerable num- 
ber of Western citizens and 
a majority, perhaps, of 
people in foe Middle East, 
now seem to be floating be- 
tween the idea that foe in- 
terventions of the nineties 
have not worked and should 
not be repeated, on foe one 
hand, and an easy anti- 
Americanism on the other. 

The failures and half suc- 
cesses of those years are part 
ofa larger picture, one more 
conducive to optimism. One 
way of describing it Is as the 
simultaneous emergence of 
four transnational orders, 
economic, moral. Informa- 
tional. and military. In 
terms of conditionality, the 
integrated world economy 
Is important because it 
makes foe consequences of 
bring cut off from that econ- 
omy more serious, and foe 
consequences ofbeing 
reconnected more attrac- 


tive. In other words It rein- 
forces the potential power of 
economic sanctions and 
rewards. One recent exam- 
ple of the latter has been the 
North Korean agreement to 
end certain types of 
weapons- related nuclear 
work in return for being 
supplied with modem reac- 
tors. Globalisation also 
reinforces the need for eco- 
nomic forms ofinterven- 
ttonffike the rapid IMF reac- 
tion to the Asian stocks and 
currency crisis, even though 
it was in some ways very 
Hawed. 

The moral order is charac- 
terised by the growth of 

Children’s 
suffering 
is laid at 
the US door 

transnational charitable 
organisations which, as 
Michael Ignatieff puts it in 
bis recent book. The War- 
rior’s Honour, take the 
whole world as their politi- 
cal and moral space. We 
have never before had such a 
dense network of specialist 
agencies monitoring the 
world and even now finding 
new niches to occupy in the 

diverse ecology of aid. devel- 
opment, early wa rning , and j 
assistance to civic society. 

This fonctlon Is inti- , 

mately related, as Ignatieff 
argues, to the arrival of 
truly global television. The 
“CNN effect” was at first 
mainly defined as the impact 


of the running news show 
that enabled people round 
foe world to watch the same 
Scud explosion or diplo- 
matic encounter in real 
time. But the deeper result, 
prefigured in the Vietnam 
War and in foe Ethiopian 
famine, was to expand 
moral consciousness by 
reducing foe distance be- 
tween people living in com- 
fort and safety and those liv- 
ing in fear, war, and 
poverty . in that process, 
non-governmental organisa- 
tions and the media became 
partners, co-operating in 
sensitising the public and 
bringing governments, who 
often wished to look the 
other way, up to the mack. 

Finally, one of the reasons 
why physical Intervention 
has occurred more fre- 
quently is simply that the 
capacity for It was there as a 
legacy ofa half century of 
Cold War spending and Cold 
War alliance experience. 
Without foe existence of a 
formidable, or apparently 

fhwniriahlp, militar y 

capacity in the United 
States. Europe, and Russia, 
the pressure for interven- 
tion would not have been so 
intense .Pressure grew, not 
only for particular Interven- 
tions. but for military estab- 
lishments to be better 

equipped for intervention in 

genecaL 

Toward the end of the de- 
cade, in spite of all the prob- 
lems, the idea was gaining 
ground that International 
action to prevent crises 
wonld be better grounded if 
the arrangements to deal 
with actual emergencies 
were more automatic. Gov- 


ernments which know, be- 
cause of their commitments, 
that they will be called on 
for money, troops or other 
resources in the event of di- 
sasters, whether military, 
ecological, or financial, are 
for that very reason more 
interested in preventing 
those emergencies. The cre- 
ation ofa UN standing farce, 
for instance, even if 

countries conld still with- 
draw their contingents from 
a particular mission, would, 
simply by being there, 
change attitudes. 

A decade of sometimes bit- 
ter and frustrating experi- 
ence has produced a body of 

critical thlwlrfng ahnnt itu 
terventions ofaH kinds, in- 
cluding but going beyond. 

the military operations that 
often hog the cameras. At 

the same time, the dangers 

of a falling out over the 
Middle East that could af- 
fect the possibilities for col- 
lective action in the future 
are obvious. The story of the 
decade is one of the fbrgtug- 
of stronger links between in- 
formation. capacity, «wi 
policy in the International 
sphe re, but the possibility of 
weresrion is evident. The 
very real Q f 

effective intervention ««" 
easily create a mood in 
which it is seen as likely to 
make a bad world worse, or 
in which it is attacked as a 
hangover from Western Im- 
perialism. But the truth Is 

that intervention is, at Its 
best, nothing more or less 
than action based on foe 
conviction that It is worth 
trying to set foe world to 
rights, and without that we 
are nothing , 
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result. This knocks out ski- 
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g^sttc events and also 
woE“ C “ Sl which 
would anyway have been 
^u^edbyr^S 
stricture is that the 
I Should be as far as 
a matter of fact 
rather than opinion. Ice- 
£“=”e « the most notori- 
ous offender against this 

SJUff °? ly athJetJc dis- 

cipiine which scores by 
focus-group. The one seri- 
?.^ # eala, ess of cricket hi 
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tanta 1996 and SySy 2000 fit- 

fo allow them to develop* 5?! snooker — 
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“ “yoney 2000 

ft) allow them to develop 
separately. This has proved 
to be a disastrous move. 
While the snow sports were 
just about tolerable as a 

warm-up for the serious 

August heats, they seem 
preposterous as a stand- 
alone event 

Where true sport ideally 
strives for the heroic, the ’ 

winter nivtpnin • 
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ceases to be one SC at 

assistants brush the ice to Olympic leveL Th^aTc narth 
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“ w ?“ ** aim snooker -> 

roth of which have seen 

their share of bronchitic 

and alcoholic superstars 

have tended to be marked 
down by Olympian purists 
for this reason. Even 
mlciret* it has to be said. Is 
at risk of disqualification 
on this point, being t ho only 
one of the run-around 
games in which - fifty fogs a 

dav and fkm 


Catherme 

Bennett 
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curries a night have not 
been a bar to a significant 
professional career. 

Complications sometimes 
arise from the application of 

these prescripts. For exam- 
ple. tennis — though easily 
meeting all the qualifica- 
tions of a great sport — 
ceases to.be one only at 
Olympic leveL This is partly 
because we strongly suspect 

that it was forced in by the 
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• inched towards victory in 
Tnmdad — I started to con 
struct a list of rules for the 

Even their 
winners 
seem like 
; losers 

occurrence of a great sport- 
ing event. 

The first qualification is 
that it should involve a skill 
to which huge numbers of 
other people aspire but 
which they are unable to 
perform at such a high leveL 
Many death-bed regrets are 
■'expressed about failure to 
have represented England 
art cricket or to have won 
Wimbledon, but it Is hard to 
ixnagine many dying In tor- 
ment at an earthly exis- 
tence completed without 
curling or snow-boarding i 
for Great Britain. By this 
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rate sponsors. But another 
reason is that tennis is pri- 
marily an individual game 
. which is weakened by the 
team ethos. Indeed, it is 
probably the only game In 
which the international fix- 
tures (the Davis Cup) attract 
Car less interest th an the do- 
mestic competitions. 

Snooker — the newest 
Olympic sport — is another 
curious case. Apart from 
the beer-gut objection cited 
above, it fits most of the cri- 
teria for compelling compe- 
tition. Certainly, dramatic 
reversal is possible: a 
famously tense 1985 World 
Championship final be- 
tween Dennis Taylor and 
Steve Davis — In which the 
last ball took nearly half an 
hour to put away — rou- 
tinely makes the lists of 
great sporting events. 

The game’s only serious 
problem from a competitive 
point of view Is that the ac- 
tivity is entirely individ ual 
If one player has a flash of 
brilliance, producing a long 

Kvmnlr f hats ^ It a olrllV 
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1 out that Brltpop has 

: made lots of money for the 
Government — and how does 
the Government respond? Far 
from - being grateful to young 
people, McGee protests, it 
wants them to work — even if 
they don’t want to. “If we 
want lhe benefits that music 
brtngs.” he warned recently. 
We have to allow the musi- 
cians to eat". 

To eat! Full many a flower, 
as the poet said, is boro to 

Wush unseen — but to actu- 
ally die of starvation, in Cod 
EptanniaJ Conditions must 
oe worse than anyone had 
I One pictures some 

viUage-Gallagher. whispering 
his last “ftzck" , as his fingers 
trace a feeble V-sign down the 

Evea where 
me itself is not at risk. McGee 
daims that welfare to work is 
“Wiling the people's spirit". 
Mcoee does not explain why | 


We 

have 

to 

! allow 
the 

musicians 
to eat 1 


he prefers to grab DSS money 
for his prentice warblers, 
rather than demand proper 
arte grants. Supposing be is 
nght, and unsupervised DSS- 
flmded leisure is essential to 
the nation’s cultural health, 
bow is It to be allocated? We 
must assume that popular I 
musicians, Mr McGee’s | 


Mattf^v 


> everywhere 


fecial interest are not the 

Sr of support 

Novelists, no doubt, will make 
their claim, as win poets, das- 
sical musicians and singers 
dancers, actors, sculptors 
conceptual, performance and 
figurative artists, potters. 

synchronised swimmers and 
circus perform- 
ers. We must not be elitist 
about this: if Chumbawamba 
our support, so. 
sorely, do craft enthusiasts: 
from carpenters to weavers, 
macrame-makers. knitters. 
Patchwork quilters. fancy 
raite-icers, ship- in to- bo tile in- 
serters and men who make 

SSS 1 st cathedral 
out of lolhpop sticks. Can any 
argument be found for exclud- 
es Morris Dancers? Or un- 
named amateurs of all kinds 
they wish to be- 
come professional? Amateur 
^ctore may argue that thev 
[ resf m just the same wav as 
as proper ones — only for 
longer. Why should Sunday 
painters be restricted to one 
day a week? 

O NCE the deserving cat- 
egories have been es- 
tablished, some deci- 
sions may have to be made 
abmit productivity and length 
°fJ* neGt - Or perhaps not. Is 
eight years — the time it took 
to nurture the Longpigs — 
ong enough? Many artiste are 
late-flowering, writers can be 
blocked for years, and the 
welfere state protects us all 
artists included, from cradle 
to grave. Yet we must admit 
cocooning would-be artists 
was never part of Beveridge’s 
Comprehensive Scheme of 
Social Insurance. It was not a 

Way j£ ,givlri8 to everybody 
something for nothing” but 
b^^butions in return for 

Music, certainly, is a contri- 
bution. yet McGee has yet to 
prove that it would suffer in 
any ^y if young people were 
rapected to take jobs. He men- 
tions. as if to appal us, the 
nightmare prospect of ftrture 
Gallaghers “doing plumbing’ ' 

7~ but would this be any more 
inappropriate than Trollope’s 
“ labours at the Post Office. TS 
Eliot's in a bank, Wallace Ste- 
m’s at the Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Com- 
pany, or AE Housman’s at the 
patent office? For 10 years, 
untff he was appointed ft-ofes^ 
sor, of- Latin at Univereity.Col- 
lsge London, Housthah'-ds- 
“PPlications for 
products such as “Clutter- 
buck’s Chemical:: Closet 

Cl ea ner’* and "Dr.-Bontt’s 
Electric Corset — A- great 
boon to delicate ladies!” In the 
evenings, he went to the Brit- 
ish Museum, to work on the 
classics. 

Larkin came to enjoy his 
day Job and even, as we know, 
managed to write a few 
po^ns. “Librarian", Andrew 
Motion reports, is what Lar- 
kin. put in Who’s Who, in the 
belief that "a man is what he 
“P*"! for”. How many of 
McGee’s proteges would ever 
get a chance to find out? 
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rule, the Winter Olympics is brpak, then the skill and 
pretty much a white-out, I preparation of their oppo- 

with the exception of the nent becomes irrelevant. 

Skiihg. They are not even given the 

The most crucial factors. chance to take part in the 
though, are the related ones contest. (The “hig serve” in 
of time and the possibility mens’ tennis has had the ef- 
of plot twists. The fact that feet of frequently turning a 

test cricket is played at a two-player game into a 

* length unequalled by any snooker-like i ndividual dls- 

otfter game allows it been- play.) Yet this structural ir- 

■ Hiranhig at a level unavail- ritation is not enough to ex- 

able to other sports, simply plain snooker’s image 
because oTfcbe scope for nar- problem sind the fact th at 
rative reverses. For me. the t he gr een baize becoming an 
Olynipic lOO metres sprint is Olympic areim seems in- 
too brief and too dependent stihetively ndicnlons. 
on^what happens at the start Much of the problem is 

fi» be regarded as great rodalinejn^ce deriving 

rtjrtrt- • from snooker’s assodation 

. with smokey puts and ■ 
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The fundamental treatise on without U1VU War - 

war, as riudied in eveiylmfli- m 9 r At the public en- 

tary academy for the past 150 then tSt is a ld Y**™ experts 

years, is Vom Kriege by Karl paying more rlspS^ wS- h6d 111 la “l»sted 

. von Oausewitz (1780-1831). a but not forSaSffi£e™ro 
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frompwbody.’’ 


I would 
have been 
hanged ‘ 




D URING a game like 
the one in Trinitfad 
this week, it was easy 
to see why so many of the 
■ ‘Hferarytypes who like 
cricket have been tempted 
by the numerical coinci- 
dence between five-act trag- 
edy and five-day cricket. 

The theatrical appeal of the 
“^jawe was underlined by the 
existence of an English 
•Playwrights SX with Pinter 
batting and Stoppard keep- 
ing wicket. like drama, test 
cricket allows for unex- 
pected character develop- 
ment: In England’s victory, 
the key bowling came 
’a'pfayer, Angus Eraser, 
widely , written off after an 
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tarjr thinking. These may ftf *° 

help explain -why so many fallowing reasons!*!) TntAnoh ldentif ^ battlefield, each 
soldiers seem uneasy about its vSdlSd^' to S ^ T caa *J2P wffll a different 

whJ3e W t!Shto^fa£J nfa fSZZLZP '■'JW* was 
fteld Marshalls Clinton and destroy Sid Ser hi? and let the road 
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ine, aim of all action in whomii 
war is to disarm the enemy," about t 
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comers- artte winter must be- destroyed... the Britainind JrfzHfi Trinidad airline BWIA 


comers— or the winter 
Olympic sports at all — can 
achieve this combmatlon, 
and so even their winners 
seem like losers. They’re 
just notcrlcket. 


country, must be con- acronym os said to stand 

quered... the war cannot be ^ saying f£ But WiJI lt Arrive?) to the 

considered, at an end as long mmg- Test match last week. I 

asthe will of the enemy isnot NEWS From rinti^rto^ ?S. eued hundreds of 
subdued also." In other shi«^ wi™ « irSl? ucest ^' » Heathrow for an 

m omer store, where a local council, hour and a half. Even though i 


ev- I had a ticket marked “OK" I 
to was then told I did not exist 
on In the computer and sent 
or away. So were about a dozen 
f?s others: the flight had been 
ne badly overbooked. 

Sd- I got on the plane, mainly 
m " ^ so bad-tempered 

that no one wanted me in the 
« terminal a moment longer 
^ **«“ necessary. (Travellers’ 
ot Advisory: when in trouble, 
ay Judge whether to be excep- 
ae nonafly charming or excep- 
ae tionally obnoxious. Don't 
re shilly-shally between the 
of two.) 

•)- It then took half an hour to 

ie get through security. This ap- 
pears not to be unusual in 
a- Termi nal Three. It is fet- 
s headed management because 
a no one has time to go to the 
_ duty-free shops. 

Ten cricket fans faffed to 
make it on to my flight They 
rechristened themselves The 
Toronto Ten. because that’s 
where they spent the nights 
They arrived 24 hours late 
and missed the first day’s 
cricket The ensuing litiga- 
. non promises to be interest- 
“j£- “They’ve messed, with 
' ^J!I one P«>Ple.” said one. 
we’ve got three doctors and 
one QC.’’ 

Oft the plane back, BWIA 
went for the super-squeeze: I 
reckon anyone under 4ft 8in 
would have been 
uncomfortable. 

I was seated behind a man 
who- reclined his seat the 
whole way immediately after 
take-off and in front of an 
elderly Yorkshire ■ hooligan 
who refused to let me lean 
hack even a millimetre, en- 
forcing this by digging his 
bony knees into my seat. Pre- 
sumably, Trinidad law ap- 
plied and, had I murdered 
btto, I would have been 
hanged. 

I shall keep reading Clause- 
witz in the hope that he has 
something to say on how pas- 
sengers can avenge them- 
selves on the airlines. 
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Headhunters take their scalps 






knives d 



T Vi 


ool 


Roger Cowe and 
Mark Milner 


ATWEST B ank 
yesterday ended 
months of spec- 
ulation by an- 
nouncing a 
board shake-up 
which is aimed at restoring 
the bank's credibility after a 
succession of catastrophes. 

But the changes leave in 
place for the time being the 
top duo of chairman Lord. Al- 
exander and chief executive 
Derek Wanless. 

Lord Blyth, Boots deputy 


[ chairman and chief 6XECU- 
I tive, has been appointed as a 
. non-executive director and is 
I expected to take over from 
Lord Alexander when he 
retires next year. Two other 
non-executives are being 
brought on board while two 
others are Leaving. 

The of England Is 

understood to have made it 
clear to Nat West over recent 
months that it was concerned 
not only by growing rifts 
within the board but also by 
the fact that the bank was at 
risk of losing the market's 
confidence. 

NatWest had also come 


under sustained criticism 
over the past year in the City 
for the abandoned strategy of 
trying to build a global invest- 
ment bank and for foiling to 
put a credible alternative 
plan in place. Concerns were 
exacerbated by the £90 mil- 
lion loss on. derivatives by a 
rogue trader. 

Lord Blyth said last night 
that he had no preconceptions 
about his new rule. “It's a big, 
complicated organisation and 
1 won’t make any judgments 
until 1 get there.” he said. 

NatWest said he and other 
non-executives had been cho- 
sen. after a nine-month 


| search by headhunters, be- 
| cause of their wide experi- 
, ence. 

••James Blyth has very wide 
business experience and Is 
, regarded as one of the leading 
1 figures in the retail indus- 
try,” Lord Alexander said. 

Lord Blyth will join the 
board in April, along with for- 
mer Lloyd’s insurance mar- 
ket chairman Sir David Bow- 
land and Anthony Habgood, 

currently Chairman of R nrral , 

a specialist paper, plastics 
and printing company. 

NatWest also announced 
the departure of Sir John 
Banham, the former director 


general of the Confederation 
of British Industry. He has 
been, a director since 1992 
and, at only 57, might have 
been expected to remain on 
the board for several years. 

But a spokesman pointed 
OUt that he was also chairman 
of Tarmac and the retail 
group Kingfisher. He will 
remain on -the board until the 
annual meeting in AprfL- 

The second departing direc- 
tor, Sir Desmond Pitcher, 
resigned with immediate ef- 
fect The controversial busi- 
nessman remains chairman 
of north-west based United 
Utilities, but only wntfi the 


company’s annnai meeting in 
April 

One survivor of the shake- 
up is Sir Michael Angus. 67, 
who has been on the NatWest 
board since 1991 and been 
seen as a critic of the top man- 
agement’s recent record. 

He is a colleague of Lard 
Blyth at Boots. Sir Michael is 
currently Boots chairman, 
but will swap positions with 
Lord Blyth this year to be- 
come deputy chairman. 

NatWest shareholders wifi 
hope tiie rejuvenated board 
can restore the bank's for- 
tunes after several years dur- 
ing which it has slipped from 


top place in British hig h 
street banking. 

Simon Peters, banking ana- 
lyst at Paribas, said the bank 
frgrf already set in train a 
series of measures which 
should help boost e arni n gs, 
but the new appointments 
were likely to be welcomed in 
the City- “We are not expect- 
ing Lord Blyth to make any 
radical changes,” -he said. 
“After four, years of share 
price underperformance it is 
more a matter of sentiment. 
Lord Blyth is very share- 
holder-focused and this will 
provide some extra impetus.” 

NatWest has ploughed hun- 


dreds of millions of pounds 
into ventures to diversify 
from its declining high street 

Lord Alexander and Mr 
Wanless abandoned the previ- 
ous management’s attempt to 
build a retail banking busi- 
ness in tiie US. but persevered 
with the aim of creating an 
international investment 
bank with capital market op- 
erations around the world- 

That came to a halt last 
year when (he bank agreed to 
sell NatWest Markets to 
Bankers Trust and Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell for £179 mil- 
lion. 


Spirited 


Blyth put 


Boots on 


the map 


Reputations 


Warwickshire lord 
has healed the 
retail group’s 
split personality 
but he’s used to 
tough jobs, says 
ROGER COWE 


L ORD Blyth has been 
the force behind the 
transformation of. 
Boots over the past | 
decade, but made 
his reputation earlier as a i 
tough marketing man. 

His career began in the 
food industry, including a 
spell at one of the world’s 
great marketing “universi- 
ties’’ Mars, where he 
learned the basics of con- 
sumer marketing, which he 
has applied with great suc- 
cess as chief executive of 
Boots. 

But his spell at Mars last- 
ed only a few years in the 
early 1970s and the transi- 
tion from consumer mar- 
keting into defence came 
through running the aero- 
space business of Lucas, 
riven at the time by a long- 
running industrial dispute. 
This led to a trade union 
“alternative” plan aimed at 
converting the weapons ac- 
tivities to civilian use. 

Lord Blyth, who will be 
58 In May, had little truck 
with such effrontery. His 
no-nonsense style leaves 
little room for negotiating 
with unions over any thing 
other than pay. 

Such attributes made him 
the ideal candidate to shake 
up the Ministry of De- 
fence’s procurement opera- 
tion when Mrs Thatcher 
wanted to drive some com- 
mercial thinking into 
Whitehall in the early 
1980s. And to work on se- 
curing the enormous AJ Ya- 
mamah weapons contract 
with Saudi Arabia. 

He was knighted by Mrs 
Thatcher in 1985 after his 
spell at the MoD. That polit- 
ical involvement later led 


to the poisoned chalice of 
advising Mrs Thatcher’s 
successor on the Citizen’s 
Charter. Lord Blyth was 
chairman of the advisory 
panel on the ill-feted Char- 
ter from its inception in 
1991 until the General Elec- 
tion last year. 

But he is the kind of man 1 
to welcome tough assign- 
ments, which explains why I 
he went from the MoD to 
Plessey in 1985. 

The electronics group 
was run by Sir John Clark, 
a fierce autocrat, who 
brooked no opposition, and 
Lord Blyth faced an insu- 
perable task in shaking up 
the company against Sir 
John’s obstinacy. 

He left after fighting off a 
takeover bid from GEC, but 
before the electrical giant 
came back to mount a joint 
takeover of Plessey with 
Siemens in 1987. 

Boots offered Blyth a 
route back into the con- 
sumer world. The long-es- 
tablished high-street chem- 
ist group was struggling 
from a heritage which left 
it as half a retailer and half 
a drug company. The group 
had been dominated by 
chemists. That had ham- 
pered its effectiveness as a 
retailer, while it was be- 
coming clear that it was too 
small to compete effec- 
tively in a world where 
drug companies were be- 
coming global giants. 

Lord Blyth has healed the 
group’s split personality 
with two important deals. 
Only one was successful in 
financial terms, but both 
were crucial in putting 
Boots very firmly in the 
retail camp. 



IN: Sir David Rowland 


Sfft David Rowland has 

spent the bulk of his working 
life in the insurance industry 
working for Willis Faber and 
then the Sedgwick group 
and was the first fun-time 
chairman of Lloyd’s, the 
London insurance market 
During his five years at 
Lloyd’s, Sir David was 
instrumental in drawing up 
the framework for the 
settlement of the legal row 
between Lloyd’s Names — 
the rich individuals who 
pledged their wealth as 
backing for insurance 
contracts — and the Lloyd's 
authorities. He had earlier 



chaired the 
taskforce 
which 
called for 


changes in 
the struc- 
ture of the 
insurance 
market 
A graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Sfr 
David, who was knighted in 
last year’s New Year’s 
honours list, is now foe 
president of Templeton 
College, Oxford, which 
specialises In management 
studies. 


IN: Anthony Habgood 


JOINING Sir David on the 
NatWest board will be 
Anthony H ab good — a 
51 -year-old Cambridge 
economics graduate with a 
degree in Industrial 
administration from 
Carnegie Mellon University 
in Pittsburgh. 

Mr Habgood began his 
working life with the 
management consulting 
group Boston Consulting, 

in 1970. 

During the mld-1 980s Mr 
Habgood joined Tootai 
group and was chief 
executive when foe group 
was taken over by Coats 



Viyelia in 
1991. 

He then 
became 
chief 
executive 
of the 
industrial 


group 
Bunzi.wHh 
interests in paper, plastics 
and printing, and has been 
its executive chairman since 
1996. 

Mr Habgood is also a non- 
executive director of foe 
electricity generator. 
PowerGen, and Schroder 
Ventures International. 


OUT: Sir Desmond Pitcher 


Boots’ challenge was big enough to tempt Lord Blyth back to the consumer world after difficnh spells at the MoD and Plessey 


The first deal was a disas- 
trous takeover of retailer. 
Ward White. This 1980s 
phenomenon had been built 
up through acquisitions, 
but when Boots opened the 
books after the £900 mil- 
lion takeover, it found the 
businesses less attractive 
than they looked. 

The goal had been to give 
Boots a foothold in the fest- 
growing out-of-town retail 
market, to complement its 
dominant position on the 
high street. Ward White of- 
fered Payless, one of a 
quartet of DIY operators 
which had benefited from 
the 1980s housing boom. 

Payless has proved an ex- 
pensive failure, even after 
Blyth engineered a deal 
with W H Smith to merge It 
under the Do It All name. 
Even with this year’s 
benign environment. Do It 


All (now wholly owned by 
Boots) has struggled. 

Other Ward White com- 
panies have been similarly 
disappointing, although 
Boots has managed to 9ell 
file Fads/Homestyle High 
Street DIY chains. Only 
Halfords has been a useful 
addition to Boots' portfolio. 

The group abandoned a 
home-grown attempt to 
build an out-of-town busi- 
ness when it sold Chil- 
drens’ World to Store- 
house. Out-of-town strategy 
has proved questionable, 
given the continuing suc- 
cess of Boots The Chemist. 

But the takeover of Ward 
, White did make it clear 
that Blyth saw Boots’ 
future as a retailer rather 
than a drug company. That 
has been emphasised by the 
sale of the group’s pharma- 
ceutical arm to the German 


i BASF group in 1994. That 
deal came after the com- 
pany had to abandon devel- 
opment in 1993 of Its last 
great drug hope — the heart 
treatment Manoplax, when | 
it was on the verge of being , 
launched. It left the phar- 
maceutical operation in an 
untenable position. 

Lord Blyth has made one 
other mark on the business, 
which could be highly rele- 
vant to NatWest That is the 
repayment of cash to share- 
holders through a series of 
boy-backs and special 
dividends. 

Stung by the failure of his 
one big acquisition, the 
Boots boss has since opted 
for caution. Faced with the 
Good of cash from the high- 
street chain, he has opted 
not to spend money on other 
acquistions, but to leave 
shareholders the choice. 


With NatWest facing a 
similar dilemma over 
merger or acquisition, the 
bank’s shareholders might 
be rubbing their hands in 
anticipation. Whether cus- 
tomers can look forward to 
Bootsstyle service is an- 
other matter. 

Lord Blyth. who was 
given a peerage two years 
ago. has been married for 
30 years and apart from his 
family is also devoted to 
Scotland. 

His working life has been 
spent down sonth after 
graduating from Glasgow 
university, bat he remains 
a fierce patriot and delights 
in telling stories against 
the English. 

His title as Lord Blyth of 
Rowington refers to the 
Warwickshire village 
where he has a sizeable 
estate. 


THE earliest departure from 
NatWest* s board is that of 
Sir Desmond Pitcher, 
who resigned with 
immediate effect 

It will be the first of two 
boardroom departures in 
quick succession for Sir 
Desmond. He steps down as 
chairman of Warrington- 
based United Utilities, the 
North West Water/Norweb 
group, next month. 

Sir Desmond, who has a 
reputation as a bluff and 
sometimes controversial 
northerner, joined the board 
of NatWest in 1993 and had 


earlier been 
a member 
of the 
bank's 
northern 
regional 
advisory 
board. 

He was 
formerly 
group chief executive of the 
Little woods Organisation 
and managing director of 
Plessey Telecom- 
munications and Office 
Systems, and of British 
Leyland's truck and bus 
division. 


OUT: Sir John Banham 


ALSO going is Sir John 
Banham, the 57-year-old 
former director-general of 
the Campaign for British 
industry and controller offoe 
Audit Commission, the local 
government spending 
watchdog. 

He also served as 
chairman of the Local 
Government Commission 
for England which was set 
up by the Conservatives to 
review the structure of 
municipal authorities. 

A former director of the 
international management 
consultants McKinsey, Sir 


John holds 
a number of 
boardroom 
posts in the 
City, inc- 
luding 

chairing the 
boards of 
Tarmac 

, _ _ . and 

Kingfisher, the parent 
company of retailers 
WooJ worth, Comet and 
B&Q. 

He was appointed to the 
NatWest board in 1992 and 
will stand down in the 
middle of April. 


Paying court to shrewd strokes by Siemens’ chief 


Mark Milner 


I N HIS younger days Hein- 
rich von Pierer, the chief 
executive of the German 
industrial conglomerate 
Siemens, was the youth ten- 
nis champion of Bavaria. 

These days, Mr von Pierer’s 
apppearances on court are 
limited, but the skills are still 
useful. On a recent trip to 
China, he found himself play- 
ing mixed doubles against 
one of the country’s most 
senior political leaders. 

The von Pierer pairing lost 
but the Siemens boss bridles 
at the suggestion that the | 
result was influenced by com- j 
merciai considerations. “I 


may risk losing a contract 
but never losing at tennis.” 

If tennis was Mr von 
Pierer’s first love, politics has 
never been far behind. For 
many years he was a local 
councillor and in the mid- 
1970s came within a whisker 
of making it a full-time 
career. He failed by only one 
vote to win the nomination 
for a Bavarian constituency. 

"That was the reason 1 had 
to stay at Siemens. So I know 
it is easier to become chief ex- 
ecutive of Siemens than it is 
to become a member of the 
German parliament” 

He m ight have enjoyed a 
quieter life in Bonn. Huge 
electrical and electronic engi- 
neering groups such as Sie- 
mens — its products range 
from semiconductors to 
power stations — are seldom 
out of the spotlight 
Colleagues say Mr von 
Pierer prefers to keep a low 
profile. He has always shared 
centre stage with his finance 
director. Karl-Hermann Bau- 
man. although the latter Is 
now standing down as an ex- 
ecutive director. 

“Siemens has always been 
different because the Siemens 
family were always modest — 


successful but very modest” 
Critics might argue that Sie- 
mens has a fair bit to be mod- 
est about. The days are gone 
when the company was jok- 
ingly referred to as a bank 
with an engineering company 
attached, because it made 
most of its profits from man- 
aging its cash mountain. But 
Siemens' own target of a 
15 per cent return on equity 
remains stubbornly distant 
Last year, the figure was 
9.44 per cent 

Mr von Pierer is unwaver- 
ing in his belief that Siemens 
will reach the goal he has set 
and says bluntly that it needs 
to be more profitable. 

Part of the thinking is 
driven by the recent increase 
in emphasis in Germany on 
shareholder value. The role of 
banks, the traditional suppli- 
ers of finance to German in- 
dustry. is changing. Institu- 
tional investors, including 
foreign fluids with very differ- 
ent investment approaches, 
have grown in importance. 
Mr von Pierer acknowledges 
that he has to pay attention to 
what the investment commu- 
nity thinks about the Siemens 

performance. 

But why? The arguments 







Von Pierer (right) favours solar power tike this unit built by Siemens to supply the Munich Trade Fair 


PHOTOGRAPHS: e*A 


for shareholder value are ef- 
fectively linked to the share 
price. Look after investors, 
and the share price will look 
after itself. Getting it right 
maans that companies can tap 
the market for money or use 
highly-rated paper to take 
over the less well-regarded. 
Get it wrong, and duff man- 
agements can find themselves 
on the wrong end of a hostile 
takeover bid. 

Yet Siemens is hardly likely 
to fell victim to a predator 
and, okay, argues Mr von 
Pierer. it may not need to go 


cap In hand to investors but if 
the need ever arose, then it 
could hardly expect a warm | 
welcome If it had a history of 
giving its shareholders the 
cold shoulder. 

There are also two other 
reasons. The 15 per cent fig- 
ure is not aimed only at inves- 
1 tors. It Is meant to concen- 
trate minds within the 
company, too. 

But the third reason is per- 
haps the most important Sie- 
mens feces competition on a 
global scale; markets change 
fast and it needs to deliver 


more products more rapidly. 

When he took over at Sie- 
mens in 1992. he faced a 
tricky inheritance. In sales 
terms, the company had more 
than doubled its size in the 
previous decade and there 
was the need to consolidate 
expansion in the US and 
Germany. 

There was also the question 
of corporate culture. “Sie- 
mens was like a huge family, 
it had a special environment 
with lots of hierarchical 
levels." said Mr Pierer. 

He has made some progress 


and productivity has Im- 
proved, from around 3 per 
cent to more than 9 per cent 
last year. But Siemens has cut 
more than 60,000 jobs in Ger- 
many during recent years. 

Mr von Pierer is also con- 
cerned about Siemens not 
recruiting enough appren- 
tices and about the fall-off in 
the number of Germans 
Studying engineering. But he 
is proud of the fact that Sie- 
mens has been able to 
the changes through 
persuasion. 

The snag is that as Siemens 


has changed so have its 
rivals. Only a small percent- 
age of the productivity im- 
provements has flowed 
through to the company*; 
profits. The rest has gone in 
keeping it profitable in an 
often viciously competitive 
environment. 

^7 that Siemens 
should have done more. For 
Mr von Pierer. the dilemma is 
that he is castigated for cut- 
ting jobs and for not doing 
more to promote efficiency. 

But while the workers may 
however reluctantly, have 
embraced the new regime, 
there are those who argue 
that Siemens' middle-manage- 
ment has yet to do so. 

That may change. Siemens 
has brought in value-added 
programmes which increase 
the pressures on managers to 
boost performance. Mr von 
^ hoping that it will 
hit the 15 per cent return be 
has laid down as the bench- 
mark by the year 2000. 

That might sound like jam 
tomorrow but as Mr von 
Pierer said in another con' 
text “The Chinese have a 
proverb; one generation 
plants a tree, the next genera- 
tion win enjoy the shadow.” 
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e group poised to beat Marriott in £2bn battle for four-star chain i ^ ttlrdi * v y <rt ® t * <>ok 

Clinton aiiveto 



to win 
hotels 

contest 


ganAqo nswT 

, the brewing 

g e ™°^. wo^e tarae Z 

tional chain of nwfa * 
hotels, far and 7wL ^ 
grid’s biggest branded bo?el 

No announcement wa« 

but d S London trading, 
Tntlll thought likely that 
JJ^S owners — the Japa- 
nese Saison group — would 
“E£ ** auction S 

Saison’s financial year con- 

JJjf f 4 a lS? end of February 

and it is believed the indebted 
©■pup needs to have some- 
thing arranged on the Inter 
sale by then. The company 
which is controlled by the se^ 
cretive and occasionally feud- 
ing Tsutsumf family, has 
taken a battering in the Far 
Eastern meltdown, as have 
many other big commercial 
concerns. 

While Bass refused to com- 
ment last night, the company 
has made no secret of its de- 
sire to expand its hotels 
division. 

One analyst noted last night 
that Inter would make a logi- 
cal fit with Bass's Crowne 
Plaza brand. Both are four- 
star. with Crowne strong in 
the Americas and Inter well 
represented in the Far East 
where Bass is concentrating 
its ambitions. 

Final bids were thought to 
be due in yesterday, with 
Bass and Marriott — the 
Washington DC-based chain 
— the hot favourites. Two 
other bidders — the Ladbroke 
group and Patriot American 
Hospitality, based in Dallas — 
have already withdrawn. 
Saison wants an all-cash , 


2£5:_ a ? d i Bass - which bas 
C t sh serves of 
thou e ht to have 
put together a six-bank con- 

S 23 J 1 *° Qn * nce deal. 
Should Bass emerge victori- 
ous. the Inter brand would 
return to British ownership 
10 years after Saison bought It 
from Grand Metropolitan 
<now part of Diageo). 

Shares in Bass slipped 
•» :p to 96Qp yesterday as 
rumours strengthened that it 
was about to shake hands on 
the deal with Saison. There 
have been suggestions that 
itass may be tempted to over- 
pay for Inter, although it has 
also been suggested that 
Bass's “plan B”. should the 
Inter deal fall through, is to 
spend some of its cash pile on 
the 1.000-pub Grand Pub Com- 
pany, owned by Japan's No- 
mura bank. 

Disposal of the Inter brand 
is the latest twist in the saga 
of the Tsutsumi family, one of 
the wealthiest in the world. 
The combine that owns the 
Inter, along with super- 
markets, department stores 
and credit cards, is headed by 
Seiji Tsutsumi. who feuded 
for a decade until 1993 with 
his half-brother Yoshiakl es- 
timated at one tim> to be 
worth at least £6 billion, who 
runs the Selbu railway and 
property group. He is the 
wealfiiiest man in Japan and 
his Interests also include 
amusement parks and the 
Seibu Lions baseball team. 

Their father, Yasujiro, was 
a politician with a string of 
wives and mistresses. It was 
he who built up the land hold- 
ings and railways interests. 

Seiji's purchase of the Inter - 
Continental Hotels was seen 
at the time as a bold attempt 
to match his half-brother's 
commercial empire. But it 
drained cash from file Saison 
group, which then had to 
weather the storms of the Jap- 
anese property and retail 
slump. • - 



Asian calamity 





Alex Brummer 


One of the 2X2-strong chain of Inter-Continental hotels which is up for grabs 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN GODWIN 


Pre-paid water 
meters banned 


Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business C or re sp ondent 


A HIGH technology 

method of paying for 
water was outlawed 
yesterday by a High Court 
judge because people who got 
into difficulty could be dis- 
connected automatically. 

Water companies, backed 
by the industry regulator Of- 
wat, have been keen for unre- 
liable payers to use pre-paid 
electronic smart cards to get 
their water. 

The householder pays for 
the water in advance by 
“charging" the card, which 
contains a computer chip, at a 
post office. Slipping the card 
into a slot at home releases 
the amount of water that has 
been bought. But when this is 
used up, and warning mes- 
sages are ignored, the water 

supply dries up. 

Mr Justice Harrison said 
the card payment system was 
unlawful because it did not 
comply with the statutory 
code of practice for the water 
industrv. which Is designed to 
protect poor fa m ilies and vul- 
nerable people who get mto 
payment difficulties. 

Water companies have in- 
stalled the prepaid smart 
card system m about 33. uw 
homes across the commx 
The test case, an applica- 
tion for a judicial review. vras 
initiated by six local authori- 
ties Manchester, Liverpool 

and Birmingham city coun- 
ts, Lancashire coun^ coun- 
cil and Tameside and Oldham 


metropolitan borough coun- 
cils — and opposed by Ofwat 
and water companies Severn 
Trent and North West Water. 

The councils argued that 
widespread use of the pay- 
ment system would lead to an 
increase in disconnections 
and that the regulator should 
ban them. 

Theresa Stewart, Che leader 
of Birmingham city council, 
said yesterday; "We have al 
ways felt that it was wrong 
fbr the director general [of Of- 
wat] to allow water compa- 
nies to install these devices 
and disconnect households 
who cannot afford to pay 
their bilL It simply did not 
take into account the need to 
respect the current customer 
safeguards that Parliament 
put in place or consider the 
very real public health risks 
which would follow wide- 
spread installations." 

Ofwat said it was disap- 
pointed that the judge’s deci- 
sion would prevent many 
people from benefiting from 
the svstem. A spokeswoman 
said: “This method of pay- 
ment is being considered in 
the Government's review of 
gorging for water and the de- 
cision will inform the debate." 

A spokeswoman for Severn 
Trent which launched a pilot 
for the pre-payment system in 
1992, said its 1,600 customers 
■ icing the system would have 
conventional payment sys- 
tems restored “at the flick of a 
switch”. “We are discussing 
where we go from here but 
ultimately it is up to Ofwat 
whether to appeal,” she said. 


Rank profits edge up after 

boom in video duplication 

i «wo million because of tht 


Roger Cowe 


L eisure group Rank ed 
yesterday there was a 
boom* video divUtt* ■“ 
the back of such suC 

£££. 

earlier quarters. , * 

The group's prutt 

aheadinayearwbm^E 

ures are confused^ 
sale of its stake to 

by heavy reorganisation 

^HteSttine profits soared to 


£260 million because of those 
distortions, but on a compara- 
ble basis the operating profit 
from continuing operations 
was 10 per cent ahead. 

The troubled group’s lei- 
sure division improved prof- 
its by 16 per cent t0 ® 107 m “' 
iion, with much of the 

imp rovement coming from 
the group's Odeon cinemas, 
where a dmis sions rose 34 per 

C6 Tbe Hard Rock cafe chain 
has seal surging revenues, 
but that has not been 
reflected to profits. . 

Hard Rock profits, at 
£47 millloG, were 2 per cent 

u ^?Sfitt 8 at Rank’s holiday 
division rose 9 per cent to 
£72 million- 


Branson on track without extension 


Nicholas Bsvibter, Ctdsf 
Business Correspondent 


V IRGIN Rail has aban- 
doned an attempt to ex- 
tend part of its West 
Coast franchise because the 
proposal threatened to delay a 
£600 million scheme to im- 
prove journey times by 2005. 

Richard Branson’s contro- 
versial rail company last year 
asked for the right to run 
trains between London and 
Manchester for 15 years be- 
yond 2012, when its franchise 
far the whole Londcm-to-Glas- 
gow line expires- 
It wanted the extra revenue 


to help fund additional invest- 
ment to increase speeds from 
I25mph to 140mph. The 
£600 million project, which 
has been put to the rail regu- 
lator for approval, was to be 
jointly financed by a revenue- 
sharing scheme between Vir- 
gin and Railtrack. 

But a Virgin spokesman 
said yesterday that the com- 
pany had withdrawn the 
request for the extension be- 
cause it feared it would result 
in “confusion and discus- 
sion” which would delay the 
investment programme. 

"We have done more analy- 
sis on this and found that we 
can go ahead without 


recourse to this application,” 
he said. "We and Railtrack 
are confident that there is an- 
other solution.” 

He said Virgin had origi- 
nally asked for the extension 
because Railtrack "wanted a 
comfort that there would be a 
revenue stream beyond the 
end of the franchise”. Virgin 
and Railtrack are continuing 
with their revenue-sharing 
arrangement to fund the in- 
vestment, but the spokesman 
refused to say how Virgin 
planned to satisfy Rail track’s 
concerns. 

Railtrack is already com- 
mitted to spending £1.5 billion 
upgrading the West Coastline 


from London to Glasgow to 
take tilting trains which will 
cut Journey times from 2002. 
London to Manchester, for ex- 
ample, is expected take about 
two hours, compared with a 
scheduled two and a half 
hours at present, while Lon- 
don to Birmingham will come 
down from l hour 40 minutes 
to one and a quarter hours. 

However, the additional 
£600 million investment pro- 
posed by Railtrack and Virgin 
should reduce journey times 
Stai further from 2005. Lon- 
don to Manchester is forecast 
to take one and three-quarter 
hours and London to Bir- 
mingham about an hour. 


Virgin insists group is ‘as healthy as ever* 


Roger Cowe 


V IRGIN reacted angrily 
yesterday to suggestions 
that the private group 
was facing financial 

turbulence. 

A spokesman said Richard 
Branson’s empire was finan- 
cially sound. “The Virgin 
group of companies is as 
healthy, and the majority of 
its companies as profitable, as 
they have ever been," he said. 
"If you look at all the major 
elements in the Virgin group, 
they are doing very welL” 

He was responding to a de- 
tailed analysis of the hun- 
dreds of companies in the Vir- 
gin network, which suggested 
most were losing money and 
the brand under threat 
Tbe examination of the 
group, published in The .Econ- 


omist, shows that the airline, 
Virgin Atlantic, is the only 
business contributing sub- 
stantial profits. Together with 
a stake In Virgin Express, the 


cut-price European airline 
which is now a public com- 
pany, it made £45 million pre- 
tax profits. But Mr Branson’s 
wholly-owned operations out- 
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side the travel business lost 
£84 million last year, while 
his share of losses In joint 
ventures such as the railways 
was a further £15 million. The 
graphic shows a few key sec- 
tors of the empire. 

Virgin said conventional fi- 
nancial analysis was inappro- 
priate to the private empire, 
where cash was ploughed 
back Into new ventures 
rather than used in the inter- 
est of outside shareholders. 

Losses were bound to occur 
in the many ventures stm In 
the development phase. 

Virgin said most of its loss- 
makers were improtring their 
performance, as was the West 
Coast main line. But. increas- 
ingly, observers have ques- 
tioned whether Mr Branson 
has extended his empire too 
far and lost too much control 
over use of the Virgin brand. 


T HE intensity with which 
the Clinton Adminlstra 
tion is battling economic 
meltdown In Asia almost 
matches the fervour with 
which it has taken on Sad 
dam. President Clinton and 
his Treasury Secretary Rob- 
ert Rubin, along with his 
team, have never lost sight of 
the fact that they were elected 
to do a job on the US economy 
and are determined that the 
achievements of strong 
growth, low unemployment 
and a shrunken budget deficit 
are not thrown away in the 
final stretch- 

To understand why the US 
has made resolution of the 
Asian crisis such a priority 
and why it will be the domi- 
nant theme of this weekend's 
Group of Seven gatherings in 
London, one has to recognise 
the seriousness of what oc- 
curred last autumn and what 
is still going on In Japan and 
Indonesia. 

Despite the attempts of cen- 
tral bankers such as Hans 
Tietmeyer of the Bundesbank 
to present a calm face after 
the regular monthly sessions 
at the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basle, the real- 
ity is much more disturbing. 

Many senior financial offi- 
cials feel the crisis in the Far 
East late last year was poten 
dally the most dangerous eco- 
nomic shock in the post- 
second world war era. This 
might appear an unfounded, 
apocalyptic vision, but when 
South Korea effectively de- 
clared itself bankrupt and the 
deep seated problems of the 
Japanese financial system 
were revealed with the Ya- 
maichi collapse, the crevices 
were there for all to see. 

Since then the whole focus 
has been on covering them 
up. In some respects the 
cover-up bas been almost too 
successful. As Asia temporar- 
ily disappeared off the 
screens of traders in London 
and New York, equity prices 
scaled record heights, indicat- 
ing a degree of unwarranted 
and almost certainly unjusti- 
fied recovery. 

E VEN as the G7 is meets 
this weekend, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund 
is locked into a difficult pub- 
lic fight with President Su- 
harto of Indonesia, while the 
Japanese banking system — 
the second largest in the 
world — remains uncomfort- 
ably fragile. A wave of minor 
corruption, of the entertain- 
ing call girls and gifts-in-kind 
variety in Japan, has proved 
| a distraction from root and 
branch reform. 

There is a tendency to view 
the US whingeing about the 
Japanese financial and eco- 
nomic structures at G7/IMF 
meetings as a private quarrel 
between two economic super- 
powers suspicious of each 
other's motives. 

But the seven or eight years 
of Japanese stagnation have 
been costly to Japan and the 
global economy; potentially 
its gross domestic product 
might have been 5-10 per cent 
higher bad structural prob- 
lems been addressed. 

It has become customary, in 
such crises, to look to Ameri- 
can leadership of the G7 to 
drive reform. But It is becom- 
ing Increasingly clear to 
Washington and the more 
open-minded European finan- 
cial leaders that something 


better is needed. This has 
been tried at the BIS wbere a 
second Group of Ten of the 
larger emerging market econ- 
omies has been added to the 
G? countries plus smaller 
Europeans including Bel- 
gium. Holland and Sweden. 

Now the US is moving in 
much the same direction. Be- 
cause it cannot shrink the 
European presence (too much 
history and pride) it is having 
to add numbers, producing a 
new Group of 22. 

The deputies (senior finan- 
cial officials! have met to 
Washington in the last week 
and the finance ministers 
themselves intend to come 
together in the fringes of the 
spring gatherings of the 

IMF/ World Bank — with Asia 
the main topic of interest. 

By all accounts the G22, as 
it may become, is not a one- 
off. The convener, deputy US 
Treasury Secretary Larry 
Summers — the ’point person 
on the Asian crisis — has 
commissioned work from the 
group, suggesting it is about 
to join the broadening fabric 
of forums. Ideally, it might 
displace the European domi- 
nated Gio, even better if the 
numbers of Europeans on the 
G22 could be weeded down to 
become more manageable. 

Aside from some broad 
statements of support for the 
IMF’s strategy at today’s Lan- 
caster House meeting, there 
are some important practica- 
lities which the G7 needs to 
come to grips with. 

Japan has to be encouraged 
to tackle ruthlessly the struc- 
tural and liquidity problems 
of its banking system: this 
means dismembering those 
banks with unsupportable 
debt levels and using fiscal 
policy to lubricate the switch. 

T HE word ‘transparency" 
will be on everyone's Ups 
in London, particularly 
Chancellor Gordon Brown 
who claimed ownership of it 
In Hong Kang. But it is not so 
much transparency as the 
quality of the Information 
that is important It has be- 
come clear in Asia that the 
official statistics, which ap- 
peared to indicate that short- 
term lending was not a prob- 
lem. were misleading. 

Almost every five-year loan 
agreement to the region in- 
cluded a downgrade let-out 
clause; If the quality of a 
country’s credit were down- 
graded by a major rating 
agency then the commercial 
banks were able to pull out 
that money, which is what 
they did. Five-year loans sud- 
denly became short-term 
credits, worsening the situa- 
tion. Banking regulators are 
working on placing limits on 
the real short-term debt pro- 
file of emerging market 
economies. 

The immediate concern is 
to prevent a new escalation in 
the Asian crisis by support- 
ing the IMF in negotiations 
with the Suharto regime in 
Jakarta. Indonesia is the big- 
gest loser as a result of toe 
whirlwind: its equity markets 
have fallen 8L2 per cent and 
the rupiah 73.5 per cent since 
July. The currency board idea 
is seen as a device whereby 
the ruling family in Indonesia 
can convert their own bold- 
ing into dollars and then de- 
value once they have exited. 

The IMF rightly has thrust 
itself into a thorny political 
situation and plainly needs 
the support of individual G7 
countries if it is to win 
through. But it is a delicate 
balance. If the Indonesia pro- 
gramme were now to faff, a 
second wave of deposit with- 
drawals and uncertainty 
could cascade through the 
region and globally. The 
merger-driven rallies on the 
FTSE. Dow Jones and other 
equity markers will seem 
even more misplaced. 


Sky boxes with 
digital TV rival 


Cflda Weston 



Franco-German row clouds G7 


Blair urged to intervene, report 
Mark Atkinson and Larry Elliott 


T ONY Blair was last 
night urged to broker a 
deal in the row over 
the first head of the Euro* 
pean Central Bank as a 
series of disputes threat- 
ened to overshadow today's 
crunch meeting of G7 fi- 
nance ministers and cen- 
tral bank governors, 

UK Treasury sources 
were anxious to keep the 
Franco-German spat off the 
formal agenda for today's 
talks, which are supposed 
to focus on the Asian finan- 
cial crisis and the state of 
the world economy. 


However, there is grow- 
ing pressure on Britain to 
use its presidency of the 
European Union to mediate 
between the candidacies of 
Dutchman Wim Duisen- 
berg, supported by Ger- 
many, and France's central 
bank governor. Jean- 
Claude Trichet. 

Ingo Friedrich, deputy 
chairman of the Bavarian 
Christian Social Union 
(CSU) party and an ally of 
German Finance Minister 
Theo Waigel, told reporters 
in Bonn it was ‘indeed up 
to Tony Blair to mediate.” 


“He has said he fa person- 
ally interested In the suc- 
cess of economic and mone- 
tary union. I presume that 
Tony Blair will be a fair 
partner and mediator in 
this question,” he said. 

Mr WaigeL who fa attend- 
ing today’s talks, fa certain 
to raise the issue with his 
fellow finance ministers on 
the fringes of the discus- 
sions at Lancaster House in 
London. 


Germany was also em- 
broiled in a separate argu- 
ment with Britain last 
night over debt relief for 
the 20 poorest nations in 
Africa. German officials 
were last night trying to 
remove from the draft com- 
munique a call by Chancel- 
lor Gordon Brown to com- 
mit the G7 to accelerate the 
programme so that it em- 
braces all eligible countries 
by fiie year 2000 . 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 5L368 France 9.607 Italy 2.680 Singapore 263 
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Canada 2-27 Hong Kong 12.33 New Zealand 2,74 Sweden 12.33 
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Denmark 11.11 Ireland 1,1668 Portugal 296.80 Turkey 359.160 

Finland 8.87 Israel 5.89 Saudi Arabia 6.04 USA 1.6032 
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RmSH Digital Broad- 
casting was last night 
threatened with poss- 
ible legal action by BSkyB 
after it announced that the 
Franco-German partnership 
Seca had been chosen to sup- 
ply the set-top boxes which 
consumers will need to 
receive its digital TV services. 

However, BDB said it had 
no intention erf launching a 
“box war" and would work 
closely with BSkyB to design 
an adaptor that would allow 
the Seca box to be used also to 
receive digital satellite 
signals. 

Seca’s success comes at the 
expense of rival supplier 
News Dataoam System, a sub- 
sidiary of Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corporation, which 
also has a 40 per cent stake in 
BSkyB. 

BDB. a partnership be- 
tween Carlton Communica- 
tions and the Granada Group, 
said last night that it was con- 
vinced it would be possible to 
invent a low-cost adaptor 


which would allow BDB cus- 
tomers using the Seca set-top 
box to also buy in BSkyB ser- 
vices. Each box. which acts as 
an electronic turnstile allow- 
ing only viewers who have 
subscribed to pay-TV services 
to watch them, is expected to 
cost up to £200. 

But BSkyB called Into ques- 
tion the so-called Inter-opera- 
bility of the two systems. 
Mark Booth, BSkyB’s chief 
executive, said he did not be- 
lieve it would be possible. 
"We are committed to inter- 
operability and BDB has both 
a regulatory and a contrac- 
tual commitment to ensure 
their box is compatible with 
ours," he said. 

Mr Booth warned that if it 
became apparent that the 
Seca set-top box could not be 
adapted to make it inter-oper- 
able, legal action would be 
considered. BDB’s contrac- 
tual obligation to use compat- 
ible systems is understood to 
arise from the deal last year 
under which BSkyB was 
required by Oftel, the indus- 
try regulator, to rescind its 
stake in BDB. 
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Eat, sleep and 


be photographed 


Summits are an excuse for a snooze, says LARRY ELLIOTT 


F ORGET the Glori- 
ous Twelfth. For- 
get Ladies' Day at 
Ascot For the ded- 
icated band of pol- 
iticians, bankers, 
diplomats, assorted spin-doc- 
tors and flunkies who make 
up the world's elite band of 
summiteers, today is the start 
of the Season. 

The annual rigmarole be- 
gins with a meeting of G7 fi- 
nance ministers and central i 
bank governors amid the 
pomp of London's Lancaster 1 
House and will rumble on j 
until the autumn. 

In the same way as it would 
be social death for a member 
of the ruling class to miss the 
Henley Regatta, with the ex- 
ception of chairman or the 
United States Federal 
Reserve, Alan Greenspan, so 
will the highest ranks of the 
global financial establish- 
ment ensure they are on pa- 
rade today. German finance 
minister Theo Waigel will be 
gossiping with his peers 
about the financial melt- 
down's impact and Banque de 
France chief Jean-CIaude Tri- 
chet will be showing what a 
good candidate he would be 
for first president of the Euro- 
pean Central Bank. 

Chancellor Gordon Brown 
and the Rank of England's Ed- 
die George will be the hosts. 
Morning dress and top hats 
will not be needed, but any 
aide without a phone or pager 
will appear underdressed. 

Today is just the start This 
evening, the bank governors 
will be waved off as the G7 
expands — with the arrival of 
the Russian delegation — to 
what will be the G8 Jobs Sum- 
mit There will be summits on 
monetary union, the world 
economy, for the nations of 
the Pacific, North and South 


America and for the Com- 
monwealth. Participants have 
yet to be offered counselling 
for summit fatigue, but it may 
only be a matter of time. 

But just as the Season is 
really just an excuse for the 
rich and famous to consume 
quantities of Pimm’s, so sum- 
mits have become a way for > 
politicians to enjoy time away 
from their problems, safe in 
the knowledge that they will l 
get their pictures in the j 
papers but that nothing sig- 
nificant will happen. 

This is perhaps over-cyni- 
caL Jaw-jaw will always be 
better than war- war, and 
there have been summits 
which have mattered. The 
Maastricht opt-out negotiated 
by John Major for Britain 
was, depending on your point 
of view, the greatest feat of 
diplomacy since those of Aus- 
tria's 19th-century state chan- 
cellor, Mettemich. or the big- 
gest sell-out since Munich. 

But the meetings of the G7 
have became increasingly so- 
porific. It has been five years 
since the heads of govern- 
ment get-together managed 
anything of significance, and 
this year’s Gfi s ummi t in Bir- 
mingham will see an attempt 
to return to the original 1975 
concept of a “fireside chat”. 
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Field of the Cloth of Gold, by 19th-century artist Gilbert 
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S UMMITRY in the 
1970s had a pur- 
pose. Richard 
Nixon and Leonid 
Brezhnev were 
trying to negoti- 
ate arms agreements, and the 
dire impact on the West of the 
oil-price shock of 1973 lay be- 
hind that first World Eco- 
nomic Summit in France, 
two years later. 

The term was coined by 
Winston Churchill at the 
height erf the Cold War in 


1950. “The idea appeals to me 
of a supreme effort to bridge 
the gulf between the two 
worlds.” he told an Edin- 
burgh audience. “A parley at 
the summit'’ But the essence 
of summitry goes back to the 
time when an age of com- 
merce was emerging from an 
age of conquest. No evidence 
has yet emerged to suggest , 
that AttUa the Hun or Gen- 
ghis Khan were very keen on 
settling disputes around the i 
conference table. 

But by the 16th century, 
when kings were finding it 
harder to raise money for 
wars, summitry began to de- 
velop. Apart from his famous 
encounter with Francis 1 of 
France at the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold near Calais in 
1520, Henry vm met Charles 
V. the Holy Roman Emperor, 
twice in the same year — in 
France and in England. 

Just as today, protocol and 
status were crucial. M S An- 
derson, in his book on the rise 
of modem diplomacy, said of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold: 


“Implicit in such ceremonies 
was very often a powerful 
element of competition, a 
wish to assert the greatness of 
a ruler against his rivals and 
a determination to resist any 
slight which they might offer 
to his standing or reputation. 

“The anxiety of both sides 
over such things as the exact 
placing of the lists in which 
tilting was to take place, the 
order and position in which 
the shields of Henry and 
Francis were to be hung on 
the Tree of Honour, and the 
need for the size of their reti- 
nues and bodyguards to be ex- 
actly the same when they met 
shows these preoccupations 
at their most intense." 

Little has changed. The size 
of the motorcade matters, and 
each country wants to see its 
national flag fluttering 
proudly outside. 

Britain is doing its best to 
keep a tight rein on the costs 
of the summits it will host in 
London, Cardiff and York 
over the coming months- But 
even the most lavish erf the 
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modem affairs pales into in- 
significance compared with 
the summits of yesteryear. 

The two days spent in Lon- 
don would, for the partici- 
pants at the Congress of Vi- 
enna in 1814, for example, 
have barely have been time 
enough to unpack. Bill Clin- 
ton may have run Into some 
publicity problems with his 
haircut In Airforce One, but 
he was hardly in the same 
league as French, diplomat 
Talleyrand, who brought an 
entire retinue of hairdressers 
with him to the talks, which 
started in November 1814 and 
lasted until June 1815. 

Diplomats were in no par- 
ticular hurry, and hard bar- 
gaining on Lombardy's fate 
was interspersed with hunts. 
ha Tig and ban quets Hunting 
and dancing are no longer 
part of the summit agenda, 
but feasting is still a big part 
of the package. 

One reason why modem 
summits have tended to be 
hland is that, since the col- 
lapse of cnmmnnism, the par- 
ticipants are on the side 
— in theory. But meaningful 
reform Is still possible. Three 
things need to be done. 

First, there should be fewer 
summits. Second, they should 
be devoted to one issue, 
rather than a melange of 
agendas. Third, politicians i 
should take out some of the 
pomp and grandeur so that 
there is a chance of getting 
something done. 

Will anything happen this 
weekend? Everybody will 
agree on the need to remain 
vigilant after the Aslan crisis, 
and there will be some discus- 
sion of the need to add a 
social dimension to economic 
reform in countries worst af- 
fected by the turbulence. But 
radical Ideas such as a tax on 
foreign-exchange dealing will 
not be on the agenda. In the 
G7, financial and monetary 
orthodoxy rules. 

The Jobs Summit is also 
unlikely to be a great meeting 
of minds, despite the Chancel- 
lor's aim of finding a third 
way between the deregulated 
US model and the more pro- 
tected labour markets of 
Europe. Similar suggestions 
were floated at the Detroit 
Jabs Summit in 1994 and the 
Lille Jobs Summit in 1996, but 
they achieved nothing. 

Mr Brown will no doubt 
find reason to feel cheerful 
about this weekend’s out- 
come. Even if U Is not a spec- 
tacular success, it is hardly 
likely to match up to some of 
the great disasters. 

Churchill, for example, suf- 
fered the indignity of starting 
a summit and being deposed 
from power before it ended. 

The Potsdam Conference in 
1945 was held during the gen- 
eral election. Polling day 
was July 5, but the count was 

delayed for three weeks for National flutter . . . G7 media briefings will be at the QEn centre photograph- martin argles 
the votes of servicemen. _ 
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Meanwhile, Churchill 
trooped off to have his pow- 
wow with Stalin and Harry 
Tr uman , taking along the 
leader of the opposition, 
Clement Attlee, for the sake of 
good form. Unfortunately for 1 
Churchill, Attlee unexpect- , 
edly won the election by a j 
landslide and returned to I 
Potsdam on his own. i 


Quick Crossword No. 8677 


T hirty-four 

years later, the 
Guadeloupe sum- 
mit of 1979 was a 
political disaster 
for James Calla- 
ghan. Few can now remember 
what was discussed between 
the then Prime Minister. US 
President Jimmy Carter. Hel- 
mut Schmidt and Valery Gis- 
card D'Estaing on the Carib- 
bean island. But it was in fact 
a significant meeting, includ- 
ing a preparation of the 
ground for the modernisation 1 
of Britain's nuclear deterrent 
and the siting on British soil , 
of cruise missiles. | 

No, all that is remembered 
is what Callaghan said — or 
rather did not say — on his 
return to Heathrow airport. It 
was the Winter of Discontent, 
and the papers bad taken a 
dim view of the PM s unning 
himself while the rest of the 
country suffered. Jet-lagged 
and tetchy, Callaghan told 
reporters that he did not be- 
lieve people in the rest of the 
world thought Britain was in 
a state of chaos. 

Next morning’s Sun carried 
the immortal headline: "Cri- 
sis? What Crisis?" Calla- 
ghan's fate was sealed. His 
summit days were over. It 
was 18 years before a Labour 
leader attended another. 
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Across 

1 “Stone" for rubbing (6) 

4 Uninfluenced by liquor (5) 

7 Pamper (6) 

8 Pleasantly Influenced by 
liquor (6) 

9 Couch (4) 

IQ Passageway (6) 

12 Author who died in 1966 
($.5) 

17 Expert shot (8) 

19 Fite (berry!) (4) 

20 Feeling of hostility {6) 

21 Ethnic (6) 


22 Herb (5) 

23 Not standing (6) 


Down 

1 Stir up or annoy (7) 

2 Communication (7) 

3 Terrible upheaval Or flood 

(9) 

4 Express contempt (5) 

5 Tenacious animal (7) 

6 Recompense (6) 

1 1 Mountain ash (5.4) 

13 Put into rhyming form (7) 

14 Treaty town in the 


Netherlands (7) 

IS Partner — save! (7) 
is Effect of blow ( 0 ) 

18 Thickish flavoured liquid 
(5) 


q Stuck? Can our sofaBorcbne on 0991 33A 248. Ca te cost 50a — 

cosl sop per mwiute at all times. Service supplied by ATS 
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■® omen 9©t marching orders 

T EN DAYS ago, a proud cial trains, a radio station called . . 

rjgssras ■ ■■ — : ■■ -•■- i.-™— - — - — ■ 

°£. to? Evening the ivory canyons of St James's. 


DAYS ago, a proud cial trains, a radio station called 
app f a ^ 011 March PM, and an amateur “air 
the Londoners Dmiy force" of 20 light aircraft Alone 
£f£ e , °L to? Evening the ivory canyons of St James's. 

^ the eenttemen's clubs will permit I 
. . . . NOrtnumberiand, it a special Sunday ODenine 

re^lei had so many staff on his Wellington boots can'be leftatthe 
estates that come the Countryside door m I 

“arch in eight days' time, trains The day in short, is intended as 
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them to the capitaL The Duke was 
keen for his employees to go; so, 
after paternal deliberation, he 
announced a solution: “an execu- 
tive coach” would be hired for the 
day “The people of Northumber- 
land." one of the Duke's men 
grandly declared, “are going to 
London.” 

In recent weeks, the more con- 
servative newspapers have been 
busy with such stories. Britain's 
beef herders and huntsmen, 
retainers and racing trainers, ten- 
ant formers and ramblers all stand 
ready it is reported, to descend on 
the capital and demand the Gov- 
ernment’s attention. 

Last July. 100.000 people came to 
Hyde Park for the Countryside 
Rally; this time, the Countryside 
Alliance, organisers of both 
events, are expecting “a figure 
approaching a quarter of a mil- 


of Britishness: country-based, 
class-harmonious, everyone muck- 
ing in together But this picture of 
a willing and gentle dissent is not 
quite a true one. The Countryside 
March, like the Countryside Rally 
and the rural life they both 
to be protecting; will not be an 
entirely voluntary affair 
Last spring, before the Country- 
side Rally members of the Oakley 
Hunt in Budd npha njjfg tttc ived 
a letter from their hunt committee. 
“You should arrange to fa itp a day 
off work, or pretend to be side or 
whatever," it instructed. “Keep the 
children back from schooL.. and 
BE THERE! You have no excuse... 
IF YOU SIMPLY CAN NOT BE 
BOTHE RED, THEN PLEASE DO 
NOT BOTH ER TO COME HUNT- 
ING WI TH TH E OAKLEY NEXT 
SEASON EITHER..." 

The same sentiments, more 



Ploughs into protests - . . the 
countryside font used to 
parching. And who la really 
behind the summons to protest? 
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lion”. Almost 2,000 coaches have mildly put. were repeated by a 
been booked. There will be 68 spe- columnist in Horse & Hound It 


was possible to think of them, per- 
haps, as a bit of arm-twisting 
among friends. But this time; for 
the Countryside March, the pres- 
rare to attend is being fat more 
ffid dy T here was a due to this in 
me Evening Standard's story about 
the Duke of Northumberland The i 
Phrase used to describe his actions 
was “marshanirurthe | 


. On some forms and estates, thic 
is exactly what is happenST*^ 
had a number of phone calls about 
fore *» to go,” says 
Barry I^atbwood, the national sec- 
retary for rural workers at the 
General Workers’ 
Union (TGWU). “Tenant fennere 
have been told by their lan d lo r ds, 
agricultural workers by their 1 
employers. It seems to be feiriy 
common.” v 

Paul Haflsworth, a branch seo- 
WtetoTCWa in North 
Yorkshire, has been contacted bv 
two unwilling marchers. “The 
Pressure started as a friendly 
SJSftJ"! s** 5 : “Jokes about a 
h0, S* taken down to 
London. When they said no, it got 

SSVSSV- 25? of the mentis 

told tha.t if he didn't go, he would- 
foe form*" 11 more overtime on 

Both the labourers live in “tied 
accommodation” — houses pro- j 
vided as part of their wages. “It is 1 
to? difficult," says iKroSh! i 
“to get them to speak out" He has < 
been asked not to give out their t 
phone numbers. 1 

^at coercion always produces 1 

JJ? SI™? °£ en rebeL There is b 
one of them in Dorset working on r 

^ in a fold in the 7 
hills. She has refused to go on the “ 


S ZB5SR u ' n ** mma ** 

J ^/^“^fourmflesfromthe 

s ^tate, hidden down a track 

b she does not depend on her 
‘ em P 1 oyer for a home. She is ner- 
s vous, nevertheless. “If you printed 
. mynamg, or the estate’s,” she says. 

r at her kitchen floor 

r Td get the sack." ’ 

b ?£ am ? a dfln ser in 
foe middle of January One 
a year or so after 
she had started as “under-under- 
™ en “ , "s she went as usual 
to foe shed where foe estate work- 
ers ate their sandwiches. The 
annual pay review was due in a 

few days; a memo to “all staff” was 

waiting. 

This one, however was a little 
unusual: “There will be a Corn* 
fryside March on 1st March 1996 
P> or, hoi 1 . M the estate manager 
began. The owners of the estate. ■ 
he continued, “have indicated that 
^ ey all members 1 

t °e®th e r With I 

foeir wives/husbands and femi- < 
jtos- The estate would be organis- i 
PS a coach to leave at 7_30am; r 
lunch, and “Squid 5 
refreshment" would be provided, tj 
TJ ien came foe final instruction: 
«ease let my secretary know b 


° ? jK” 1 ®S e unable to attend, 
t °geth e r with the reasons." 

The estate s employees wsrp 

t *5£se 

>, intentions. But this particular gar- 
- hers streiehtaway: "I 

1 Aright 

1 And then I felt outraged." 

’ fnat lunchtime. and for the rest 
’ “J^daxahe could folk of nothing 
out the memo and why it should be , 
“k°beye& Tte other gardeners lis- 
®ereed it was an 

^SSen e bSg , S a “ ttai,y ’ 

foe cSSnu^kfo 
h ? d ]xeD awt out 
pus tune, though, foe head gar- 
dener agreed to go on the Mareh, 
mrt of respecr for the estate 
subordinates, without 
25SjS^ a ** ^ yes too: they 
I* 3111 to scupper their pay- 

S n her^ reWwaSleft “ lta ^ 

wJl to l~ myopllllons on hunting i 
different from evervonp 1 
e lse s," she says, fiddling with a I 
conier of the memo. “But I didn't s 
want to have to stand up about r 

Th^ffi 8 * 1 iL ” She I-iSSf J 

P®, Hd «e hums. “This kind of 
W °c£ ^ aUy reIies on references." n 

h “2P a ? er tbe memo had C 
oeen handed out a poster advertls- I o 


to® toe Countryside March 
appeared m the estate office win- 
dowBox« of badges and larger 
posters followed: employees were 

foe latter In their cars. Everybody 
tod, except the under-under-gar- 

r,“ e = toem for going 

along with tt," she says. 


JHK flV HEN the dead- 

■ V fine came for 

V agreeing to 

■■ |V march, she 

walked in to see 
foe landowner's 
secretary, said she wasn’t going, 
and refused to give a reason. “I 
round it so outrageous that you 
actually had to account for your- 
self;" Her muddy fingers tighten 
on foe memo. “This is 1998, not 
1898." 

_Not everyone who knows foe 
British countryside is quite so 
sure about iL The Rural Develop- 
ment Commission, foe govern- 
ment quango in charge of 
improving the country economy 
sees industrial relations in some 
places unchanged since foe 
Middle Ages. 

"Anyone different from the 
norm will stick out," says Elaine 
Graham. “There are pressures to 
comply" Jobs on tpage 14 
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Where war isn’t 
an arcade game 


PHOTOGRAPH Bf ROSS 3»*ER 



I SPENT four hours one 
evening this week reading 
(re-reading for the most 
part) our coverage of the Iraq 
crisis, chronologically from 
about last November You may 
wonder why A few days ear- 
lier I had taken a call from a 
reader accusing the Guardian 
of warmongering. 

The call closely followed 
publication of the 
Guardian/ICM poll as our 
Page One lead on February 10. 
Tbe poll showed that 56 per 
cent of those questioned sup- 
ported British Involvement in 
military action, including 
bombing raids, against — as it 
was phrased — Saddam Hus- 
sein’s Iraq. The headline read. 

Majority say bomb Iraq, and 
beneath it there was a four-col- 
umn picture of a British sol- 
dier in mask and suit designed 
to protect him against the 
effect of chemical weapons. 

He pointed a gun directly out 
from the page at us. 

There is no doubt that a poll 
confined to Guardian readers 
would produce a markedly dif- 
ferent result. Letters to the 
editor provide one indication. 
The Letters Editor says the 
vast majority of her corre- 
spondents are strongly 
against military action, 
whether Britain is involved or 
not — "maybe 98 per cent", 
was actually her estimate. 

1 put down the accusation of 
warmongering — almost the 
only complaint about our cov- 
erage of the crisis of which I 
am aware — to the red mist 
effect I say this with no inten- 
tion of disrespect From time 
to time we all feel so passion- 
ately about an issue that we 
mis-see, mishear, misread 
anything to do with it News- 
papers, chasing the fleeting 
moment are prone to this: so 
that even when a paper seems 
to have done everything It can 
in its presentation of an emo- 
tive subject to encourage a 
calm encounter with the 
reader; the result Is still a 
collision. 

In. looking over our cover- 
age — the news reports, 
columns, leaders, cartoons, 
and several Analysis pages — 

I found hanfly a note that 
couldfc called bellicose. The 
nearest was the view, put for- 
ward by one of our senior 
commentators, that in the 
absence of a climb-down by 
Saddam, military action 
might be the “least-worst” 
option. This Is broadly still 
his view, conflicting some- 
what with the Guardian's line 
as expressed in the Leader 
columns. 

The paper's view is that a 
diplomatic solution should be 
pursued for longer and with 
more vigour tbe leaders 
appear to be short of ideas 
about what happens if it 


finally has to be accepted that 
this course has failed. On mil- 
itary action, our chief foreign 
leader writer told me, "The 
Guardian has always been a 
strong supporter of the UN. 

At the very least we believe 
that any military action 
should be properly authorised 
by the Security Council." 

Let as return to the news 
pages. The Foreign Editor of 
the Guardian, who has had 
primary responsibility for 
organising our coverage, has 
very deliberately tried to keep 
any gung-ho tendency out of 
It In order to avoid hyping an 
already tense situation, he has 
even been reluctant to include 
a tag saying The Iraq Crisis in 
the folio line of his pages. 

At no stage during the cri- 
sis has there been a special 
meeting of senior Guardian 
editorial staff to discuss it or 
to plan our coverage. This has 
been done through the normal 
operation of the various sec- 
tions of the paper the foreign 
pages, and from time to time 
the front page, and through 
the routine mechanism of 
Guardian editorial meetings. 

Earlier this week the 
Guardian became the first 
British newspaper to get a cor- 
respondent Into Baghdad. 
Maggie O'Kane was one of 
several Guardian reporters 
who had put in visa applica- 
tions. Other Guardian jour- 
nalists may still go if visas are 
granted. O'Kane flew from 
Belfast (where she lives;, to 
Heathrow where she picked 
up some money a satellite 
phone and a gas mask. She 
then flew on to Amman, to 
complete the journey to Bagh- 
dad overland. A chemical war- 
fare protection suit was being 
taken to Baghdad for her by a 
crew from CBC. 

Her front page reports on 
Tuesday and Thursday were 
valuable reminders of the 
plight of ordinary Iraqis. In 
the first O’Kane renewed her 
acquaintance with a wan who 
had lost bis wife and four of 
their five children in the 
bombing of tbe Amiryia bomb 
shelter. In the second, she 
described the conditions 
under which doctors were 
attempting to treat children, 
malnourished as a result of 
sanctions- This prompted a 
response from the Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook, which 
appeared on the Comment 
page yesterday 
These pieces by Maggie 
O'Kane, by introducing into 
the sequence of events mater- 
ial which the authorities And 
uncomfortable, or inconve- 
niently timed, ftilfH one of the 
basic functions of journal- 
ism. They describe it as it 
actually is. Without taking 
this reality into account the 
debate loses meaning. I think 
the range and calm tone of 
our coverage so far have pro- 
vided excellent access to a 
complex and often rapidly- 
changing story. 


His the policy of the Guardian to 
correct mots as soon as possible. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Readers’ Editor, bn Mayes, by 
telephoning 01 71 2399589 
between 11 am and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday Fax: 01 71 2399897. 
E-maS: readerQguardlan.co.uk 
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Quiz answers 


1 ) c — An ambulance. M&L Cars 
won the contract from the London 
Ambulance service to ferry non- 
emergency hospital patients In ports 
of the capital. 

Z) Iqbal Wtthheb, edHor-m-chlef of 
Tondoori Magazine, who attacked the 
"hideous flodc waBpaper' In Indian 
restaurants, accused the waiters of 
being sullen and dahned the dishes 
afi looked and tasted the same. 

3) d — According to Monica 
LowinsKyb lovelorn e-mafis. which 
have recently come to light, her code 
nickname for HfiJay Clinton was the 
Babba. BUI was often the Creep. 

4) Antony Payne's version. The 


composer's completed rendition of 
Elgars unfinished Third Symphony 
was performed at the Royal Festival 
Hafl this week. 

5) c — Lady Thatcher on the RoIBng 
Stones. It transpired that Her 
Ironness recently entertained the 
bend with tea and biscuits in her 
Hawaii hotel sutte. 

QThe newly Installed Angel of the 
North, the sculpture by Antony 
Gomtey, which has been given the 
nickname by locate, . 

7) The Sony PtayStstJon ads for a 
snowboarding game drew criticism 
that they used cfrugs language such 
as needing the “burs*. 

8) b — Needles. Dempster refused 
to give police a blood sample after 


being arrested far allegedly drink 
driving. He cited a fear of needles. 

9) d. The gossip cofunnfst was drMng 
a J registration red Honda Accord. 

10) Supermodei Be * The Body" 
MacPheracn, who gave birth to a baby 
boy to be named Arpad Flynn Bussoa 

1 1) The World Health Organisation. A 
passage of one of Ha reports which 
concluded that marjuana was safer 
than alcohol or tobacco was taken out 
by UN officials last December, 
according to New Scientist magazine. 
12} Clare Short, who told the New 
Statesman magazine mat although 
she had always been truthful In 
opposition, her Cabinet position 
meant she coukf no longer always 
teO the truth. 


1 8) c. Mark Looney passed himself 
off as Lt Looney, s p end i ng five days 
unnoticed at RAF St Mawgan, 
Cornwall before it was noticed that 
one of his "medals" was plastic. 

14J The new manager, Gianluca 
VtaUI. served his players champagne 
before their 3-1 wtn against Arsenal. 
15) Ruud GuM, who has remade he 
Pizza Hut advert showing hfrn eating 
pizza whSe his football CV is scrolled 
across the screen. The ad ends: 
"Good luck Ruud. Some comers are 
tighter than others.” 

How You Rate? 

0-4 Comer 
5-9 Free Kick 
9-14 Penalty 
15 Goal 



1 if you called M&L Cars 
in Hackney; north London, 
what would you want? 

a) a taxi 

b) a lima 

c) an ambulance 

d) car rental 


2 Who planted a tflska 
tbnefaotnb under the Great 
British Indian curry? 


3 What was Monica 
Lewinsky’s nickname for 
Hillary Clinton? 

a) the baboon 

b) the bbnbo 

c) the blubber 

d) the babba 


4 Which Elgar variation 
won a standing ovation? 


5 "A great British export.*' 
Which politician about 
which pop group? 

a] John Prescott on . 
Ch mnba wamba 
bj Tony Blair on Blur 
Lady Thatcher on the 
BoBlng Stones 
dj John tt^oronths 
Pro di gy 


0 Who or what is the 
‘‘Gateshead Flasher"? 


7 Which ads had to be 
dropped because they got 


a 


8 What did tti« columnist, 
mgei Dempster, say ne 
was sensed of? 
a] writs 
b| needles 
e) common people 

d) police 

q What smart vehicle was 
Nigel Dempster driving 
when be was stopped? 
a) Bentley Azure 
m Mercedes 

c) council dumps™ 

d) Honda Accord 

ID Some Body has 
just become a 
mother. Who? 
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11 who 

suppressed 
the dope on 
this? 



12 Who said: “Mow 
I speak the truth in 

Cabinet and hi return I 
can’t speak my truth In 
public.” 


13 What was the name 
of the imposter who 
Infiltrated an RAF base and 
posed as an American 
naval nontenant? 

a) Lt Crackers 

b) Lt Barmy 

c) Lt Looney 

d) Lt Daft 

14 Ruud has gone, but 
how has Dutch courage 
remained at Chelsea? 


19 Who is showing their 
CV on TV In the hope of 
getting a new Job? 


Gabriel le Morris 


Answers below Theme of the' Week 


Awards of The Week 


Great Raffway Jour- 
ney of The Week: 

John Prescott made an 
epic trek across York- 
shine. After a 
visit to 
Scarbor- 
ough, ha 
allegedly 
told Labour 
Party officials he 
was taking the train home to 
Hufl. However, he got off after 
three mfles to pick up his Jaguar, 
which was handBy parked there. 



woman of 53 who lives alone 
end whose contract with the 
Royal Shakespeare Company is 
going to end In July.’ 


Straight Talker 
of The Weeks 

Actress Jane 
Lapotaire who, 
asked by a doctor 
if she was under 
stress, replied: "No 
more than any 
... menopausal 



Noblesse Oblige 
of The Week: 

Helena Bonham Carter, 
who told the Radio 
Times: "Having 
a double- 
barrelled name 
merely makes it 
hefl signing 
autographs." 




Insouciance of 
The Week: 

Awarded toTrevor Oiorit, the las- 
manian ighthouse keeper who 
spotted a shipwrecked couple, 
Doreen and Peter Cheek, vdto had 
been efinging to rocks for seven 
hours. Quint recalled: “I think they 
ware pleased to see me." 


Feud of The Week 


Name: 

Michel Roux. 
Occ up at i ons 
Son of Albert 
Roux and 
chef at Le 
Gavroche. 
Feud: He has 
barred Michael 
Winner from 
his restaurant 



on toe grounds that Winner 
lambasted a receptionist, 
reducing her to tears when 
she told him to we was no 
table for him. 

He sharpened the knives: 

by writing about the fracas in 
a newspaper column, 
d aiming Winner had 
shouted: "Do you know who I 
am? I'm dining with Joan 
Collins and Jane Asher, so 
you'd better find a place". 



Michael Winnet 
Occupation: 
Rim director 
and restaurant 
critic. 

FetKfc Denies 
being rude to 
toe receptionist 
and claims his 
ban Is simply 
retaliation for a bad review he 
wrote about the Waterside Inn in 
Bray, Berks — another Roux 
establishment Winner sent a 
soiicttorfc letterto the newspaper 
saying toe exchange with the 
receptionist never took place. 

He sharpened the knives: 
by saying “This is the most 
inaccurate. Invented and 
ludicrous piece that has ever 
been written about me." 
Qabrlefle Monis 
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Yoemanget 

marching 

orders 


fxage 13 estates and in agricul- 
ture are rarely unionised, often 
seasonal and many miles apart: 
"You don't have the choice to say 1 
quit.’" 

According to the TGWU, one 
agricultural worker in three lives 
in a tied house. Those employed by- 
estates are particularly vulnera- 
ble Unless they can show they are 
doing actual form work, they can 
be evicted with no more than a 
court order And that vulnerability 
Is an everyday fact between 1980 
and 1994, the number of rural 
labourers fell overall by more than 
a third. 


T HOSE that remain are 
not notably well paid. 
Thirty-five per cent of 
country employees 
earn less than £5 an 
hour; in towns and 
cities, less than a quarter do. Down 
in Dorset, the rebellious gardener, 
who Is nearly 40, gets £4 an hour. 
She laughs out loud at the nation 
of a pension. And at weekends, 
Countryside March or not she still 
has her estate “duties". 

"We have to turn up and do 
whatever 1 s required: water the 
greenhouses, make sure there are 
flowers in the house, run in with a 
load of logs while they stand there 
in their silk pyjamas. We're not 
paid for it, and it's not laid down 
bow long it should take. In theory 
lt could mean mowing all the 
lawns." Doesn't she have a con- 
tract? “Sort of," she mutters. 

Last Christmas, for the estate’s 
staff party, employees were asked 
to pay £i*L50 each. Drinks, served 
in the big house, were extra. In 
fact, the free refreshments for the 
Countryside March are the first 
such gifts that staff can remember 
And what, exactly are they 
being induced to support? When 
the workers got their memo, a 
leaflet from the Countryside 
Alliance came stapled on the back. 
Many thousands have been distrib- 
uted. but among its dozen para- 
graphs about starting points and 
stewards and catering facilities, 
there are only a few lines about the 
March's purpose. This is to “put 
the countryside on the political 
map", specifically about "the hunt- 
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Listen to us . . . spontaneous protest at last year’s march. This year many protesters will be there because their masters ordered them to march 
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ing issue... a test-case for the 
future of the countryside, and 
other issues... such as building 
over the green belt and a fair deal 
for farmers." 

So far this reticence and vague- 
ness has served the Countryside 
Alliance very well. Around, as 
they put It, ‘‘the core of country 
people" who oppose a ban on hunt- 
ing. the Alliance has wrapped 
layer upon layer of additional com- 
plainers: struggling hiH farmers, 
mourners for lost post offices, sup- 
plicants for rural buses, even “a 
chap from Wales marching for an 
ambulance”. Many of these griev- 
ances may be justified; some may 
be held by people who ride to 
hounds; but only a few have any- 


thing to do with the minority sport 
of hunting. 

At the Alliance's most opti- 
mistic estimate. 200,000 people 
chase foxes — one rural resident 
out of every 50. In fact, a clear 
majority of people in the country- 
side oppose the practice. 

Last October, an opinion poll by 
MORI found 57 per cent of country 
people against foxhunting, and 
only 32 per cent foe Yet despite 
this, when Hyde Park fills on 
March 1. it is likely that commen- 
tators, tike last time, will see the 
whole crowd as pro-hunting. With- 
out any speeches scheduled, or any 
plans for a rally or stalls, other 
points of view will be difficult to 
crackdown. 


A few country organisations 
have spotted the sleight of hand. 
The Council for tbe Protection of 
Rural England has decided not to 
back the March. "There are Issues 
it is raising with which we have a 
great deal of sympathy" says Tony 
Burton, assistant director of pol- 
icy "But we have no view on bunt- 
ing, ami the roots of this march lie 
very much in the hunting issue." 

The National Trust wants "no 
involvement" either "We were 
asked if we would participate in 
lig hting beacons.” says Caroline 
Audemars, its chief press officer 
"As a charity we cannot allow 
political activity on oar property. 
Their own publicity points to the 
March being 'political'. They are 


bringing on board a lot or issues, 
some of which are conflicting. " 

The Ramblers' Association is 
wary too <“not 00 the same wave- 
length”). And Barry Leath wood’s 
rural workers union, as part of the 
TGWU. has voted to ban foxhunt- 
ing for its last eight annual confer- 
ences in a row. Meanwhile, the 
groups being marshalled for the 
March by the pro-hunting press 
have a distinctly manor-house feel: 
the Country Landowners Associa- 
tion. the Salmon & Trout Associa- 
tion, the Scottish Landowners 
Federation. 

The Countryside Alliance main- 
tains that no pressure Is being 
exerted by employers or landlords. 
"In fact it's quite the opposite, " 


says Pamela Morton, a press offi- 
cer. “People aren't asking their 
bosses’ permission to go." 

In her dark cottage, the dissent- 
ing gardener begs to differ. She is 
waiting for the estate's reaction 
“Some of my colleagues think I’m 
being unwise," she says. This is 
her first gardening Job. 

Yet she doesn't seem as scared 
as she might be. On the way back 
to the station, through the cold 
and empty lanes, she explains 
why. When she moved to the 
village 10 years ago, lots of people 
would go and watch the hum. "No 
one talks about it now," she says 
“It s as if they're ashamed.” The 
dry cleaners is turning awav 
riding Jackets. g - 


•Ten million people, a fifth of 
the population, live in rural 
England. 

•A report in 1994 from the 
Rural Development 
Commission found that in 
nine out of 1 2 areas studied , 
at least a fifth of households 
were living in or on the 
margins of poverty. 

•Half the people in three of 
those areas had salaries of 
less than £8,000 a year. 
•Jobs in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing fell by a third 
between 1971 and 1995. 

•A third of full-time 
agricultural workers live in 
tied cottages. If they lose 
jobs, they lose their homes. 
•Dairy cowmen work an 
average of 53 hours a week, 
tractor drivers 50. 

•A spokesperson from the 
Transport and General 
Workers Union said that 
agriculture is the most 
dangerous industry in 
Britain. In the year up to April 
1 997, 63 people died in 
accidents on farms including 
eight children. 

•Many villages have no rail 
service (93 per cent), no GP 
(80), no daily bus service ( 71 ) 
and no school (49) 

•Housing prices have 
escalated. In most districts 
house prices are between 10 
and 50 per cent above the 
national average. 

•The number of young 
people homeless in the 
countryside is increasing 
faster than in London and 
the inner cities. 
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“When you’oe written one of your 
really nasty pieces... do you imagine 
the victim reading it?... the sudden 
fading of his smile as he comes to 
the first sneer, and then the thump- 
ing of his heart, the spasm in 
the gut, the rush of adrenalin to 
the bloodstream, as U dawns on 
him~. that he has been well and 
truly stitched up? I mean, do you 
imagine all that? Does it give you a 
kick? Is that why you do this job?” 
— Home Truths, 1998 

T his week David Lodge, 
the 63-year-old British 
novelist launched an 
attack on the newspa- 
per interviewee The 
big guns went off In 
Home Truths, his new play at the 
Birmin gham Rep, in winch Fanny 
Tax- rant, a hard-nosed young 
woman journalist with an "edu- 
cated Estuary" accent and a tattoo 
on her shoulder; comes to "do" a 
has-been British novelist ana 
comes undone herself 

But there was light artillery too. 
in a newspaper article last week- 
end, and in an item on BBC News- 
night, In which Lodge discussed 
the rise of the interview — 'a 
transaction, a seduction, a game, a 
struggle, a collusion, a conf^Km 
— finding in it a new habit of gos- 
sipy spitefulness or “juguto jour- 
nahsm", what Salman Riwhdie 
oration “the culture of denigration - 
Lodge is a famously dour man. 


with a narrow mouth that turns 
down at the corners, bristling 
brows above hooded eyes. He is not, 
as anyone who has ever knocked up 
against him at a literary party can 
tell you. one for small talk stu- 
dents arriving at Birmingham Uni- 
versity where he has taught for 
many years (currently holding the 
title of Hen Prof) are said to be 
alarmed by the discrepancy 
between the comic rumbustious- 
ness of his novels (most notably 
the chirpy campus romps Nice 
Work and Changing Places) and 
the beetly solemn lecturer stand- 
ing before them. 

So If he has agreed to talk to you 
in his home this week of all weeks 
you might expect a rather chilly 
reception: to meet a man armed 
with his own agenda and the 
chippy self-reliance of the recently 
CBEed. defences up, approaching 
questions with the teeth- bared cau- 
tion an unmuzzled pit-bull terrier 
gives a policeman. What you don't 
expect is fresh coffee in Fort- 
meirion mugs, a rueftU smile at 

what hj-S play bag unlaaahwi, and 
an odd kind of openness. 

The play be Insists, is not moti- 
vated by revenge; and the female 
interviewer (interviewers are usu- 
ally women, he notes) is a “synthe- 
sis” of various people. Including 
Zoe Heller; the writer and one-time 
interviewer who in the Indepen- 
dent memorably slaughtered Par- 
adise News. Lodge's novel before 
last (“to blush or gag?" she asked). 
and who has a tattoo on her shoul- 
der? “Does she?" he says 
astounded. “Oh, really that is 
funny It is ftmny She did write 
such a very nasty review:" He rocks 
hark and forth with delight. “I com- 
pletely made that up. Absolutely 
Oh, that’s very a m usin g . “ 

He is sitting in an armchair in 
his sitting room in Edgbaston, the 
nice bit of Birmingham. It is a bare 
room, beige sofa, chairs, fitted car- 
pet single beanbag. no clutter The 
house was bailton the foundations 
of a chapel of rest and there is 



David Lodge: The protocol of what is appropriate to ask has shifted’ 


something monk-like about its 
quiet and decorative reticence: 
double glaring", Lodge points out 
with a nod to the large modern 
windows. The kitchen Is dean and 
spare too (condiments in the prac- 
tical steel containers you find in 
rented holiday homes). But per- 
haps he deared all personal details 
away before I came His wife, like 
the wife in Home Truths, has gone 
out 

This is all the sort of stuff that 
unsettles him. ‘It is the ambiguous 
nature of the interview form that 
intrigues me," he says. “It’s a pro- 
fessional business, but it's almost 
like ordinary social life. You invite 
somebody into your house and 
have a conversation with them and 
however brief the interview you 
are making a personal relationship 
SO there is this conflict ffligmairh 
a tension between the professional 
and the private." 

So has he been stung by things 


that have been said about him in 
the past? T can't say I have suf- 
fered as I imagine some people 
have suffered," he says airily 
“Though there have been one of 
two occasions when I*ve felt there 
was an element of treachery about 
it, when the interviewer se ems 
extremely friendly and sympa- 
thetic and then wrote a rather 
unsympathetic portr aya l" 

He was shocked, he says, by the 
type of questions pawd when 
Therapy his most recent novel, 
came out (one Interviewer follow- 
ing up the plot of the book asked 
him if he had ever been unfaithful 
to Mary to whom he has been mar- 
ried for 39 years). “Very personal 
questions,” be says, “which 10 to 15 
years ago would have been 
regarded as Impertinent and when 
you’re asked a personal question 
it’s difficult to handle. If you refuse 
to answer it it looks as though 
you’re being defensive but if you 


do answer it honestly you may later 
regret it, and think ‘what right 
does the general public have to 
know the answer to this question?* 
The protocol of what is appropri- 
ate to ask has shifted. ” 

He believes this might be related 
to file “therapy culture" — inter- 
vtewers want to find out what their 
subject is repressing. Interviewees 
feel the need to confess. He shud- 
ders. “There is this phenomenon of 
quite voluntary confessional writ- 
ing, books, TV programmes, In 
which people expose their p rivate 
lives in the most astonishing way" 
At one point, Lodge says that as 
writing is such "a lonely solitary 
business", it’s “nice having people 
take an Interest in you". He also 
says that “most men enjoy talking 
to younger women". It isn’t long 
then before he acts out his own 
notion of the interview as confes- 
sion and enters into discussion of 
his own weaknesses. 


PHOTOGRAPH: DON McPHEE 

There is his over-sensitivity (“to 
these little nuances, the minutiae 
of human reaction and motiva- 
tion”). There is his constant sense 
of anxiety Little things as well 
as big? “Oh yes.” And then there 
is his increasing deafness which he 
bates: “Its a comic infirmity as 
Opposed to blindness which is 
a tragic infirmity" He wears a 
hearing aid in his left ear — adjust- 
ing it from time to timo from a 
credit-card sized remote control in 
his pocket Sometimes, he really 
should wear one In the right 
ear too. “But the next stage is 
the grave really;” he says with 
fantastic gloominess. 

He was an only child (he grew up 
in a thrifty household In Black- 
heath) and his father; who is now 
91, has become his responsibility It 
reminds him that he would like to 
have had siblings. He suffers, he 
says, from only-child self-obsession 
— "probably a bad thing” — audits 
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cell-mate low self-esteem. Tve got 
more precarious in that way more 
vulnerable as I've got olden" he 
says. "Why? I don't know Maybe 
it’s something to do with fear of 
death at some fundamental level- 1 
don't know" 

He looks away out of the win- 
dow at the tall hedge they’ve grown 
to block out the neighbour’s house. 
“I used to think of myself as 
underestimated and I always had 
quiet pleasure when I had some 
success, but I had a run of quite 
successful novels and then I had a 
level to mainta i n , which was proba- 
bly impossible to do, and then I got 
some ext remel y unpleasant 
reviews among the Zoe Hellers so 
maybe that contributed to iL»" 

His religion — be bag been 
“weaned" he says from the literal 
doctrine of Catholicism and now 
believes in the spirit if not the 
superstition, calling h imsel f "an 
Agnostic Catholic" — does not 
appear to have been a great support 
to him in his personal crises. T 
negotiate my own pgth through 
these things," he says. His hands 
tend to move about a lot, he tugs at 
the knuckles sometimes or 
smooths the ends of his fingers. 
But as he says this he brings the 
two hands together as if in prayer 

lodge has always an 

ambivalent relationship to reli- 
gion. in most of his novels, there 
are cha r a ct ers who are controlled 
or repressed *— usually sexually — 
by some guiding principle, be it a 
belief in God or family life. 
Through the freedoms allowed to 
them by Lodge’s pen, they get to 
throw off the petty privations of 


‘I’ve got more 

precarious, 

more 

vulnerable as 
I’ve got older. 
Maybe it’s to 
do with the 
fear of death’ 


their daQy existence (broken wash- 
ing machines, difficult 
n aggi n g partners) and try out 
other lives — wife-swapping, cul- 
ture-swapping — to quench differ- 
ent thirsts. Lodge, of course, 
doesn’t. Could that be an underly- 
ing source of his depression? (If he 
can confess, I can analyse.) Is that 
something he regrets? 

“Oh, of course, yes. I mean if 
you live according to some kind of 
code which Involves the repression 
of desire of some kind and all civil- 
isation, as Freud pointed out, does 
depend on the repression of desire. 
But I mean if you, as I did, grew up 
in a Christian context with conven- 
tional morality you would be less 
than human if you didn’t occasion- 
ally long for liberation from those 
constraints. But you make a choice 
really and that was conditioned by 
all sorts of different factors. 

Tve had - a very long' and'happy 
marriage and that’s been a great 
blessing. I take the view that the 
nuclear family and a long stable 
marriage is more likely to generate 
happiness than a lot of temporary 
relationships." 

And it’s when talking about fam- 
ily that Lodge lightens. He has 
three children. Hie eldest, a daugh- 
ter of 40, has Just produced a 
grandchild, a four-month-old girl, 
something he and Mary hadn’t 
“banked" on but which Is a “great 
event in our lives". His youngest 
Christopher; 31, has Down's Syn- 
drome and fives an hour away in a 

sheltered c ommuni ty 
He was born at the time of Aber- 
fan. Tt seemed extraordinary that 
we bad this what seemed at the 
time personal tragedy — though it 
hasn’t proved to be one but we were 
completely unprepared for it — at 
the same tim** as this absolutely 
catastrophic public tragedy" 
Christopher does carpentry dur- 
ing the day Lodge jumps up and 
leaps balletically across the room, 
returning with a beautiful wooden 
bowL “This is one of the things he 
made. He turns things on a lathe 
and does it on his own.” he says 
and there Is pride In his voice. 

Shortly after this. Lodge's hear- 
ing aid packs up. Which is conve- 
nient as he ha« a l unch to go to and 
he feds that he bas been talking 
enough. So there you have it A 
transaction, a seduction, a game, a 
struggle, a collusion, a confession? 
But not a stitch-up, surely And do I 
Imag ine him reading this? Well, to 
quote him: “You must know that 
when you close the door and have 
gone away that your subject is 
going to be talking about you. I 
mean it’s an appalling thought to 
think of all the things that people 
are saying to us which we don't 
overhear and we don't know But 
since we do it about everybody else, 
they must be doing It about us.” 


Home Truths is at the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre until March 7. Tickets 
can be booked on 01 21 -236 4455. 
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What the 
peace talks 
need is 
a higher 
body count 


N orthern Ireland peace 

talks without the IRA or 
their surrogates are not 
worth. In Iyndon Johnson’s words, 
a bucket of warm spit There isn’t 
any point If it were up to the 
mainstream politicians, they could 
have made a deal 28 years aga 
That’s what politicians are good at 
finding systems which give them 
power and prestige and something 
to occupy their time. 

But the Northern Ireland 
statelet was bom in violence 
(“Ulster will fight, and Ulster wDl 
be rightl. maintained through the 
threat of violence and has been 
destabilised for 30 years through 
more violence. In 1970, Reggie 
MandUflg, then home secretary 
talked about "an acceptable level 
of violence” and was derided for 

his cynical pessimism. But that’s 
all a British government can 
realistically achieve: Three hun- 
dred deaths a yean unacceptable: 

A couple of dozen: fine. Right now 

it’s as good as it’s likely to get. 

So my suggestion is this: 

Announce that only organisations 

witha proven track record of 


violence are admitted to the talks. 
Any group which cannot show that 
it has murdered at least half a 
dozen people in the previous two 
months to be thrown out Reverse 
the Mitchell principles. The 
resulting talks would be difficult 
and distastef ul. But any agreement 
they produced would be an agree- 
ment worth having. 

AM I missing something In the 
obsessional coverage of Ruud Gui- 
lin's sacking? A Dutchman who 
manages a team largely composed 
of foreigners Is dismissed and 
replaced by an It al ia n . Who cares? 
tt doesn't seem to have much to do 
with English football Why should 
we get any more excited than if a 
Japanese merchant bank replaced 
a German with an American as the 
head of its London office? 

IT turns out that Lord Irvine has 
commandeered 87 works of art 


from English and Scottish 
galleries to decorate his official 
residence- This is, apparently 
normal practice, though rarely on 
such a grand scale. Chatting with 


friends this week, I wondered 
whether any other Lord Chancel- 
lor in living memory had become 
a national joke. Someone men- 
tioned Lord Hailsham, whose 
blend of the weird and the arro- 
gant was similar to Irvine’s. But 
Haflsham was fortunate to live in 

more reverential times, when 

papers were loth to point out when 
politicians were bonkers. Either 
way tt is extraordinary to reflect 
that both have held the office once 
occupied by Saint Thomas More. 

THE Americans have bought the 
original scripts of Fawlty Towers 
and plan another stab at making 
an American version of the show 
It might work (Steptoe and Son 
became the highly successful 
Sandfbrd and Son, and Tffl Death 
Us Do Part was a huge hit as All 
In The Family) But the odds are - 
against it mainly because sitcoms 
are quite different on both sides of 
the Atlantic. British sitcoms are 
about coping with despair The 
point about Hancock, Harold 
Steptoe, Basil FSwltyand Dorothy 

to Men Behaving Badly is that 


next morning, they are stDl in 
the same desperate state as they 
always were. Dorothy will never 
find a reasonable bloke, Harold 
will never date a sophisticated 
and beautiful woman, Hancock 
was stock forever In Railway Cut- 
tings with Sid James. (When he 
left, his career began to collapse.) 

American sitcoms are about 


In the American 
Fawlty Towers, the 
visiting Germans will 
tell Basil how their 
visit has cemented 
international relations 


self-improvement and advance- 
ment Characters learn from 
their failures; in Britain they are 
defeated by them. Even in 
Roseanne. praised as the great 
working-class sitcom, the last 
scene always smoothed away the 
rows and disagreements, ending 
with hugs all round- In the 


American Fawlty Towers, Manuel 
will earn enough to go to waiters’ 
training school, and the visiting 

Germans will tell Basil how 
their joyous visit bas cemented 
international relations. 

I WAS sitting in a country pub the 
other day At the next table were a 
middle-class family who were 
entertaining a German chap, a 
business colleague of the husband. 
He had that annoyingly perfect 
English which so many of his 
countrymen possess. At one point 
the wife said of someone, “She's a 
Guardian-reader type, really” and 
the German seemed nonplussed. 
“Excuse me. this Guardian reader; 
what is that?" 

“Oh, you know," said the woman 
vaguely “She believes in interna- 
tional peace and understanding, 
and putting the world to rights, 
and, you know, equality for every- 
one and all that kind of thing." 

As any Guardian writer will tell 
you. Guardian readers are quite 
capable of driving i*s up the walL 
But 1 was delighted to see that 
after hearing this definition, the 


German looked rather puzzled 

that t he te rm should be in any way 

pejorative. 

DURING the brief select commit- 
tee meeting on the Freemasons 
this week I was struck again by 
how the Labour MPs in particular 
tend to see them as a sinister 
hidden conspiracy while the 
Masons regard themselves as the 
persecuted, innocent victims of a 
witchhunt In fact there is no 
great web of Freemasonry stretch- 
ing out around the world, no 
central point from which all 
operations are directed. Instead 
it’s highly localised. My belief is 
that some Lodges are indeed foil 
of crooked coppers, or bent coun- 
cillors and contractors doing each 
other favours. Others are as 
blameless as any Rotarian Club. 
But they are very different 
You can get a sense of this at 
their fascinating museum , in 
Freemasons’ Hall Great Queen 
Street, London. Anyone can visit; 
yon just phone ahead and arrange 
to meet a guide — 0171 395 9258. 
Well worth it 
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The Powell point 


HEAD TO HEAD: SHOULD WE TOAST OR 
LAMENT THE LIFE OF ENOCH POWELL? 



Lament Toast 

Yasmin Alibhai-Brown Nicholas Budgen 

Writer on race relations Former Tory MP 


Dear Nicholas, 

L et me tell you something 
that will make you blanch. 
I drank a glass of expen- 
sive wine to mark the day 
that Enoch Powell died. 
Not very Christian I admit but 
emotion overwhelmed decency 
I was ecstatic that his brooding 
presence f there even when he was 
silent and out or public life) would 
no more poison the possibilities 
that this country now offers all 
of us, black and white. You and me. 
Not many would grieve. I thought 
except for irredeemable racist thugs 
— or irrelevant national chauvin- 
ists like Thatcher and Tebbit. 

The wine soon turned sour 
though as the eulogies piled up. even 
from the most unusual quarters. He 
was great ... a genius who made one 
tiny slip up that day in Binning- 
bam in 1968. 

What made him great? What did 
he achieve except for a legendary 
reputation that he could have done 
much? And what if Heath had 
lacked integrity and Powell had 
continued in power? Would he have 
put us on boats to nowhere and ere- 
ated his whiteland, true to his 
racist ideals? 

He was not a racist lam sure you 
will rush to say He was. A racist 
believes in racial gradations and 
uses his power to promote his 
ideas. This is what Powell did. with 
cruel precision. I once argued with 
him about his views on a television 
programme. He was utterly unre- 
pentant about the violence his 
words unleashed towards my peo- 
ple. The hatred and paranoia in his 
flaming eyes were unforgettable. 
Yours sincerely 
Yasmin Alibhai-Brown 

Dear^Yssmin, 

Thank you for your honesty In 
admitting your hatred for Enoch 
Powell He would not have felt the 
same hatred towards you. If he had 
a fault it was a tendency to exag- 
gerate. f see that you at least share 
that with him. 

I will try to answer your specific 
questions. Powell was great because 
he was the most compelling post- 
war supporter of the nation state, 
the unity of the United Kingdom 
and free markets. He laid the intel- 
lectual foundations for much that 
Mrs Thatcher did in freeing up mar- 
kets and in starting to tackle some 
of the problems of our membership 
oftheEU. 


When you talk about Powell con- 
tinuing In power you reveal your 
ignorance of both our political sys- 
tem and of Powell’s role within it. 
In 1968, Powell was not in power He 
was the Conservative spokes -man 
on defence when Heath sacked him 
from the opposition front bench. 

Powell is remembered as the 
most persuasive voice against the 
mistakes of the Heath government 
He was a man of immense influ- 
ence hut almost no power He never 
had the power to put you or any- 
body else on the boats. I agree how- 
ever that his idea of “massive, 
albeit voluntary repatriation" was 
difficult to understand. If it were 
massive, it would have been 
unlikely to be voluntary 
You feared Enoch because he 
expressed views which were widely 
held if rarely publicly expressed. 
He performed an important role to 
expressing views in a way and in 
circumstances in which they could 
he debated and even defeated. He 
was a democrat not a thug. 

Yours sincerely 
Nicholas Budgen, 

Former Conservative MP for 
Wolverhampton SW 
once Powell's constituency 

Dear Nick, 

Thank you for your honesty too. I 
have often wondered, as we glow- 
ered at one another across many 
tables over the years, what you 
actually thought of someone like 
me. Now I think I know You 
obviously perceive me as an 
ignorant native — the sort Powell 
himself was so eager to control as 
viceroy of India. 

But I do know my history Yes. toe 
Tories were in opposition when 
Powell made his mast devastating 
interventions. Opinion pedis showed 
how popular be had become. What if 
be had challenged Heath for the 
leadership? What if he had won? 

Powell was the advocate of a cer- 
tain form of nationhood which was 
compelling to the new right, people 
who shared his xenophobic fan- 
tasies about “little black piccanin- 
nies". untrustworthy Europeans 
and Irish and Scottish upstarts. I 
agree that on economic issues he 
was at his most persuasive, but this 
is hardly what ignited enthusiasm 
from his supporters. 

Finally I did not hate Powell toe 
man. I despised his politics. And 
since you have not answered my 
point on the violence he incited, 
please tell me if you think that was 



right? There is nothing noble or 
democratic about inciting the major- 
ity to hate and fear minorities 
living to their midst However fine 
toe rhetoric: 

Ybors, 

Yasmin 

Dear Yasmin, 

Your jibe about me regarding you 
as an ignorant native is just silly 
As for your remark about Enoch's 
wish to be viceroy of India, that 
demands some reply Curzon and 
Powell were fascinated by the 
beauty and mystery of Indian cul- 
ture and religion. Both were deeply 


respectful of Indian traditions. 

Powell was xenophobic, you say I 
cannot remember off the top of my 
head how many languages Powell 
knew but he certainly knew two 
Indian languages. Latin and Greek. 
French. German and Welsh. There 
may well have been more. Before the 
war he was profoundly affected by 
German philosophy. After the war 
he holidr^ed to France and had a 
great knowledge of French history 

His love and knowledge of other 
countries constantly reminded him 
of the differences between toe Euro- 
pean nations and the impossibility 
of putting them into a stogie Union. 
Tb notice differences is not to hate. 


Finally the old canard. Enoch 
insigbted violence Enoch pr ed icte d 
violence. 1 write this in a motorway 
service cafe, I predict that if fog 
foil* , people will continue to drive 
East and accidents will happen. In 
this prediction I offering no 
encouragement to drive too fast. 

Towards Enoch, toe En g l ish 
establishment reacted with tradi- 
tional hypocrisy He was abused for 
his warnings. But strict control of 
immigration became the policy of 
all parties. It was and is this strict 
control which reduced toe rivers of 
blood to a trickle 

Yours, 

Nicholas 

Dear oh dear Nick, 

What a robust defence of the inde- 
fensible. I do understand how ideo- 
logues need to cling to their own 
myths. If Powell was only proph- 
esying and not advocating discord, 
why didn't he denounce the racial 
ah u .s e and violence that erupted in 
response to his words? 

I know that imperialists adored 
the Indian culture and treasures. 
They helped themselves to enough 
of them. They just didn't like 
Indians, especially as Powell said, 
when they showed up here. He did 
not simply know difference; be 
wanted to ethically cleanse Britain 
of those who were “different". And 
he did succeed in triggering our 
most pernicious immigration laws. 

There is no research evidence 
to show that these stopped the 
rivers of blood. What Is clear is 
that many white Britons have 
embraced mnlti-culturalism. Pere- 
grine Worsthome has abandoned 
his dark thoughts. The Queen, 
Prince Charles and, these days, 
even John Redwood proclaim this 
multi culturalism. You too could be 
among them. Take courage and 
change. Or if you can't stomach 
that, at least accept that our des- 
tinies are now linked. We are both 
of this nation. I don’t mind that you 
live in my country Could you 
extend the same generosity to me? 

Yours, 

Yasmin 

Dear Yasmin, 

You suggest that Enoch Powell cre- 
ated racial abuse and violence and 
did not respond to iL There is no 
evidence that Enoch created 
violence; I have dealt with that 
before. There was a march of the 
London Dockers, after the rivers of 
blood speech. Their language was 
offensive and abusive and as self- 
defeating as the offensive and abu- 
sive language of politically correct 
liberals in answering people whom 
they smear as racist 

You attack “pernicious immigra- 
tion laws". Although recently there 
has been a major relaxation of the 
laws, both toe great political par- 
ties have supported strict control of 
immigration and this bag been in 
the interest of all sections of the 
community 

On the advantages of multi- 
culturalism, we have always had 
that in this country We have 
derived great benefits from the 
arriving of the Huguenots, the Jews 
and, more recently the Asians to 
mention but a few Immigrants from 
other cultures. In each instance the 
numbers involved were crucial. 
Call it what you like — absorption, 
integration or xnulticulturalism — 
toe process can only be achieved 
within a tolerable level of tension 
when the host community does not 
feel “swamped". 

Yours, 

Nicholas 



The Brother 
are sewing it 
up for 

themselves 


T he concern about Free- 
masons employed by the 
criminal justice system 
tells os less about the 
shenanigans of the Brotherhood 
than it does about the mentalities of 
policemen and judges. It would be 
nice if we could solve the problems 
in the system by simply exposing 
those who belong to weird things. 

Chris Mullin, who tirelessly 
supported toe Bir m ing ham Six, 
is right to be concerned that police- 
men involved in the fit-up and jour- 
nalists who covered the case may 
have been united by their Lodge 
membership. But only if we were to 
discover that Lords Denning and 
Lane, toe Crown Prosecution 
Service, all tabloid editors and 
various former Home Secretaries 
were also Masons, would it start to 
look as though this was the root of 
the problem. 

Not even a shared social back- 
ground can explain away the 
injustices inflicted by those who 
purport to uphold justice. True, the 
vast majority of senior judges are 
drawn from a tiny social and educa- 
tional elite, which is partly why 
they relate so weD to each other 
But it doesn't explain why judges 
are so often minded to accept the 
word of policemen, who tend not 
have been to Oxford or one of 
those residential schools favoured 
by wealthy parents who don’t like 
their children. 

It would be a neat answer to the 
conundrum to be able to say that 
Freemasonry provides the social 
link between a policeman who 
reads unconvincingly and clumsily 
In a regional accent from a note- 
book that looks as though he's just 
bought It and an enormously posh 
and be-gowned arbiter who. like 
Enoch Powell, combines beautiful 
speech and classical education 
with drooling lunacy. 

If it transpired that PC Fittup 
and Mr Justice Bonkers were both 
members of some club for the 
dysfunctional, which unites profes- 
sional men hung upon Initiation, 
or enables Red Dwarf fans to meet 
their idols, it would all make sense 
very quickly But membership of 
such societies is not extensive 
enough to be blamed for every- 
thing. Judges believe the police 
because they want to. The same is 
true of prosecutors (from whose 
ranks judges are often drawn) and a 
disgraceful number of journalists. 
To be successful working within 
the establishment one must believe 
that people who hold and exercise 
power only do bad things for good 
reasons. 

Lord Lane, in dismissing the 1987 
appeal of the Birmingham Six. 
appeared not to be able to under- 
stand that Paddy Joe Hill had 
bought a single ticket to Belfast on 
the night of the bombings, even 
though he intended to come back. 
Surely Lane argued, a single ticket 
indicated that he was r unning 
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his return fare once in Beuast- one 
might attributethisap^rent 
riuelessness on. Lane s part soieiy 
frL heina a toff with no idea 
abSft Summary people’s lives, were 
u not for toe fact that anyone who 
«mcount on their fingerewouldbe 
able to understand wb> Paddy 
2££t a single. And if Lane really 

thought it indicated guiKlrey*^ 
have been forced to conclude that 
tSSS who did buy returns .were 
innocent I think that to attpjjute 
his comments to naivety is letting 
him off too lightly 

The “Who is Gazza?^ phenome- 

“darky" or asks exactly what is 
wrong with rape that he is viewed 
as anything worse than a figure of 

^Clearly if we had judges who 
asked questions like. “Ga^a, isn t 
he that cry baby who beat his wife 
up?” we'd be making progress. But 
the problems of toe criminal jus- 
tice system go beyond the social 
awareness of individuals. The 
whole thing is set up to put people 
away and keep them there. The 
police do not exist to ascertain the 
truth but to find ways of getting 

people jailed. Prosecutors work 
with the police and goon to become 

judges. , , 

Recently a very daft book was 
published by the judge Louis Blom 
Cooper: attempting to suggest that 


The majority of 
top judges are 
drawn from a 
tiny elite which 
is why they 
relate so well to 
each other 


unsustainable tittle- tattle is 
directed at every single person who 
ever walks free from court. It is not 
enough that their lives hare already 
been damaged beyond repair; 
policemen, judges, barristers, 
politicians and writers want to pre- 
serve forever the fiction that “We 
know they did it really". 

When policeman are tried for 
fabricating evidence in the wake of 
a conviction collapsing, their 
defence is usually that the people 
cleared were actually guilty which 
means that those people are effec- 
tively retried in their absence and 
without legal representation to 
challenge the allegations made 
against them. The prosecution of 
the police officers is handled by toe 
Crown Prosecution Service, who. 
up until the moment that the 
wrongful conviction was quashed 
were arguing that it was safe and 
that there was no wrong-doing on 
toe part of the police. The system 
tries itself and. unsurprisingly it 
gets off. 

Now this might all sound like 
paranoid nonsense. One must 
always temper one's fear of the 
est a bli shm ent with the reassur- . 
ance that a lot of them are 
genuinely not very bright and most 
of them hate each other a lot more 
than they hate us — otherwise we 
really would he in trouble. But 
there is a common prejudice that 
goes from the policeman who pulls 
over black motorists for no reason, 
right the way up to the Home Office 
and the House of Lords; the preju- 
dice that the system is basically a 
good one. and so it must always 
cover its arse. 
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A READER in Birmingham 
questions the existence of 
the mathematician J J 
Sylvester and fears my account 
of his poem of 400 lines. 399 of 
which rhyme with Rosalind, 
may be a fabrication. Not so. 
Sylvester was real, and as for 
the story about the poem, if 
that’s a fabrication it's some- 
body else's, not mine. All this 
scepticism derives. I'm afraid, 
from the image of mathemati- 
cians as austere, ultra-logical 
people whose idea of a jolly 
evening is to retire to bed early 
with a good book of log tables. 
“Pve just found the most beauti- 
ful sine (or cosine) of 35 degrees 
30!“ your mathematician is 
assumed to screech at a somno- 
lent partner; “Not a patch on the 
cotangent" the partner will, if a 
mathematician, dozily murmur. 
Yet many mathematicians and 
practitioners in related disci- 


Doonesbury 


p lines are people of fun and 
huge ingenuity, full of quirky 
quirks and even of kinky kinks. 

Charles Babbage, It is said, 
could not abide organ grinders. 
So great was his alarm that he 
attempted to found an 
Association for the Prohibition 
of Street Music. The great 
inventor of calculating 
machines once wrote to 
Tennyson correcting the state- 
ment made by the bard in a 
poem that “every minute dies a 
man. every minute one is bom." 
Were this calculation correct, 
Babbage argued, the total world 
population would be in "perpet- 
ual equipoise". In the next edi- 
tion. Tennyson should 
substitute the couplet: “Every 
moment dies a man. and one 
and one sixth is bora." Even 
this, he added, would be slightly 
inaccurate — the true figure 
would be 1.167 — “but some- 
thing most, of coarse, be con- 
ceded to the laws of metre". 

H OW POIGNANT to see the 
delicate blossoms of 
spring festooning our trees 
in February. Here and there, the 
shy bergamot peeps. . . 

The Marquis of Vaucenargues 
writes: It has come to my notice 
that over the past few weeks I 
have foiled to appear in your 
column. Why is this? Is it some 
form of boycott? 

Smallweed pen Uen tty con- 
fesses : Not so. I just like to 



spread my favours about. You 
were due in Last week, but got 
squeezed out by Mrs Gamp. 

The Marquis responds: I'm 
obliged. But remember, my 
lawyers are watching. 

A S 1 WAS SAYING; I noticed 
toe other day a reference 
to “the distinguished Tory 
MP Sir Hugh Lncas-Tooth". The 
word distinguished, much like 
the word “grandee”, is cast 
around too lightly nowadays, 
especially when it’s applied to 
the dead. The distinguishing 
thing about Tooth was the way 
his name kept expanding. He 
was bora plain Bngh Vere 
Huntly Duff Warrant!. 
Subsequently his grandfather. 
Sir Robert Lucas Lucas-Tooth. 
whose three sons had been 
killed in the war, died himself; 
whereupon the King was 
pleased to revive the baronetcy 
in Hugh’s favour, making this 
one-time Warrand Sir Hugh 
Lucas-Tooth, Bart — in which 
guise he arrived at the 
Commons in 1924 as member 
for Ely Then in 1965, for rea- 
sons which elude me. he 
changed his name by deed poll, 
becoming Sir Hugh Vere Huntiy 
Duff Munro-Ln cas-Tooth of 
Teananich. which is what he 
was when he gave up the repre- 
sentation of Hendon South in 
1970. All of which. I submit, 
was rather more Interesting, 
and probably more dlstin- 
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guished, than his ministerial 
careen which consisted of bold- 
ing office as parliamentary 
undersecretary at the Home 
Office, 1952-55. 

A pedant writes . You have 
failed to point oat that Sir Hugh 
was for several years a member 
of the National Water CounciL 
Smallweed abjectly concedes: 
Have I? I’m frightfully sorry. 

I AM MUCH enjoying the new 
advertising campaign for 
Virgin Pensions, in which a 
man who suffered a heart attack 
at 31 reflects on how much bet- 
ter off he’d have been had he 
had a Virgin pension then. “At 
Virgin Direct" says a caption 
“we believe in straight talking 
which means telling it like it is" 
— a much better mode of proce- 
dure, Smallweed feels bound to 
agree, than the sort of straight 
talking which tells it like it Isn’t. 
I look forward to farther such 
slices of straight-talking cus- 
tomer-testimony especially 
those penned from a cutting just 
south of Nuneaton where a train 
running two hours late on the 
way to Glasgow has just stalled 
yet again. 

T HOUGH IT hasn't yet been 
submitted, Smallweed ’s 
application to become the 
poet laureate of resurgent 
Cowdenbeath FC (another away 
win last Saturday!) is certain to 
fail, according to correspon- 
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dents in the vicinity. This is 
because of my error last week 
in referring to Fifeshire. There 
is no Fifeshire. It's a kingdom, 
not a shire. Fife neither forgets 
nor forgives such insults, appar- 
ently. 

Never mind. I shall offer my 
wares instead to Barnsley FC, in 
place of their present poet, who 
on Radio Five Live last Sunday 
again asserted that the name of 
their excellent goalkeeper 
David Watson was difficult to 
find rhymes for. Highty-tighty. 
sir: it’s no trouble at all, as I 
now Intend to show with my 
debut poem, designed to be 
chanted at Oakwell next tim e 
the team plays at home: 

All hail our mighty David 
Watson! This man ’s escutcheon 
has no blocs on. The kind of 
keeper you d bet pots on: 
unflinching when a scorching 
shot’s on; described as 'fearless ” 
by John Motson! 

All hail our mighty David 
Watson! Blest be the ground his 
pony trots on! the sward his chil- 
dren* dance gavottes on! the hal- 
lowed ground he grows shallots 
on! his garish shirts, with 
Hottentots on! his kipper ties, 
with polka dots on! his trainers, 
with enormous knots on! etc 
etoCP Plagiarists of Ben Okrl, 

1 998.) 

Next week: Tributes to Arian 
De Zeenw and Jovo Bosanclc. 
Perhaps. 

If any. 
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WEEK... 
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GORMLEYi “was Sunday moro- 
up at Gateshead watching 

^ito pel of <he Worth beitm 
J»«*edinto place. I hadn’t seen 
the body standing 19 before. I 

was excited 

worried me most was that the 
5 T‘*p orlio, w Just would** work. 
The more vertical the sculpture, 
toe more euphoric I became — It 
r ^Uy was meant to be tMs size; 
an toe sections that had looked 
so queer on the 1/10 model sud- 
had clarity and purpesee 
we had made a work!" 
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sion, completely eclipsing jeal- 
ousy." she opined. “Fbr the gau ? 
or the children, it might be more 
compassionate discreetly to take 
a mistress or a lover during the 

turbulent times when we seem 
to be unable to differentiate 
between lust and love . . . Trivial 
dalliances should not deprive 
children of their rights to a 
clear, safe passage provided by 
the framework of a family." 

The definition of adultery has 
altered radically since the 
Biblical invitation to cast the 
Brst stone. Last year's Sexual 
Attitudes And Lifestyles Survey 
confirmed that men in higher 
social and economic classes were 
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more likely to be unfaithful 
(although men are generally 
more likely - to petition for 
divorce on grounds of adultery) 
uz Hurley Jerry Hall and 
Pamela Anderson all discovered 
that sex appeal and a career hold 
no guarantees in the fickle arena 
of fidelity And, as in er p ^ nc 
numbers of modern couples 
enjoy committed re latio nships 
without the accompanying legal- 
ities. the freedom of living in 
brings its own confusions when 
one partner sins with another 


The statistics are at best equiv- 
ocal. While 90 per cent of indi- 
viduals enter a marriage 
expecting to re main falthft il to 
their spouses. 60 per cent of men 
and 40 per cent of women will 
have an affair during the rela- 
tionship. Zelda West-Meads, 
author of To Love, Honour & 
Betray*; Why Affairs Happen 
And How To Survive Them, 
worked for the marriage guid- 
ance organisation Relate fbr over 
20 years. She believes that our 
approach to fidelity is more tra- 


Roomfor one more _. bigamist 
Hay ley marries Andrew Bales 

dltional than pre-millennia] 
moral relativism might allow. 
“One only has to look at our atti- 
tudes to cabinet ministers who 
have affairs to see that we are 
still extremely judgmental. Most 
people still see fidelity as very 

important. But as the relation- 
ship continues, the opportuni- 
ties for temptation increase.” 
West-Meads argues that the 
traditional profile of the cheat- 
ing mid-life-crisis husband is 
c hanging . "Women have higher 
expectations. They want a man 
who is emotionally committed 
and a good lover, not simply a 
good provldec As more women 
enter the workplace, the oppor- 
tunities fbr infidelity; if they 
are dissatisfied, increase.” 
N evert heless, she says, the rea- 
sons given for afifalrs remain dis- 
tinctly gendered. “Men say that. 

with care, the afibir wont hurt 

their marriage. Women argue 
that they are compelled by emo- 
tions rather than desire for good 
sex and the excitement of the liai- 
son. Men are better at compart- 
mentalising their emotions." 

But psychotherapist Susie 
Orbach argues that, “Men still 
define themselves through sex. 
Having more sex is a way of bol- 
stering their egos, while fbr 


women it still involves feelings 
of attachment Men have less dif- 
ficulty accepting their own 
uaisons, but are threatened 
when their lovers indulge. There 
» more guilt on the woman’s 
The act of betrayal con- 
sciously costs her more." 


<Wiiy may have left the modern 
adulterer with a sense of coumm- 
nity but the consequences 
remain unaltered. Despite the 
relaxation and progression of 
sexual mennes in all other aspects 
of relationships, betrayal 

continues to invoke the moral 

censot; Sharon Breen of mar- 
riage and partnership research 

charity One Phis One, notes: 
“There’S been a move toaroman- 
marriage, away from 
theidea ofjoining two families; 

also changing attitudes to sex. as 

representation of 

menttty When your partner has 
done that with someone else, it is 
very hard to forgive." 

Predictably perhaps, the 
nineties couple appears 
monogamous in theory If 
guiltily promiscuous in prac- 
tice. To err Is human, to forgive 
K recognise that, as with the 
ark, human beings work best 
in twos. As Sarah Miles so 
eloquently puts it: “Fidelity is 
w « strive for; but does it 

have to be all or nothing?" 



finds out 
from 

someone 
who has 
been there 
and what 
can be done 
to help 
British 
prisoners 
abroad 


Doing porridge ... prisoners 
complaining about the chow in 
the Lima jail, right, where 
Steve Bronsteln (below left) 
served time; below right, 
Karen Henderson waits in a 
Moscow jail before sentencing 

PHOTOGRAPHS: SAVAR1/UAJSON (RIGHT): 
MARK READ (BBXW LEFT): DAVID BRAUCHf 



God’s hell on Earth 



was meant to be an easy run; 
and a half kilos of 
e from Peru to Califbr- 
dlsguised in re-sealed 


iuty-free goods and presold for 
hair a million dollars 
wholesaled Because it was nearly 
Christi nes and the market was 
tight, Steve Bronsteln stood to 
make a double cut; as much as 
(20,000 commission on the kilo, 
$150,000 in total 
In 1981, that was big money and 
he would have been well on the way 
to realising his dream of opening a 
small jazz-based record label. But it 
didn't work out like that. 

“I was arrested on December 18 
1981 at Jorge Chavez airport in 
Lima. It was 11.20 at night,” Steve 
says over a beer in a tapas bar in 
north London. It all seems a far cry 
from Peru and the story Steve is 
fr»ntng for the first time, 16 years 

after it began. 

“There are only two ways of 
coming through when you get 
Involved in this kind of thing — 
either you win or you lose, ana i 
never expected to be searched leav- 
ing Peru. You freeze and go into 
shock. It actually takes a few tan 

to wme out of it Tb that you 

are gone. Down. Busted. You mow 
that you can forget about civilisa- 
tion for a long time." _ . a _ 

■ He served 13 years m a Pmrnan 

Jail — plenty of time to reflect on 
: > what a fool he’d been. 
the ranks of the roughly 2,000 
British nationals l&carcera^ 
abroad in frequently appalling coo- 
. ditions. He spent most <rf Jus sen- 


In and when they do come into the 
prison grounds, they came in mob- 
handed and heavily armed. The 
whole structure of the prison — 
discipline, distribution of what 
food the Peruvian government pro- 
vides. ownership of the cells — is 
all in the hands of prisoners. 

“You have to buy everything 
inside; food, clothes, bedding — 
everything. Cells are traded as real 
estate; Peruvian prisoners with lots 
of money an the outside might own 
40 or 50 cells in a block of 60, and 
they sell them to you." 

Prisoners who have no ready 
cash are forced to live on the patio, 
in the terru-nada (no man's land) 
which doubles up as a rubbish tip. 
It's fly-an d-mosq ui to infested, and 
populated by the lowest street crim- 
inals who win never get in the 
pabeUons (cell blocks) because the 
pabellons don't want them. 

Some Britons, tike Karen Hen- 
derson who was released from a 
Moscow gaol earlier this month 
after serving only two years of her 
six-year sentence fbr cocaine smug- 
gling, are relatively lucky in that 
they have attracted beneficial 
media coverage. Most though, have 
traditionally received scant atten- 
tion. either from the British press 
or from successive governments 
There are winds erf change at the 
Foreign Office, where the minister; 
Baroness Symons, Insi s ts that New 
Labour is determined to bump the 
cause up the political agenda. 

“This administration recognises 
that when we talk about human 
rights we are not just talking about 


“L^«tnrious San Joan questions of international democ- 
Ssm. antostitu- racx or how legal systems wort Wa 
? L S^^ C w,Sj S M , "God , s H6II a re also talk i n g about individuals," 
Don known locally as ^ ss ^ A laudable ambition, but 

(m Earth . ivhka UBOO bringing the spirit of Robin Cook’s 

- H J^>^i?^w t h<Seto over ethical foreign policy to a prison 
n ? maft y » 18 ■JfiJJL T^cal press like Lurigancho — where, accord- 

.SJXWmen-^coriu^to^P^ fog to Steve Bronsteln. killings of 

inmates and gang warfore are c«n- 
the prison, only 238 nao m0D _j S no easy task, 

been sentenced. . , three year* “The body is just picked up to a 

Steve waited almost /trial blanket, thrown out in front of the 
fortac^to^tocoirc ^ ceu block, carried away by some of 
consisted of short sessions^ the cleaners and taken to the city 
out over 26 weeks - 
defence limited to just 10 muwte* 

And then there werethe^^ 

conditions to 

ers run the prisons. The guards are 
only on the perimeters to keep y° 


the cleaners and taken to the city 
morgue where it’s disposed of. if , 
there is no family to claim it, it goes 
Into a communal grave and mat’s 
the end of the matter” 

Another problem in the Latin 


American prison system is chronic 
drug abuse — in particular a form 
of cocaine known as pasta basica 
cocaina or pasta. A cheap and 
highly addictive smokeable paste, 
PBC is the raw form of cocaine 
hydrochloride, the sniflahle powder 
favoured by drug-users in Peru. If 
you smear it on stainless steel, it 
win turn ft hlack. Combined with 
the tuberculosis epidemics that 
sweep through South American 
jails, it can be deadly 
In a letter from Lurigancho in 
September 1993, a convicted British 
drug trafficker; Brian Tristram, 
from Bedford, described his faffing 
heal t h. “I am very concerned. Med- 
ical facilities In Lurigancho are 
very basic to say the least — my 
cellmate died recently but I’ve been 
unab l e to find out why I have sev- 
eral medical problems, including 
epilepsy which is fairly well under 
control as I buy regular medication 
via the embassy a problem with my 
left eye, which the embassy doctor 


describes as conjunctivitis with a 
corneal ulcec I’ve had blurred 
vision for about the last three 
Jebts. The doctor says surgery is 
necessary but it's impossible to 
arrange, even if I could afford it" 

Tristram admitted an addiction 
to cocaine “paste". “I would like 
very much to stop smoking paste. 
But what with the hopelessness of 
my situation, I do not have the will 
power” Pbur months later, he suf- 
fered a massive stroke. In August 
1994 he died from crack-related 
tuberculosis; II months later; his 
co-defendant, John BoxaH, also 
from Bedford, died in another TB 
epidemic. Neither death received 
coverage in the British press. 

The London-based charity Pris- 
oners Abroad provides informa- 
tion, advice and support for 
pris oners and their fimnUp* its 
executive director; Carlo LaurenzL 
said that about two-thirds of the 
charity's clients were imprisoned 
for drug-related offences, and that 


this severely damages public sym- 
pathy and Interest in their plight 
“Many people believe that if 
you've committed a crime, you 
should do the time in that country 
They make the assumption that 
everyone's starting at the name 
point but that's dearly not the case. 
An inhabitant of Rio will have all 
their loved ones around them, they 
will have access to home-cooked 
food, clothes and visits, and speak 
the language. Foreigners by con- 
trast don’t have any support and 
are also at a major disadvantage in 
terms of the violent pecking order 
within the prisons.” 




rian Tristram knew all 
about that, as his letter 
from Lurigancho testi- 
fies: Tve been beaten 
'with lengths of wood 
and heavy-duty elec- 
tric cable. On one occasion I was 
attacked with an 18-inch strip of 
metal that had been fashioned into 



‘People may lose their 
civil rights when they 
are in prison abroad. 
They don’t lose their 
humanitarian rights’ 

— Baroness Symons 


a home- ma d e knife." Such horror 
stories are common. In May 1995 
Sharon Smith, aged 18, from Isling- 
ton, was arrested at Rio Interna- 
tional Airport in Brazil She was 
caught in possession of three-and- 
a-half kilos of cocaina She dntnw; 

was set up as a decoy the court 
didn’t believe her and she was sen- 
tenced to ei^it years in Rio’s Bungu 

prison. 

“In October 1996 my daughter 
Phoned to complain about her 
money being taken by one of the 
female guards," her fathec Dave, 
said. “The phone was suddenly put 
down on me and my daughter was 
take n to a cell by this guard who 
then attacked. My daughter retali- 
ated and the guard then returned 
with four others. They h«iH my 
daughter down on the cell bed and 
beat her with sticks, breaking her 
ribs and some teeth. Her legs were 
severely swollen and the beating 
co ntinu ed for some tim a •* 

Da ve Smith Hac been a strident 
critic of what be perceives to be 
government inactivity in bis 
daughter's case. But there are clear 
limits on what the British authori- 
ties can do. Many naive Britons 
who end up in foreign prisons 
assume that a British passport, 
backed up by a visit from the Con- 
sul will get them out It won’t 
Steve Bronsteln. who now works 
as a volunteer at Prisoners Abroad, 
understands the need for limits. 
“It's very tricky because if someone 
goes outside his country knowingly 
to commit a crime in a foreign coun- 
try what right has the guy got to 
scream that the government is 
ignoring him? The British govern- 
ment never asked him to get 
involved In that particular line of 
business, and he’s getting exactly 
the same treatment as a national of 
tiie country he’s held in." 

But shouldn't British nationaia 
he allowed to serve their sentences 
back in this country? This is one 
area in which the Foreign Office 
hopes to make progress. “People 
may lose their civil rights when 
they are in prison abroad. They 
don't lose their humanitarian 
rights," said Baroness Symons. 
“We do want to ensure that people 
have an opportunity to serve their 
sentences at home." 


So far; however; progress has 
been slow Only 21 British nationals 
were repatriated last year Even 
when Britons are let out of the 
prison gates in Lima, or Bangkok 
or Los A n g e les, their troubles do 
not stop there. Under the previous 
Conservative government, Peter 
Lflley introduced the Habitual 
Residency Test, a move designed to 
stop so-called “dole tourism, " 
where other EU nationals claimed 
welfare benefits in Britain. 

The result Is that many prison- 
ers deported hack to Britain at the 
end of their sentence are prevented 
from cla im i n g social security and 
find themselves without friends, a 
home and financial support, living 
on the streets. One of them is David 

Gilmore, who served five years in 
Texas for breaking a divorce court 
ruling and taking a car and a aafa 
from his ex-wife. His return home 
was far from easy “I was in the 
British Army 1 got an honourable 
discharge from the fifth Royal 
Enniskillen Dragoon Guards, but it 
doesn’t mean anything because of 
the Habitual Residency Test I told 
them 7 am British'. They said 
■prove if.” he said. 

“I feel as though I have got a 

right if I had got refugee status, Td 

have been given furniture and 
everything. But I didn't A British 
citizen doesn’t have any rights from 
what lean see." 

Back in the bar tn north London, 
Steve finishes his beer and contem- 
plates the wreckage of his life, “I 
still get flashbacks and have to 
sleep with the radio and television 
on at the same time, because the 
noise level in Peruvian jails Is con- 
stant and silence is synonymous 
with danger One night my electric 
key went and the radio and telly 
went off I just shot up in bed in a 
cold sweat — I still haven’t lost 

that,” he says. “But I am glad to be 

out of there, and 1 am very glad to 
be fighting to try to get other people 
home and to resettle them. Things 
get better andlcan only hope it will 
stay that way" 


C Darius Basargan 1998 


Prisoners Abroad cai be contacted at 82 
Rosebery Avenue, London EC1R4RR or 

on 0171 -833-3467. 
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The Lottery was supposed to save our great heritage sites. But many feel it has betrayed them. By Luke Harding 


Our drowning chandeliers 




ew Labour; New Plen 
As the sun set over the 
Brighton seafront one 
balmy evening last 
October; Chris Smith 
could be forgiven for 
reeling a little smug. The Labour 
Party had gathered once again for 
its annual conference. But this 
time as the delegates scurried past 
the turquoise sea towards the 
Grand Hotel they inhaled the 
miraculous whiff of power 
At the far end of the beach, 
where Brighton merges with gen- 
teel Hove, a small group of nota- 
bles had gathered. They had come 
to inspect die West Pier, a grandilo- 
quent but decaying monument to 
the English seaside — a “drowned 
chandelier" — and the only Grade I 
listed pier in Britain. 

For the past three decades 
uncertainty had surrounded the 
pier’s future. Built more than 130 
years ago by the mellifluously 
named Engenius Birch, it had 
decayed in post-war years, closing 
in 1975. There had been demon- 
strations by earnest men and 
women, but political intransigence 
and lack of money meant nothing 
happened. The seagulls congre- 
gated on the ornate concert hall 
every evening at dusk, and every 
so often a metal girder gurgled 
downwards Into the sea. 

Latterly the Conservatives had 
expressed support: Virginia Bot- 
tomley shinned up a ladder and 
inspected the ghostly wooden 
promenade; John Major on a prime 
ministerial visit to Brighton, 
opined that the National Lottery 


had been invented precisely to help 
relics like this. Now. with a Labour 
Government once again, it seemed 
the pier would finally be restored 
for the millennium — a fitting 
achievement for an administration 
serious about heritage. 

Eh not quite. Standing with a 
glass of wine in his hand last Octo- 
ber the Culture Secretary had 
mumbled some encouraging words 
as the sun dipped beneath the 
waves. “It would be beautiful to see 
it restored," Chris Smith said. 
True, he did not exactly put his 
arm on the shoulder of Dr Geoff 
Lockwood, chief executive of the 
West Pier Trust and say “Leave it 
to me. Geoff" But the subtext was 
clear: Labour enjoyed its sojourns 
in Brighton, “the socialist city by 
the sea" (even more so now the 
party was back in power), and was. 


‘It would be beautiful 
to see it restored/ 
said the Culture 
Secretary, a glass 
of wine in his hand 


well, pier-friendly 
After two-and-a-half years of 
excruciating negotiations, a deal 
appeared tantalising]}’ close. The 
Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF), the 
quasi-autonomous body responsi- 
ble for handing out Lottery cash to 
heritage projects, had been 
expected to grant the money 
needed to restore the pier back in 
1996. But the Fund dithered. 


In August 1996 It gave the West 
Pier Trust £1 million to carry out 
| emergency repairs and indicated 
! that grants for restoration would 
i follow. A new walkway was built 
between the pier-head and the sea- 
i encircled promenade, and Euge- 
nius’s decorous superstructure was 
patched up .The HLF then changed 
its mind. It asked die West Pier 
Trust to get private-sector partners 
and commission an independent 
study into whether the pier would 
be financially viable. The Trust 
wearily obliged, and submitted a 
final bid three months ago. 

Back in Whitehall meanwhile, 
the new Labour Government was 
busy making some of what Tony 
Blair famously called hard choices. 
Four months ago Chris Smith 
announced the creation of a “sixth 
good cause": a New Opportunities 
Fund, which would finance new 
teacher training opportunities, 
after-school homework clubs and 
healthy-living centres on bousing 
estates. Nobody could dispute that 
health and education are worth}’ 
causes. But the cost to other her- 
itage projects is only now becom- 
ing dear. In theory the New 
Opportunities Fund is entirely 
financed by the new midweek Lot- 
tery draw; in practice, the existing 
good causes, including national 
heritage, expect to lose £140 million 
a year as a result. 

It certainly seems that way to the 
West Pier Trust. Two days before 
Christmas, a letter dropped 
through the door of the Trust's 
headquarters. Dr Geoff Lockwood 
had expected a cheque for £14.2 mil- 


lion from the Heritage Lottery 
Fund. Instead the missive ann- 
ounced brusquely that the Fund 
was now “reviewing" all of its cur- 
rent applications and would not 
make a decision until mid-March at 
the earliest Asked why after two- 
and-a-half years, the Heritage Lot- 
tery Fund has still failed to make a 
decision on the project a spokes- 
woman responds with an exquisite 
piece of sophistry Well she says, 
you wouldn't expect us to give away 
£14 million lightly would you? 


t remains undear what impact 
the "sixth good cause" will 
have on other big-money Lot- 
tery projects under considera- 
tion. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum seems confident that 
it will get the £22 million it has 
asked for to refurbish the galleries 
that house Its British collection. 
Success would mean a new home 
for the V&a's Chippendale furni- 
ture and the set of virginals once 
owned by Queen Elizabeth L Noth- 
ing, however is certain. The 
trustees of the National Galleries 
in Scotland also await a decision on 
an ambitious £18.5 million proposal 
to build a new an and design 
museum in Glasgow. Over in Hen- 
ley the Rowing Museum has 
resorted to “traditional fundrais- 
ing" after its Lottery application 
was knocked back. 

Meanwhile, the West Pier set- 
back is a nasty blow for the resi- 
dents of Brighton and Hove, who 
fervently embraced New Labour at 
the general election believing 
things could only get better. Before 


May l there had only ever been one 
Sussex Labour MP — during the 
Wilsonian era. There are now five, 
with both Brighton seats and — 
extraordinarily — Hove all turn- 
ing a shade of mild pink. 

Sitting in the verdant ftjrtcullis 
cafeteria beneath his new office in 
MID bank, local MP David Lepper 
admits be feels let down. Tm very 
disappointed the Heritage Lottery 
Fund has not come to a decision 
yet," he says, sipping an Instant 
coffee. “We were all hoping for a 
decision last summer. The propos- 
als have been with the Lottery 
board for more than two years." He 
adds mildly: *T think that many of 
us feel that it is unfair in a way that 
this complete bid is caught up in a 
review The decision had almost 
been promised way back last yean" 

Mr Lepper. a benign Blairite 
who represents Brighton Pavilion, 
refrains from criticising the lead- 
ership over its decision to siphon 
off Lottery funds for education 
and health. His two neighbouring 
MPs. Des Turner (Brighton. Kemp 
Tbwn) and Ivor Caplin (Hove) are 
doing ail they can to help the pier 
They are joined by Lord Bassam. a 
recently ennobled former squatter 
who once appeared before a judge 
wearing a red flashing nose. He 
now runs Brighton and Hove 
Council has taken to dressing in 
fancy waistcoats, and is tipped for 
a Government job in the Lords at 
the next reshuffle. But their efforts j 
may not be enough. 

The fact the West Pier now stands 
no chance of being refurbished in ' 
time for the millennium is a blow to i 


the town's already' dented psyche 
While Brighton's student popula- 
tion grows ever larger and ever 
trendier. unemployment dips with 
rebuking stubbornness. The refur- 
bishment of the West Pier would 
create hundreds of new jobs, and 
revamp a large chunk of the 
seafront Adam Trimlngham. vet- 
eran columnist on the Brighton 
Evening Argus, says the “Brighton 
buzz" — the cosmopolitan aura that 
hits you as soon as you walk off the 
train — is still there. But he adds: 
“As Brighton becomes more excit- 
ing and ritzy the stark problems 
tike unemployment and lack of Jobs 
are accentuated." 

Back at his HQ by the West Piec i 
where the wind churns the spring I 
sea into a kind of grey mud. Dr 
Geoff Lockwood ponders an uncer- | 
tain future. He describes the West i 


Mind the gap. ..the 1987 storms 
left Brighton’s West Pier (above) 
in tatters. Some Lottery money 
has been spent shoring It up, but 
the promised millions still have 
not materialised Roast bamb& 


The subtext was 
clear. Labour enjoyed 
its sojourns in 
Brighton and was, 
well, pier-friendly 


Pier Trust’s Lottery bid as “unre- 
jectable". The Heritage Fund — 
made up. according to one deceased 
Trust member, of “dilettante-ish 
public school boys and well-spoken 
debs" — may yet demur The 
private-sector partners have 
pledged £13 million to complete the 
project They are ready and wait- 
ing. So are the supporters. They 
include Lord Attenborough, who 


filmed his 1966 masterpiece Oh 
What a Lovely War! on the West 
Pien Lord Benton, the former Tory 
arts minister and Lord Briggs, the 
distinguished social historian. 

If the Lottery cheque does finally 
arrive, what will the new pier look 
like? It will provide an upmarket 
alternative to Brighton's existing 
Palace Pier Dr Lockwood explains. 
While the P ala ce Pier boasts dough- 
nut stands, slot machines and an 
excellent dolphin derby <if only two 
of you play you are guaranteed a 
grey fluffy seal) the West Pier Is 
hoping to attract Brighton's first 
Michelin-starred restaurant There 
will be a museum, a theatre, fash- 
ionable shops, and some accommo- 
dation. (Even now, people are 
willing to pay £10 a head to tour 
what is essentially a building site.) 
Universal access will be ■main- 
tained, so that people will be able to 
Fish off the far end of the West Pier 
from where daring divers would 
leap back in the thirties. 

■Hie Labour Party returns to 
Brighton for its annual conference 
in 1999. We will be mid-way 
through the Blair administration, 
and it will be time to take stock. If 
the West Pier remains in a state of 
exquisite dereliction, and the 
shade of Eugenius Birch contin- 
ues to sleep uneasily Chris Smi th 
will know exactly who to blame 
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BriQirtxMVs West Pier te 
not afOSA. Many other big 
heritage projects an? also '■ 
aw^^Utteryfunds... 


B lnn togftanT Town Hall, a Grade! 
heocfessfca) buitefing from the 
. 1830s. has been locked andbarred 
''forover.a year on safety grounds • 
' {Wd wW nsmafrt so for tea 
■fo rtioooabte foture. 

' An£15mHiianr9storatk>n project 

■ was shewed shortiy after 

.. exploratory worivbegan because 
' 2*4,6 w«ton of Lottery money failed 

to materialise. Against all 
expectations, the Arts Council had 
turned down thebfcJ. 

■ The coyncS is, however, giving 
£20maBon totfraBlmtingham 
ftppodmrfte for a scheme that wis 
frcetfuefosa school for me Royal Bakst 





. JheVSctorteand Albert Museum 

in London has applied for a £22 
mfBonflrant to compteieiy refurtssb 
.. «sBdi^saiteri«stvtheyeer200L.- 
The museum has already been 
awarded miffion towards 
.development costs. The new.. , 


Waiting for its glass roof.. - the Booth Bank Centre 
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Soft's writing cabinet and James- 11 ‘s 
wedding suit. 


as th&Gfoat Bed of Warn, Henty 


Tlw South Bank Centos is stBI 

negotiating with the Arts Council 
over 6s bravura plan to cover the > 


entire South Bank area with a 
glass roof, designed by Lord 
Rogers. The Heritage Lottery 

Fund has pledged £30 miflton, 
-But the Arts Councfl has refused' 
to stump up the remaining 


Locked and barred tor safety’s sake... Birmingham Town Hall Facing dereliction ... 600 ‘heritage ponds 


270-75 million. It has, however, 
described the project as “essential 

■ and visionary*. 


The National GaSmy of Scottish 
Art and Design was to have been 


housed irt a former court buttling in 
the centre of Glasgow An El 8.5 
million application to the Heritage 
Lottery Fund is s&n being 
considered. The project's su p porters 
hope the EU wHl provide tho rest of 


the cash needed — around £12.5 
million. 


» e^from^reik^TTw^fote. 

i to the Heritage “®P^dson theotAfoirto^ 

:sau». -KKggsssKS" 

rovidetherestof 600 "haritaoa Baiui« n ; .. - — i-:- 


has asked for £5 million to rescue 00109 ** “ 

GOO "heritage ponds" across 
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Racing 


TV pundit claims 
Fallon cheated 


Champion Flat jockey comes underfire 
in the High Court Ken Oliver reports 
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.acing was deliv- 
ered another body 
I blow yesterday when 
lit was alleged that 
the champion Flat jockey 
Kieren Fallon stopped a horse 
from having a winning 
chance. 

After recent police inqui- 
ries Into alleged doping and 
race-fixing, the sport’s tar- 
nished image took a further 
knock in the High Court in 
London when the Channel 4 
racing presenter, Derek 
Thompson, said that Fallon 
told him he was ordered to 
’’stop” the fancied Top Cees 
in the S waflham Handicap at 
Newmarket on April 35 , 1995 . 

Thompson was giving evi- 
dence on behalf of The Sport- 
ing Life, which is fighting a 
libel action over "cheating” 
allegations brought by Fallon, 
the trainer Lynda Ramsden 
and her husband Jack. 

They are suing over a "sav- 
age verbal onslaught*’ in an 
unsigned editorial In May 
19 %, the day after Top Cees 
won the Chester Cup. It said 
the Kamsctens and Fallon con- 


spired to deceive the racing 
public by deliberately not try- 
ing to win the Swaflham 
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Handicap three weeks earlier. 

The Sporting Life pub- 
lisher. Mirror Group News- 
papers, denies libel. It says 
the article is justified and fair 
comment on a “scandal" that 
was a matter of public 
interest. 

The newspaper's counsel. 
Richard Hartley QC asked 
Thompson for his reaction to 
the result of the SwafEham 
Handicap. 

Thompson, who was sub- 
poenaed on bis return from 
working In Dubai on Monday, 
said he felt that the horse 
“probably should have fin- 
ished an awful lot closer with 
a more forceful ride, and 
probably should have won." 

On the night after the race 
he was dining with friends at 
The Old Plough, near New- 
market, when he saw Fallon. 
He told Mr Justice Morland 
and the Jury: “I don’t want to 
repeat this In open court, 
which Is why I’ve tried to stop 
it coming to open court, be- 
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Linden’s Lotto looks set to draw 


L INDEN’S LOTTO, well- 
backed in mid-week 
from 9 - 1 , can land a gamble 
in today's Tote Eider Chase 
( 3 . 05 ) at Newcastle, writes 
Tony Paley. 

The selection won three 
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handicaps in the space of a 
month from mid-December 

__ with enough In hand to sug- 

cRffiffffi gest he is still fairly handi- 

capped - u,clu4inE when 
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staying on well at Newcas- 
tle to beat Another Venture 
over three miles and six 
furlongs. 

ms trainer, Gordon Rich- 
ards, immediately an- 
nounced today’s race as his 
target and Linden’s Lotto’s 

subsequent defeat at Ayr 
can be put down to the step 
back to an inadequate two- 
and-a-half miles. 


cause it was said to me in 
confidence. 

“I was asking. 'What hap- 
pened with Top Cees this 
afternoon as I thought be 
would win’ and Kieren’s 
words were: ‘Yes, I thought 
the horse would win as well, 
but when I got into the pad- 
dock Jack told me to stop ltV 

Thompson said that he 
mentioned the conversation 
to a couple of people at the 
next morning’s Channel 4 
production meeting and sug- 
gested it might be worth in- 
terviewing Fallon. 

“Kieren was obviously quite 
reluctant — he was being 
hounded by the press, if 
that’s the right word, so I 
said ‘it will do you good to 
talk about it’. I did say that 
what was said last night in 
The Plough will not come out 
and I will look after you." 

Patrick Milmo QC, for the 
Ramsdens and Fallon, opened 
his cross-examination by say- 
ing: “What you have just told 
the court about Kieren Fallon 
is an outrageous lie — that’s 
right, is it not?” 

Thompson replied: "If you 
think so, that’s up to you. But 
no. It's not” 

Milmo said Thompson was 
faced with telling the truth 
that nothing of consequence 
had happened, or of telling 
lies which would secure his 
position with Channel 4 but 
“would probably ruin the 
career of one of the best jock- 
eys in England".' 

Thompson said that was a 
totally ridiculous" state- 
ment “I have the greatest 
respect for Kieren Fallon as 
one of the finest horsemen In 
the world and the last thing I 
want to do is to he sitting 
here." 

The case continues on 
Monday. 



Warwick runners and riders 


Grade one . . . Carl Llewellyn clears the final hurdle on his way to victory on Upgrade at 
Sand own yesterday. photograph: juuan hebbeht/allsport 


Newcastle Jackpot card 




TDHY PRESTON HBHSUMB CHASE 

2 m 3111 0 yds £ 7.521 (7 declared) 

133 SS inaMft H fl)pHE 8 Sfr»fr*l -8 

23-311 Snp*r CUta pjjjfljflltt 10-1 1-3 

■mm2 MiLh*mtP!)(BqPMiMsg-ii -3 . 

ZW65 AiHMlteUtpomoanUD 7-11-0 A 

SQfll A*naM»(lf)Unpe7-ii-0 ftp Meter 

P2P544 MSMtor(ia<nJ(T9n9-n-0 W I 

iSU-30 Hi* Mi Fool 08) JOd 8-11-0 _ U ft 


TONY PALEY 


TOP FORM 


2-05 

2.26 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 

5.10 


Molt In 11 m Gowk 
wErf*i 


MkiTMIMi 
vnaoel 


■J^^^iJ^HwEUWri-rawrQ*. 4-1 Ml hpi« 8-1 &aoWt»ai>. M SrfftOT. 12-1 AamilB Ve. 

3 m 1 ^ u - f ‘ novkehuroi£ 


Print VHageKkig 

Queen Of Spades LakaKrtba 

Stfeatinb) Sated 

Pans 4 ! Bay Potter's Bar 

RenanSna 

L^ft-hwtded- c&cuB at Him «Wi 240yd ruvki 

Sofas: Good, good id (fan fa places). * Denotes Waters. 

fang distance twa tos. into flHtfle ( 5 . 10 ) J ddn. N Yorks, 157 rites. 

Sascn day winners: None. 

Unhand first fan: None. Vkond: 3.10 MBmists. 

Figures In bracket: after horse’s name denote days since last outing 


2m 1 1 0yds £2.61 2 (1 6 declared) 

2-1621 Dta#p 3 )P)PMcfic* 6 -n- 1 D 
-16312 Uta ft) OTNTefaDfrOMS 6 - 11-10 ... 

0-0301 GoflobeDyp 4 )fl)RflMr 6 -H -5 

■2F610 RMBniltewiP2)t0)Cten>6-11-5 — 


TJ tenriy 87 

V Haste MBS 

— ft llaiete 85 

1-20 teteteBa( 37 )mgq A TinM 5 - 11-0 .'ir.IZT. 7 — CBh| 7 ) 

<241 tehtefaBb( 7 qNHandbm 6 - 1 l -0 M A FfegaoU 

JssmteATuneSO-il-O L 

54 lad B^IBBB) lira jHtrai 7 - 11-0 

352-46 BtearHfalaWZJG teteg 6 -n-O ■ Fate S 2 

D-C 3 P OsrMammOOOanyS-ll-O ft tana* — 

05 Monti (Sq JKW 7 - 11-0 E 

43-12 ■tefaMtoft«»» f ‘Cw« 6 -n -0 A 2 

56 P 0 I tetf oy PM Bite 6 - 11-0 X Ahpwi (9 71 

WqaMeVHmtan 7 -n-o A 

40 MMsfate— PIIPOIMS-IM l 0 Bw( 7 ) — 

W MdB id R*te*rpB)Ate«nrt* 5 - 10-0 l • 

M Gate. 7-2 Does. 13-2 Gdte&tfe. 7-1 GoCslwfc. 6-1 tegOtlNeas. 10 -t ter Pfam-ltea 


0 ACwm page legal novicf c«ase 

te«v 5 l 3 m 2 f £ 7.263 (3 dedafBd) 

1 111 M Itehtew m m M j Mae 7 - 11 -M 

Z OO-RU MUey EtedarCT pi) N T«ar- 0 »fe* 8 - 11-10 

a 1211 in Gteteead tea ( 72)09 PHdBlsB- 11'5 

Sates: 8-11 bUBteuL 3-1 Vtttoy Water, fates* Jte 


. 1 D— u s d| M 9 B 

_6 inter » 

-» ten -n «7 


NRGHAB. PACE GROUP HANDCAP HURDLE 

ft 2 m £ 4,045 (4 declared) 

2123-2 MgrtoHaCteteUBteTFate 6 - 12 - 0 . 

• -11211 Mdn S i CT p) D*fecB» 6 - 11-10 
-31406 Hytag Eegto fri) piRShon 7 - 10 - 9 . 

-P 1216 Un«OICoeate{ljCTRHMaas 8 - 10-0 „ 
fatten 7 - 4 kite outs, 6-2 Ui 01 Canute 7-1 Ffrg Eacfc 


3 , *1 PAGE &M£S HAMHCAP WUBDIE 




ASPfiOHB CHAMPKMS NOVICE CHASE 

3 m £ 7,458 (8 declared) 

12-121 tea tej M (31) WDWdwkop 6-11-12 -A 

11-714 SteMCMteifMUmmP*"* 7-11-8 T J 

231-11 nunng Iterate p 7 ) to) WHonfascc 7 - 11-7 

/ 3 P-T M State (62) BPRatedlO- 1 1-3 

12 F 2/3 Dak StrtewrPMCBnrts 7 - 11-3 — 

pjptp, fiBkteFtelUBAmftUMdiD 10 - 11-3 

3-2436 notated (1«baa*>9tf-n - 3 . 


It RqasHnBS 

. Or p P i t ilte d 

AP Hecur — 

_ It 

.. a t eate g as 

RM 33 Spte Dotai»( 77 J»l i***0a* ? -H ' 3 * t * nb ” * 83 



' 2 m 4 M 1 0 yds £ 2 . 41 6 (9 doctored) 

3-3030 «tartPMM«J}RHoMhMl 7 - 11-10 . 

46210 lMtenfa(h)PM*»5-11-B 
224-35 tesataBiritesLSaklB-ll-O 
12432- BhaftatteeCBtoUFteiS-ll-O 
2U213 M for Dote SamGHilsrt 8-1 M 
oao -3 caitcfaM*mn«Ckr»-io-e 
5-6*« s kaoaa pafeVnU teesT-io-o 

FT -POO Rndn (IE) C Iterate 6 - 10-0 
-OOEOO kBMM(ZS)(t 3 Mt rpsnsan 7 - 10-0 
3-1 V«w»e 7 - 2 MM 1 dte. 6 - 1 V 8 Bf»P«B. »ta Hr Gan 6-1 Cart Onta. 7-1 SanoUlft-l 


Ti-iQ F»-^gdgne. 7-4 He Fads. 11-2 anngOantei- 14-1 Sptagtote.a-UteVS»a4)». 


M * f-RYOVei HANDICAP HURDLE 

193 m £ 4.475 (1 5 declared) 


*0410 BteDadwWTOhl Wtavte* n6-iV;i2 

111 / 4 - fisaMMstgMBSKwErtf - 11 - 10 

2-0615 Otatete loRfaB HW 

045-23 Ofawtai fM) 7 

iSSSSMSSSK^ 

SSSSBSSBSSSt* 

ii «o atMj »mw — 

222514 Ftetee»(11)W lfaSSr—1 ’J’ M 

UP2- aahBl*te(9B)Bffa*^~ ? P~ tl 

14254- jltaaniiT* 11 7 - lQ -° — — 

3215P5 BdtaKBWtlAWBUa** 119 -!^ . 

10 SO »ttBr«fa^( 4 e)p)M^^JPfcIwa- 11 H , 



— I FaMajBE>MaTiPiUKkkMkD 8 n.nonUite.ltedid.BeiilZ 44 ltannkyd(«iaBkaUfeK» 
DiA icte lift SA Wta Mna Had i<> idcHteui, ban) tarn a*. 1 1 ii 1 4 . TtatteM amUfa a OrteM 
2 mlitelop 1 Uteatanadd-teaiM«l. 5 ftaiaMbaWUckFgaaHn>Biteiatffnaplia.OF 
SL Bln M TH* Sam ctatag tateo. nddn ad <M M 3 aft to kynatan. tad * 974 tetaid Aafas I a 
UfflK&2»4) rtetit GOfaMltebate Oared rtonP <pndm2nJ a* mpro»ding4fc.MtewJ3oS. 
Mat 12! HMBRCOTaFoPBifa 2n£flwM S& Ctet (bate: Chart tate.ted<ftttasrackfa)3 os. 
saynor)teteB5ntfaMtf4.«tetaxiFiQ^ta(teaMrcB3tean*fteaphd.St Haalte:HV)tackra4S). 
*aw«J mo. ufcd A 8h d 14. 34>taMdSfeniTba alaoaa 2a ten M. 6d Ptataa teaks aatamd 
hai4«i.iate>rflisrid 16 tettewi skna CateaUnteM 2a tel hdL ftrat ftiu rta ft. A ten ^ urtw .cte) 
ai.tw tf 21. «n teM witairOeaar a Wncana2nOfteao id. dL 


g^QIBCHABL PACE GROUP MMBMKB MW CHASE 



F 2 m£ 11 . 840 ( 7 dedarecl) 

0 -H 33 OMBOtspedn 
-11F33 ta aifa 


21112 

4052*3 taoVtoge 


Bate 2-1 cum O Spate. 6-2 AM* Bor. 4-1 Ute Kata 7-1 Stay Bed. 8-1 Sta Ted. 14-1 Qoay Sar. 

33-1 ftn' 




PMeoaca. Mtf 8.13 tetetet n ta f i tea Kate fac3tttea^il.» 
Aast 2 atec.EdUt fti la mtete iasMBla 5 factediniaMin Mpwa nBjMLniB i e a asiflM| 
a*. i3Banti0tetefa»aA>cw anaixk. Bl pate) Wa-Uateiam tte naota. Shaft 271 pawanw 

CttevKfemrta 3 ta*'£.W. 8 **TtetonteteMtaM|aMteteteWMteBteteB| 

kb tosi m, Gd-S. StagtetamaRHS 

■LmtaU 2 mnrd>J 


Kwtt.GftteTtatettetautaB 4 sa.MaA 2 atietelteiDa«to«QtetanMi 
Bte Bnt Qaad tear team nttm 3 ol &rtit to [/ten. 2d a 5. 51 Cehtad Oteipb* 
b!3a Bn KUte'fan fad » dated*. fan4A 171 DdMj|ta0mnaMRaanSn4( 


^ r| QQUBT0R(TfTBtfiAT10l(AL NOVICE TRIAL HURDLE 


'2m 4f 110yds £6,808 p declared) 
06021 SMaMn*fa(2&mDMMUlG-11-12 

1-2212 Sonstaltatert W JM5-1V12 

32 SsM(MkfaJPfenn6-11-3 

■dia BHuttart 5-11-3 


CH4 


.6 Brain 


SS 

IB 

MO 


5 32 RcoBmaa ( 28 ) ^RNTweOvdnte 5 - 10-12 C U tte r * 

■a^ 2-i SmgOIIVted.9-4 teaHttefa. 3-1 sate 9-2lteR»ai. 26-7 SaaedML 
raw GUBE -saaal MUnsia tel naa Mi, oteg Mteoi i* a Dnaaer Ml mi u GO Saa orita 
SaaeUdMl 3 ouu ted omnia main, ao kymskn. MO 7. 31 t*f*d F«a Do«*ar2i*«fno»li(l 

Gd. Steefe led aM Wr 2 aft M a 17. 3 baM Iktnai aliaaster do oo> hdL 6L Bssam €bfe Oteod 
tedonrti kd4M. hadEd3at aapaeinnatfag tat Wit 15. 9 wad Hoteatecafer&telii a 




1MP3 

F211P3 


2 m 4 tiiDyds £ 7,009 (5 declared) 

TRnar 12-124) 

MoS(brt.9-l2-d 


CH4 


F211P3 teaeaarartttg j04ltesftak9-l2 
12-UP Trying ftte(mnu6aaab 10-10-12 
F-I 57 P t-aamH far pa) (iq o mos st r-; s ... 


6f12P- 


oO-IO-O 


6-4SavBBentL3-i DU* Fir?. 7-3 ToM AgtaL fote'iBqr. 50-1 Oalrgly 
raaa OK-DtetaRyaitei wdAOT. teE 08 fl 3 ouL puked tat 3 nia& ISteMPacBmaCMate 
2»S hap Di.G<t^lSaNrBBrtraa:te)i0S5eL teased 7K kad3,l7!tanWOne tan E/aa 2nd caOJ 
ITyagApte led aae. M 11B. teeed13di nftadin* uin mb to Catau B*r* «*cmw 2m5l 0.0- 
Sh. Ntart Mqp MM M Mi tetany 11*. an pwiiol tend 4 at pda) op a I* lal A nos m Cy 
teta Rafasl a Dram 3n mp A fit tamMa ite nm » natago nU w 3 an a m ■» by 
snmaderaittiteaBrki Inpltf Gdfm. 


^ Q91S STANDARD OPEN NATIONAL HUNTRAT 


' 2 m £ 1,41 3 (17 dedanBd) 

54-3 IrttarKrtypgjWtaW 6 - 11-4 

o r iaiiB i is ^ APj>i« 5 -iv -4 

CwasDatasdRPcwidt 6 - 1(-4 

GMIailneMItekr-SeNa 5 - 11-4 

■nUBtertCM 5 - 11-4 

32 LI 


r( 4 BT 6 «»»B- 11-4 __ 
Hi 1DHH3HI 5-11-4 - 

tawki BsrMaJ MaiMF 

SC 5 S 3 «¥?* 

I ItiBorijtenflOHWtaJ 


DaHTmS 


5- 11-4. 

6 - 11 - 4 . 
5-1V4 . 


TteaanfTWRktadnw 5 - 11-4 

Bte fiftCiiFtts 6-10-13 

DyriMWiPHawd 5-10-13 

' i itaTPMratao B-lO -13 

lBEdte5-1D-13 . 


■ Gaon 14 Oapmai 4 -i 0 i 


aataiaj JteB 4 -io-a 


X 

w 

-S 


ft 

.1 tea 
aujgw 
— a Dm 
o j 
.1 


e 8-4 CM M Non. 3-1 Lida*. 4-1 eater hbny. 5-1 RoBite Bey: 12-1 Up Bane. 20-1 SMus. 


COURSE SPECIAUSTS 



Tk 

fane 

% 

UtaS 

itawa 

1ST 

fata 

* 

latafa 

a 

E) 

38.7 

+2338 

DlSSafata 

a 

114 

245 

•3442 

19 

46 

413 

+20.97 


22 

107 

2Qj6 

-U39 

18 

84 

21.4 

+1520 

fasjnme 

17 

76 

224 

*3625 

17 

82 

20.7 

+31.72 

■T-taata 

12 

85 

141 

-1773 

14 

68 

712 

•11.40 

T Fooler 

7 

66 

106 

-2387 

12 

re 

725 

-44.18 

PHdaoftt 

6 

24 

&£ 

♦967 

10 

61 

164 

-1157 

C areata 

6 

X 

16.7 

♦260 


H-46o<*1Unlift»pfl». 7-2CSmpB47L^' 1 '2-1 tea®**, 

aw® 


Lingfield all-weather programme 


TWY PALEY 


TOP FORM 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


eraatOjef 


JatejB 


is HW 


maa 


IPteCoy 



X 

113 

263 

26 

129 

202 

IB 

82 

22 

16 

97 

165 

13 

54 

24.1 

12 

71 

169 

11 

78 

141 


+249 

-4316 

+ 1 IBB 

-2424 

9.15 

-2861 

.2547 


Twite 

"taita 

PMckrib 

DMckasoi 

tasJNksn 

JAM 


teas 


191 

8 * 

111 

T 8 

ffi 

41 

31 


236 

mi 

182 

226 

346 

193 

226 


•2524 

+3695 

+1438 

-806 

451 

+4350 

• 6.46 


Trainer watch 


w^rtew^ChsBaM»Kr. 3 .l 5 fioGoHg»v ,0 

U^tt 4 i 5 Grand Orion. MrsASwHankloHHajfrw, 

W„iaraatin~ " ” ^ 1 T Eastemy fa 

WfcdBar 3 ^ SO ^tCn^P ^ ^ ^ ^ p M^dn; 9-00 Laser Light Lady. N 
VMvotanvfaK 7.00 L‘»aw r * u ‘"' 

LBmodenioMWaing. 


1.50 NOiiSaya 

2X Sheriff 

2.55 Cheerkd Groan 

12S WTtcriQnder 

3.S Tengedns Hyer 

4.25 Cal The Ban 

4 55 . IWen Syrmpriony 

Left-handed cans bid ad inside Off bach and only itfn round. 

Going: Sow. * Derates bttrfcas. 

Draw Loir runtoerc favoured h sulnti 

Lang dfatance h meter s: Twigeve Ryer 035) J Berry, Laneasfare, 268 miles. 

Sevan day wfanare: 150 Id Chi Saga; a55 WWwf Friends: 425 ftdan armphony. 
BWernf first &db 150 Rfwrs Magic. SaraWastec 425 Cal The Boss. Vtored 12 
Fflrgoaai rmes. 

Rgunss in fractals after horse's name derate dfas since fast odng. J. Junps. 


Tangerine Pfaer 
CtaRMtag 
ItaBan Symphony 


^ ^QMBUJN SaUN6 HANDICAP (Dh I) 


Tm £2,400 (10 declared) 

GUtanG-IM 


rgjung 

crffiTSH 

HRS 



^RESULTS j 


CHEPSTOW 

NEWCASTLE 

WARWICK 

WINDSOR 

UNGHELD 

WOLVERHAMPTON (9 
ALL COURSES 
ALL COURSES RESUUS 
Cmu 


771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

0391 222 780 
0391 222 790 

^ rm HnUK. Uy 4 >OW BC2A 4 RL 


782 

783 

784 

785 
788 




000-51 MGHSigel 
O3520 NwyDMfai 
0(020 ftstate(7)9 


-60440 

610(H) _ .... „ 

OGBoor oh Btwiifa Uas j mm 5-7-n 
50006 Hptaorfcr ® K PfVtjy 3-7-1P 
00160 Saras (S) flS) Jiao 12-MO 

15-8 IS Oil fagL 11-< A*ten 11-2 Fin* 

ttge. S-1 Snttfa. tfaenrar, Sain. 32-1 Ott fail 



Tjrcian Danear, 7-1 Cnagb PsfaX 12-1 fans 

Tn 


2.20 


(KPREYHAfffliCAP 

2mp,371 (6 declared) 

IBsSWtaeS-HM . 
-9-11. 


T2OTT 
1)05-11 StatffJI 
42132 RteCta 
4G54B- CBtaUgs 
0-0031 Mstekra 
24ES AqoMta(S|J 


.SWtasdfa CT 


HJscfae 4-9-0 

JSetan 10 -S -10 
4-6 


W- 10 . 


HBwy»90 

.Beta IkAtate M 

.VCtaktc « 

— pohs m 

.AHcCsrfey 6 65 


Better 54 Soft H-4 CHaya Taar. 13-2 Amata. 7-1 The C* 7 A Pafertar. 55-1 CBBridge. 


iraiJN SBJJHfi HANDICAP (Dfv 2) 

im£ 2 . 4 fiO| 9 deciarficO . 


S 23-41 VOntfakota 
(M050 AbmrsMfal 
M643 MWfaB(7)| 
446322 CftecM find 
63tt6fifatltefaS 
062-24 RacfeyMH 
0D43B OtettaMeefl 
<0060 Unm Ufa] 
0&03 fatal CkWftnl 


_BPfakEM 6 

K 



FAUCETS SPffiJY CLASSIC HMDRSAP 

6f £5,353 (10 declared) 

in Sl 01 - 0 *teMpq(CQeLUtat 3 -lCM) Can^r frank BS 

20 si-1® WMWaMrie(M|PAUi1atenfte»-4-12 ftCtak V 

3(4 31 in »«et*terM(q»taLSS«B 6 - 9-5 Sta te s 

4(10 . 12 M 0 - Staltetaftr ( 133 } (g ms Llfan 4-94 KMa 88 

1(71 awn Btao tegfa (1^ (CD) Lltnyald B-9-i « fate B7 

6(3 - 3 &OS SdasarBUfaM (C 8 )J MW 6 - 6-9 B Stahte ( 7 ) 88 

7 Q SIMS JtatlaH (IT) (BflK Bute 4 - 6-7 D 8 Mteqr$* 84 

1 ( 1 ) 08650 FtaptfaiTtan{l*<ai}K tary 4 - 8-8 IMVkt 88 

SO 0000-3 Slyata term (BJT Banan 5 - 7 -i 3 Kkatatey tart « 89 

ISO) XSH! temriffttaira ( 7 ) 08 P&ons 3 - 7-10 A HcCaTOyr ^ * — 

IM fifaUndS, 5-1 iUo 11-2 9 i*W»*. 6-1 Apdb M 9-1 fyMj Obse, SEfarrfh* 

— ‘ UtaL 


g gg BgM HABWCAP 


ia 

*s 

«w 

SfU 


5 f£ 3355 pdBdarH!g 
ae-16 WsAhgra(n)(qmPU>fai9^ 

601-11 TaoBBd»RjwfH$fCO).JBeny&-5 

12564 T«bj fair (280) fflP Baas M 

3-2521 MPn*V(IT)(qPHis*g8-0 

743-24 Hksfanaai T BB7-10 


- 0 fat&BS (J) 8 B 

^ ? aa*rs p) age 
Alkfirtyn - 

J (**n 87 

8 Cate 86 


10-11 Taspotoe R*r. 3-i te No/t, 4-1 Rad Ptcper. 10-1 Wn fansnas. 2D-1 Ytup Dr 


^ STAKES 


1PI 

ta 

3 fl 

<« 

Bff) 

•B 

7 B 


im £3,436 (7 declared) 

5- fated Oaten (273) 0 Qe{RM 4-9-13 

43344 Itaaiaia RD CnjyiM 4-6-12 

033- S«ert»pi)WfWB**-S-12 

MTtaBsaJHBeda 3-6-7 

CnfMte WbRkv*i3-S-( 

C6- MMvTittygQPMkfal 3-6-7 — 
006- Ctatesftv (Ufa RlfaTO 341-2 


J SOCk BS 

P) » 

F Lyned 89 

.GCaahr* - 
-Tftdtay - 

■«* - 

— . J UnfaN 


8-11 Cal lie Bos. 9-2 Sneny. 5-1 EfaMho. 10-1 Matos, i*-l Qang Ooun, 25-1 MStaTnfa. 
MsFWl 


4,^55*™®* UHna s™ 1 ** 


F tens #90' 


BHte» 5 - 2 QtoUGmon Wksnafa 4-1 MriuFrtara. AftBKn;tafa, 73 - 2 ta»MteS. 10-1 fan) 
OasLU-iBkeiac 


7t £2,264 p declared] 

1« 0B-311 MfrDSjBBfr*y(7)pgPI«6*-9-l?-. ; A lfcStalSy 

ZR -22131 Ihirifcn (11) ffittn Stats 7-9-W Doe IflWH 85 

30 -00146 teHio-aimflhgran^M AlfeSoH* 68 

4(3 222135 Caste MnrJsdk{7)(cqPHtaftf4-S-B — S Wbnrft 

am -10220 HHiilfafHBBP8aaW— .-^..Jffatesj 

SB 000-30 FWter (17) (QKBoH 5^6 D Sannoy R 

7fl 05ZM Pan tews (IfaG Lite* 7-0^ faadyltafa. 

m 0wa> S«tetota8(t21)Pfcfa*el 3-6-3 «IW» 

8(1) 044-14 3«8ted Bar (30 (C8)JBF)Bfifliiii 3-8-2 P H&*m (7) 

Bri&v 3-1 Iton Sntftnr. 5-1 ftbtfoe. 6-1 rate*. Sttfcnd Bar. 7-1 Heats Uagt Pat Ohm. 8-1 tee 

ffar 


TONY PALEY 


TOP FORM 


Wbat A Tale 
Forests) 

Monica's Choice 
Linden's Lotte (asp) 
Wynard Knight 
Rani Tonic— 


Wbat A Talc 
Fofestaf 
Anfataa 
bx&an Arrow 

aacr 


1.30 
2.00 
2 J 0 

3.05 
3^5 

4.05 
4.35 

Left-harried cfaadt of iXm with 220 yds ruHn. 

Going: Good. -A Denotes blWnrs. 

Long ifiBtance travefiarc totfloi Arrow ( 3 . 05 ) and Pondemg ( 4 . 35 ) M Pipe. Devon. 341 
mSe 3 . ..._ 

Soeen day lafaner s; Z00 Dr Bones: 4 35 Menshau! 

BMaared first ttow None. Vteaawfc 335 Canailan Fantasy. , . 
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»2m 4f £2.474 (19 declared) 

(P Bwtet (kata mSBtaMto 7-1 M — C 

W) w ram Wflfaai'-iH L 

Zfr« CarWwfanl T*ta [73 T C*t f-i 1-4 ft BOB — 

0 C a ts waflto Ha HftBto 6-11-4 C HcConacft R — 

(MW- ChafaU»(SZ8|JA|rBfcy&-i1-4 . Hr C Bote pj — 
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Cricket 


up for 
grabs 
in the 
driest 
of dry 
runs 


MikeSelveyin 

drought-hit 
Guyana on 
England’s latest 
selection dilemma 


T HE groundsman at the 
Everest Cricket Club 
looked at his pitch, its 
grassless surface darkened 
from a sprinkling he had just 
given it, shrugged and in' 
sisted that by the start of Eng' 
land’s three-day match 
against Guyana today, It 
would be bone dry, hard and 
’’chock-full of runs. 

El Nino, he said in explana- 
tion. Georgetown has had no 
precipitation of consequence 
since August and even the 
manatees (hippo-like crea- 
tures) in the zoological gar- 
dens adjacent to the Test 
ground, Bourda, have no 
water for their mudbaths. 
'Since the tour began, Eng- 
land have had just one pitch 
— at Chedwin Park in 
Jamaica — that has not been 
awkward for batsmen, and 
with less than a week to go 


Results 


THE colours made famous by 
1986 Grand National hero 
West Tip are being brought to 
prominence again by Stormy 
Passage. The sOn of Strong 
Gale has only raced 10 times 
but has been out of the frame 
only three times. 

He was again impressive at 
Sandown yesterday with 
faultless round to defeat odds 
on favourite Cheryl’s Lad by 
nine lengths. 

SANDOWN 

1.45 t2n> 1. MOUNTAIN STORM, 

M A Fitzgerald (5-3): S, Rarer Crew (15-8 
Fay): 3, Pin Bao (10-1|. 10 ton X 14. (N 
hand arson) Tote- C3.70; £1.40. El 20, E2.10 
Duel F. 0.40. Tnc: ClO.Bg. CSF: £7.38. 

*20 (2m 41 Cl* 1, STORMY PASSAGE, 
R Dunwooay (5-4); 2, Cfaeryfe Lad (B-11 
toy). 3, i i — i — a (ZO-0 3 ran s. 24. (P 
Hobbs) Tom: EJJCt Dual F: £1.10. CSF. 
027. 

LW 12m Hrfla* 1, UPGRADE. C Llewel- 
lyn (4-8 !a«V. E, AanemtaB 150-1); &, 
Ai u tes lj l ll (9-4). B ran 7. 11. (N Twtston- 
-Oavtasi Totr C1.80: Cl.10. ESSO. Dual F: 
£16.10 CSF. £23.80. 
aa» On Ct» 1, BARONET, R Johnson 
(S-l): S. DiediWl 113-8). 3, CMta Ra«ra(s 
(8-4 fay). 4 ran Me. dM.(D Ntchoteonl Totr 
COM Dual F ESAO CSF: £12.31. NR: 
incncallkich. 

XS5 (an 4f Ndto)i 1, MOMTROE, R Dun- 

wody (8-4 lav): a. Con Hr goom (9-u a, 

Rond AoUau (11—4). 0 ran 4. IB. (H Rowel 
Tote: £2-30: £1 J». £3.20. Dual F: £6.00 CSF: 
£13,68 NR: New Laar. 

420 (On 4f Ch* 1 , PHOJP’S WOODY, M 
A Fitzgerald (3-11: 2, Abovord (7-11: 3, 
Fnoer wand (14—1). 11-10 Fav Spring 
Gala S ran 3. 3. (N Henderson I Tote: £3.00: 
Cl .70, C1.B0. Dual F: £8.40 CSF: £1857. 

MO (On PM): 1, MOCA BOCA, Mr T 
Dounten (9-3); a, Steeptas lad (7-11; S. Al 
Onwg (11-8 lav). 15 ran 11. 7. (F Doumen) 
Tote: ESSO; ££10. £2.40. El .40. Dual F; 
£19.40. Tno. £12.70. CSF: £33.42. NR. Crazy 
Crusader 

JACKPOT; £»79 30. 
placwwjCios.to. 

QUADPCm E84.B0 

FAKENHAM 

MO {2ttHdtate1, LITTLE NOIL L Cum- 
mins (18-1): Falaamrgh (20-1 1:8,* 

114-1). 5-2 lav Kaaferfee. 14 ran IX. 4. (J 
Baal) Tote: £10.70 C5.60. E7.7U, E420. Dual 
F! £18550. Trio: £281 50. CSF: E284.70 Trl- 
caac £4.17354. 

2-80 (3m Ci> 1, LtfV-U-FRANK, A P 
McCoy (8-4 tavi. 3, Lay II 041 (5-1): 3, 
Wbtoe Wonder (14-11. 9 ran 2*. 13. (M 
Ft pel Tote: £2. 10: Cl 50. £140. £3.40. Dual F: 
£9 30. Trio: £8350. CSF: ClOftt. Tricast 
£7456 

300 (3m 4f Mby 1, KNOCK LEADER. 

A P McCoy (1-3 lavl: 2, Taka Cow (7-2): 
3, I w y ntm U Wd» ((2-1). 9 ran 2, 13 (M 
Pipe) Tata; Cl 50; Cl.00 . £1 20. £250. Dual F-. 
£1.90 Trio: £450. CSF: £2. 13 
385 (3m STRAIGHT ON, G Brad- 

lay (9-11: a, mrawna Mnt i3-i): 3, 5 
*en« (SB-1 i.a-i fay Organ Recital. 9 ran 3, 
2X. (Mrs D Halite) Tote £3.10; Cl. 10. £1.40. 
C2.10.DualF-E4.40. Trio: ESS. 10 CSF: EB58. 
4.10 (2m B Cfa> 1, MO BONO, Mr S 
Durask (Evans Fav); *, Craddog Mra 
(S-U:3, lamer The rarat (S-e). 8 ran 6, X. 
(W Caudwalli Tote: £1 90: £150. £250. 
£1.80. Dual F £8.80. CSF. £750. 

440 (2m tWBek 1, CLASSIC EMU, G 
Bradley (5-2); 2. Ken Mali (5-B lav): 3, 
HaB dinm Bay (11-21. 7 ran 4. 13 (Mrs D 
Home) Tote: £3 60: £120. El 50 Dual F. 
£350. CSF. ££82. 

PLACCPOTi ESI 50. QUADPOTr Cl.60. 
SOUTHWELL 

1-40 (1m Of); 1, ACCVBTAN, L CtiamoCk 
(11-41, *, Taylor** Pride (14-1); 3, Laden 
(10-1). £-3lav Bln Faa. 9 ran 8. 6. iP Haslam) 
Tow. £250; £1.50. E3.SQ. £2.50 Dual F. 
£4550 Trio: CS&OO. CSF: £4051. Trtcast 
£322.10. 

0.10 <2mp 1, MUZAK. H Bradman 
IZ5-H; St, N oted — 09-111 3, Ra gn uadW n 
Romeo 4-5 lav Glide Path 10 ran l.a 

(R Baadmani Tow: £36-10; £7.70. £1.10. 
£1.40. Dual F CM. BO Trio: £111.80 CSF. 
£162.77. Tricrat Cl 515.43 . 
jLOOIBm 1, ROTAL CASCADE, L Nawtofl 
(7-1): 2, IMimill Teogfa (6-4 lave 3, 
firUmew Lew* (15-2). B ran X. 3X. (B 
McMahon I Tow: £1350; £200, Cl 50. Dual F- 
C1150. CSF. £1558. 

S. 15 (Ira 30> 1, BLUE ANCHOR, A CuF 
none (7-4 Fav): a, MW ibu ry L e g end (6-1). 

a, (8-1) 9 ran Kd. 2L (Mrs M 

Revel eyl Tote: £2.00: £150. Cl 50. Dual F: 
£1050. Trio: £3850. CSF: £1384. Tricrat 



Nobody can call me 
sexist — least of all 
those lovely ladies 


On the Bourda. . . Make Atherton stretching during a net session at Guyana's Test ground photographtlaurgncscbufftths 


JL4B (1m 4f> 1. WHITE PLAINS, D 
Sweeney (1-6 la*): 2, Tycoon HW (13-2); 
3, NatUe 112-1). 4 ran 19. X. (* Ekirkel 
Tom: £1.10: Dual F:E 1.10 CSF d SO. 

450 (70 1, HEATHY AROG SHEIK, A 
McCarthy (13-9 lav); 2. Sharp Maaitey 
(3-1): 3, SBm Prior (10-1). 8 ran 2. A (R 
Hollins heed) Tote £2 50. £1.80. £320. Dual 
F: £8.10. CSF- £959. 

480 {Bfp 1, ANTONIAS MELODY, C 
Teague (7-2); a, Rhrar teuton (11-4); 3, 
Dtwtaa tt-t r (11-8 lav) 7 ran 1. 1. (S 
BOwnngi Tote: £3.60; £250. £1 40. Dual F: 
£4.20. CSF: £1326. 

PLACCPOTi £87.10. CKfADPOn £7.70. 


before the fourth Test they 
need some quality practice. 
This one looks to be perfect 

After two of the' most in- 
tense Tests imaginable, a bal- 
ance has to be drawn between 
maintaining form, construc- 
tive rest and keeping those 
who have not been playing in 
practice. Not everyone can be 
kept entirely happy, as Mark 
Eampnakash has found out 
but the side who are likely to 
feast on the pitch today come 
close to realising that 
balance. 

So there will be a chance 
for the three Test seamers — 
Angus Fraser, Dean Headley 
and Andy Caddick — to rest 
while Alec Stewart will also 
have the game off providing 
he is satisfied the practice fa- 
cilities at Bourda are of suffi- 
cient quality for him to main- 
tain his standards. Graham 


Windsor 


Thorpe is fighting ’flu symp- 
toms so he will mim out too. 

John Crawley plays, but 
there is little doubt that he is 
under pressure, particularly 
now that Mark Butcher has 
made a case for himself: good 
performances from Rampra- 
kash, or Adam Holiioake, 
could yet see Crawley side- 
lined come the Test 

Nor' dbes the exclusion of 
Caddick necessarily mean 
that be is being saved for the 
next Test He, too, is under 
scrutiny after his erratic 
efforts at Queen’s Park Oval. 
When it ramp to the crunch, 
Mike Atherton relied on Fra- 
ser and Headley. Caddick sim- 
ply could not be trusted, and 
that is no basis bn which to 
take a player into a Test Both 
Ashley Cowan and Chris Sil- 
verwood, in his first game of 
the tour, will be aware of an 


opening should they state a 
sufficiently strong case. 

With Carl Hooper defying 
the West Indies Cricket Board 
by staying in Trinidad, the 
Guyana side will be led by 
Shivnarine ChanderpauL In- 
terest will centre on two bats- 
men. Ramnaresh Sarwart and 
Clayton Lambert, at opposite 
ends of their careers. 

Sarwan represented West 
Indies last winter on both the 
A-tour of South Africa and in 
the Under-i9 World Cup, and 
comes with glowing refer- 
ences. Lambert, by contrast, 
has just turned 36, and ap- 
pears to have had a few too 
many fish suppers since his 
single Test at The Oval seven 
years ago. 

But he is being touted as a 
contender to replace Stuart 
Williams as opener in . the 
next - Test If the selectors 


really are considering going 
down that route, then West 
Indies batting must be in a 
parlous state. 

• Wasim Akram says he is 
planning to join the Pakistan 
tourists in time for the third 
Test against South Africa in 
Port Elizabeth. ■ starting an 
March 6. “I feel relaxed after 
a difficult period in which I 
had a lot of harassment and 
received a number of threal- 
enfng calls. Now I am willing 
to serve my country, either as 
an ordinary player or as cap- 
tain,” he said. 


D avepodmore 

yields to no one in his 
condemnation of sex-. 
1st practices in the 
ga me of cricket. And to be fair, 
no one has shown more com- 
mitment myself to in- 

volving the fairer sex in the 
game at all levels. I've mar- 
ried three hospitality girls for 
a start, and in Jacqui I have a 
wonderful new fiancee. No 
one will defend more strenu- 
ously the right of an attractive 
young woman like Jacqui to 
attend a day's play wearing a 
smart outfit and neat make- 
up. It brightens the play up 
and gives the Sky boys some- 
thing to cut away to in be- 
tween deliveries. 

But this is not to say that 
I’m in fevour of them com- 
pletely talcing over the whole 
game, which on the face of it is 
what is starting to happen. 
First there was the woman 
co mmenta tor in the last Test 
Don’t get me wrong— Fm all 
in favour of itb ut they should 
have a sense of humour about 
their work. Look, if you’re an 
the air with Aggers and Blow- 
ers Joshing away, what's 
more natural than that you’re 
going to get called. 

"Knockers'*. I’ve apologised to 
tiie lady in question and sent 
her a bunch of flowers and a 
couple at spare chocolate 
mints off my pillow. End of 
story as far as Tm concerned. 

One that won’t go away, 
however, is the identity of the 
mystery middle-aged woman 
streaker at Port of Spain. In all 
honesty,! have to bold my 
hand up and reveal it was me 
taking a short cut to the hotel 
poOL Whoa you've been put- 
ting it there or thereabouts for 
as long as I have, you tend to 
get a bit overdeveloped in the 
pectoral department 
But as I say. Pod’s a femi- 



nist It’s in the blood. My old 

mum was a sponsor’s giri back 

in the Fifties. She used to walk 
around the boundary at Dkes - 
ton in a French maid's outfit 
with a tray of Woodbines. 

With pin-point accuracy, 
she’d lob packets to the punt- 
ers very much as Jum bo th e 
peanut vendor did in Trinidad 
last week. If only I*d inherited 
her throwing arm instead of 
my old man’s. 

But one thing she never did 
was twomt about being ex- 
cluded from the corridors of 
power. I refer of course to the 
forthcoming vote at Lord’s 
concerning the proposed ad- 
mission to the MCC of women, 
(or wimmos as we call them in 
the ftgst Midlands). This has 
been brewing up for some 
time- Sir Tun Rice and Ms 
Germaine Greer put their po- 
litically correct heads 
together after recording an 
episode cf Call My Bluff and 
look what happens. Eighteen 
thousand poor old sods get 
woken up from their winter 
hibernation to be asked, “Do 
you want to let the boiler- 
suited brigade into the Long 
Room, yes or yes?” 

Well, you can't stop history. 
And if that’s the only way for 
Lord’s to qualify for a Lottery 
wad, then so be it But Pod 
proposes a few measures to 
make this bitter pill a little 
easier to swallow. 

Role I.X: Every application 
from a member of the female 


suecies to be accompanied by 

two lOx 8 photos for approval 

by the appropriate c^mr^tee. 

Bering in mind, of course, 

that even with the “fast track^ 
admission, i«l be 20 y^re be- 
fore they get ia and most « 

them are going to be past their 

best- 

Rule 1.2: The giris are go- 
ing to have to conform to a 

strict dress coda The w earm g 
of trousers will be permitted 

but they must be shiny in the 

seat and made of at least 60 per 
cent nylon. The legs should be 
of slightly uneven length ana 
short enough to reveal two 
Inches of sock and/or white 

ankle, with a straggly bit of 

thread dangling from one 
turn-up. A good handful of 
lo ose change will be carried In 
the pocket and jingled during 
awkward conversational luDs. 

Role 1.3: Shirts will display 
spots of blood where the collar 
meets the neck, a consequence 
of careless shaving. 

Rule 1.4: Most importantly, 
ties must be worn at all times 

and should contain evidence 

of a full English breakfast 

(last-minute Casey Joneses 
purchased at Paddington 
permitted). 

Rule 1.5: When a lady is 
offered a drink by another 
lady in the members’ bar, she 
will reply with the words, 
'Tou’re a gentleman and a 
scholar.” 

These far-reaching propos- 
als should at least scotch the 
idea that the average crick- 
eter thinks a woman’s place is 
rolling around on a marble 
floor. And they should get me 
some brownie points when 
Jacqui and the other lads' 
wives and fiancees arrive an 
the big silver bird next week. 

(If you’re reading this, love, 
don’t forget to set the video for 
Granada Mm and Motors ). 


Sri Lanka A v England As second one-day international 

Knight and Co fall short 


nwiAim A 

*N v Kragtn nm out 


A FlMoR c Ounavrardoae 

bPalltymgura 

B C Hollloeke b Palliyogum .. 
OASfiahca bBondortlllaka . 
D L Maddy at Dsuonayaka 
b BondwUlMw 


io 

... a 



TMiTPALEY 

TOP FORM 

Z25 

bortj Butter 

hwr'iHBttar 

aoo 

Jt&n Drumra 

John Dram 

aao 

Mersey Beat 

Tom Tatar 

4.00 

Symbol Of Socces 

Sywbd OfSucoesa 

4.30 

Cartmghrd GMc 

Carftagteil Gala 

5.00 

KtaM 

Hu Pattern 


course of lXm wtfi 200yds nmn 
Gofag: Good to firm. * Denotes b takers. 

Long drsfemea tnnreUm*: Ftoscorrte (Z25) P Hotifca. Somorest, 145 
(Mas. 

Sawn day iAmr 3.00 John Orumm. 

HMim or roared ftd ttne None. Vtoontd 

RguiBs It bractafc after horse’s name denote days atora l33t quBng. 

F, F&: 


2 2 


‘2m 6f 110yds £3,393 (16 declared) 

712313 hw** Ftattar (21) (CQ D Baarti 

9-11-12 Mt 3 ft* 

821500 0BMF19)JdnBaiy 5-11-fl PM 

Ptizr fe tor lUuqmD Oral fr-11-1 — J ■ Mangh 
D33F1 


000 Bra 
5tV4 Daaqn&MflO): 


II) *» Item M i-o PI 

! 6-1 i-o J I 


QOU 4 1 

/2-4PF HBgri9MTamw(iqOSw«m 

r-11-0 Saw MfeM n 84 

3M UteOwritafBl OSwwod 6-7 1-0, J A IMW% — 
(PO-CQ UtWi Qrriastn (6H) U Caatm J-IVfl Ttatoola 32 

4-2056 MR» nM fB)CftWte&-ll-0 S AM SI 

24 Patar Lori (Z3)K Baev 6-11-0 Hr B Uday (3) “ 


OP modi PI) P HobM 5-11-0 J 0 *9 

44MP SpcacarSalw (83) GneraRn 5-11-0 V J MoMt 


6-10-8 B l 

C Cams 6-10-9 _ Cl 


★ — 

81 


15 04D BMapqN 

16 0Q3-F4 Loo»fl**«rt(53) 

BMtog 7-4 Vo's Rod*. 6-1 Bn Mj UoL 8-1 Moorlftl M. Potor Lad, 10-1 
Mm. Ufe CrurpBv 1«-i toflUi Bae. May Ctan 


3 QQW*®** CARTA H0VK3E CHASE 


'2m 51 £3,194 (6 doctored) 

4-2P41 MBOntetemPRUMta 7-VMO S 

SOWRaiH 


1 6-11-3 — AS Dnch A — 


JftaJer 9-11-3. — JR 
!M)NTi 


1 
2 
S 

4 

5 
8 

Brians: 4-5 Jdn Dnnm 4-1 SgeaM Prirae. 13-2 TrouwBe. 8-1 One Wort 


33-220 0*o Bad 

am ... . " . . 

0-453F SjWKteBl Priaee (J4) H InOTvtiteK 

8-11-3 — i 

OQ-f 5ttrOKi* pN FI Lf« 6-1 1-3 

M-flff TronaB* p7) A Timrf 7-11-3 ■ Grinfe* (7) 


m 




f 2m £7,351 (8 declared) 

P writer (t^u Damon n-0 

Dkt Itepki (FKR B Snar i 


ni-0 I 


D B*r» — 

writer — 


Ha»r BMt(F3H)6Llttn 11-4 — J fl KavangB 

6 Pipwtol)IBri*i(l1H) J A BcCame B 

OF and™ (Slip ten* H-4 — PM - 

10134 TN>TM(^(B)jmpBwa*il-0 P MayNflO 

13 Trrri«Draaa(U)(dmMrai^Mll-0 5 Tbintim I* 
awMCmnatFia)UUsiM w-9 I ' 


BriSkv 9-4 Tjrefcw Mi 4-i Ton rater. 8-1 ItenRy Biw. Papa 6-1 Ofd 
Ton*. 19-1 Staton 16-7 Sorts CrracenL 29-7 Man 


A. ZIAMVID ZHTMAN 40TB BIRTHDAY 

"TaVVCBfinAlXM HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £3,702 (2 declared) 

1 1F13F4 SpaM 01 Saccate (I^NDWHiuc 

7-11-10 If S Quack q«SD 

2 113333 Jamt’lBBj (18) Jtate»8-ll)-7 ■ TWratoB ~ 

4-7 jjaric Bot. 1 1-8 SpriMi Of Shcnl 


MIMIAF CHASE 


'2m 5f £3.019 {6 declared) 


1 -2P142 1M Ion (81) 14 b H Knpfl 7-11-10 Ik S 

2 -W632 H»How frimt&odai 7-11-10 8 

3 --F2354 C«itlhNir(f2) 9 BUdter 19-11-0 — 8 

4 6PB-U1 CartafM Gria (14) 7 Gcpgg 7-14-4 I 

5 -WW Aaottar (tan* (?qC Mann 

10-19-3 ton I 

C pm>, Al It A#lta (6B1) II 

9-10T- II MM (7) - 

9-4 Tnlta, 9-2 Malta). W Call Naito. 12-1 
AHtar Cone. 25-i AiaAgan 


5 ftf\KUHNYMEDE HANDICAP HURDUE 

iW2m £2,847 (9 declared) 

1 11P576 DHteteU™ (Hfllll Oanm 6-12-4 D Byraa 88 

1 21S2W RMrf&iaiTO(D)CUm> 

7-IM2 Hi- K B Otofn 0 

3 -S26C1 BfcMfifflJB 06*4*6-11-6 SrpM* KM &) 

4 2-3P BttnrdpZU lore**, 5-11-6 lltatei 

6 OHMF StritteriTp^lDjOaBtefilO-iVO P Bote* B7 

8 34(320 Gone Rr A Bunn (ZnPMria 6-1 1-0. J R Urandk 85 

7 UBT^UrVaMOSP)T(inDi9-1M1 Shpcffl — 

> 015W Mtadi (37) (to M» HIWUK 5-10-9 J DdN* BE 

B -5W40 NPattwa (12) GLMoarp 6-KK . H Brtctlriof (?]*•» 
Brittaff 9-4 KhriO. 5-1 Ha Patera 7-1 DanegoU. RangNM. Burred. 8-1 Sbca(acK 
ICM &jw ft* A Baton, wed 74-1 H* wanteri 


COURSE SP9JIAIJSTS 


Jader- 


IS RriK la LeariSl 



Tranen 


KiRm; \ IMS 


KBteq 


41 
Cl 
OBaand 
PHtebs 
01 


57 26 3 429 39 
59 169 -17.29 


30 206 
32 189 
15 333 
29 172 
S 204 


784 
-1040 
-MO 
■ 153 
*8.41 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) tonight 


TDHV PALSY 


TOP FORM 


SScnDafPanca 
Bttnat 
Sbontataa 
Drama Kite 


Sfflten Datiance 
ESdsat 
GuffShsadi 
OUHBah Vfing 


7.00 
7.30 

8.00 
B.30 
9.00 

9 30 North Anter North Antar 

AB-weattwr. ROresaid trade, left-handed, of lust under 1m with run- 
hi of 380yds. 

Going: Standard. * Denotes btatera. 

Draw? No arWanfaga. 

Lang dbttnca l m rag efs Zorta (7 30) J Hetherton. N Yorks. 143 
mites. Seven day winners: Nona. 

Watered first (tea: 7.30 Techrtctan Vteore± None. 


7 oor* madb< stakes m 


is 

IS 

4P 

Bni 


717) 

"S 


B ' NRgl « — 


"6f £2,8Q1 (9 declared) 

0 Briari! Btat (Zto P Eofa 9-0 

00 - CMflnEdgiflOtoA JnsS-o 

Ennr C Ihoown 9-0 

tonqnntaiibBRce9-0 JTte — 

a Fasttei gn mil S Sondan 87 

03- HateGaVntaHionjTteqtair 

98 — toetari Iteote m ® 

IE3Q6- ITatriteRate* (1V^PNt(« 6-0 DHtoe - 

20504 Hndriq m to Duasn 8-9 VMAr 88 

02* sOaolWw pffl lad t*ni»wanB-g ... K FriteNSB 


7 QA COW CLAIMN6 UMTTB} STAKES 

iWim 1 00yds £2.085 (13 deeferad) 


i(i2 

2 run 

30 

*111) 

so 

6(1) 

7to 

«(7) 

BB 

It 03 

ttfe 

13(81 


9D043 Zorta B9JH 
04714 FOted Ts HR 

0-3323 ' 

6*209- 
856-13 
6404 
83404 ; 



■ Priria (8)n ftonl 


K 

9-9-10 . . 

. BRImtei (to BS 

. IBM B7 

7-9-4 V Sattoy NBO 

5-6-4 FIjKii* — 


1 Broagfetorti 

7-9-3 ?I tea » 

OjOffi gwOatei (7).(0) R HrinMaao 9-9-3 M terim 83 

MO^ tettam teifef11)*jMag 5-9-3 — 3 Sarin* - 

50040 aam6MfaNUBnoten4-g-4 ■ K Ttei i u pari (7) — 

<&fl* tegaw 3-7-13 B Branch B8 

OWES MWMftq^PKaSta3^-13_ L Mute 88 
05-203 Tadarictai(1MJBnb 3-7-13 J too* B 


Batttaa 4-i U)ttn Han. 9-2 Fated lo hl b-i 2Mb. Ites Sqe. 


LAE 81M immmm 


1 m 1 00yds £3,404 (6 declared) 

1(1) 20141 G«H Shtel (128) (CIBEAWw 6-10-4 — 

Sto -31030 Sferitadi(17)(tomn>ttRiaete 

5-9-1 .A 

3B 435-14 BMHfiB. (17)10 n ns flam r-M — K 
4(9 -52721 StariMaqftWJSwwiS-B-in 9 


S Satan *88 


SB ■ 2231D4 TMnaa (Rnr P) (OQ 6 MdtUtai 5-B-7 L natean * 17 
ira 54410 - Datorat ( 166 ) Sam 6 - 6 - 7 ... C Lowtor P) 88 
BtOog! tm StiaadL 3-1 STasaoa. 7-4 BmSte. 8-1 Teotai (an. 


Q <|#\SHEB> HANDICAP STAKES 

Oi«lv2m 46yds £2.085 (9 doctored) 

IB 3643* MMteWR JuAK. 9-10-0 F 

20 00CG-5 Prusaoctof* Cora pil J Pearo) 5-9-13 R 

3181 06-140 tonqtotaiTOria 6 tarn 4-6-9 S 

4(1) 3*2232 Bud Gontmr (1« (97) N LOmotai 

4-94 S MfenrA* 

9(71 00090 JMt (5ft MtoKW 4-94 B Skad 6) 

era 2614-0 BU Rte «tag(J28)PH3iMa 5-8-12 .. C Lnritor m 

7B 0044 RyaldrtoDMBaiSmt>4-8-fO DnOW 

80 mat- T raaMiB lBtJBnpHcCan 6-8-5 .... P Ftexqr (ft— 89 
9(4i 59402 (Mat Hogg) (ft pF)BUe«*int>4-3 -JOriot* 

BriBag: 7-2 Orana Kng. 4-1 Head Garena. 9-2 CM tad Whg. 5-1 /team 


9 QQ60OSE SEUJHe STftKK (CLASS G) 


1(4) 

a® 


SB 

4nt 


80 

BB 


•SO 


Mm 1! 79yds £1,738 IS declared) 

7S-2 BOOgB (4ft CTHoiSm 4-8-13 
06-324 lMkSteta(lft(qCritfiatoiaa . 

5^-13 ARcCrtfW » 

00/4 -0 BOfLanl EM (25) JWi 4-8-13 U Hoary — 

i*-4(B S«to(lft(C0)»BiJ4CM»6-8-13 L Ckaraock 

* — 

00545 XaaaftoaBf Com (18) B Heaton 

«tMt Btm H0RW&) vTttjriii-8^8 MN(BB K 

4&&IM9«NlMMn8Mrim5-«-e L totori B7 

M Jam (1ft JPeaca 4-89 K Fatal B8 

00 LriteU«UdrUS1)MWsrtBd&-d-8 . _D 


B4MB8 7-4£wja n-4U>1iSrie. 6-1 Hdkwar Uatxlr. 8-1 rintew W Curati 


9.30!b 


im 4f £2,659 (6 declared) 

ip *-n 4 sMKtopiani(ift(CO)toftUttSwitti 

5-10-0 4 HeCatllqi (ft 88 

0 <9» 3l»UW)D“ian4-a-12 r taq a — 

KrtltiIiS»Nuanw»i8-8-iO .. 


-51416 l 


261 

sS 

BO 00-263 m o Chtra 7-7-10 . L Cftnoek 

B*NBS(r4Smanato.3-l Ha® tear. T-2 BapA. S-2 Swe «o»mL 


COURSE SPH![ALISTS 


joter- 


Is Frits A LzwSr 


S Stolen 
L Darted 
G Carter 
GOriMI 

K Dartef 

or " 


58 278 » 1 39-15 
40 S» 11.9 -46-74 
32 157 2D4 
32 220 142 
a IBS 1«8 
25 IDs 248 
X 1® 191 


-3632 

-4289 

2431 

30.45 

•7j80 


is tans % wteS 



83 611 103 -IS 79 
58 282 222 *2872 
38 206 185 -IS* 

n 115 23S 582 

24 237 101 -IF- 99 

21 91 23.1 141 


David Hopps in Matara 


FTER their success in 
the Test series, England 
have found Sri Lan- 
ka’s verve In the oneway 
game difficult to restrain. 
Mauled in the opening match 
at Moratuwa, they suffered a 
much narrower defeat yester- 
day. by three wickets with one 
over to spare as Sri Lanka 
took an nnafimflahie 2-0 lead 
in the three-match series. 

This was a much improved 
England showing in the field 
but their total of 186 was about 
25 runs short of what they 
would have wanted on a slow 
pitch. But they defended the 
total with enthusiasm before 
Sri Lanka's eighth-wicket pair 
of Russel Arnold and Pubudu 
Dassanayake settled matters 
with an unbeaten stand of 50 
in nine overs. 


Weekend fixtures 


(3.0 umara Stated) 

(o-t = alWierite 

Football 

FA CARLINQ PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v C Palace 

Bolton v Weal Ham — _ 

Coventry v Barnsley . 

Leicester v Chelsea . 

Liverpool v Everton . 

Man Utd v Derby. 


Shelf Wed v Tottenham 

Southampton v Blackburn . 
Wimbledon v A villa — 

Tomorrow 

Newcastle v Leeds (4.0) 


FA IHuPHVi Third mori Altrincham v 
Southport; Ashton Utd v CneAenhanv. Bor- 
row v Wonnurtch. Grantham v Hednestord: 
Hayes v Basrtiey. Hyde Utd » Dover; 
Slough « Bone ham Wood. Stavenago » 
Gtoucesssr. 

VAUXHAU CONFSBSNCe Fom- 
botough v Toilora: Heretord v Leek Tn: 
Kettering y Rushden £ D'monds: Staly- 
brtdge v Moracomba: Welling v Kidder- 
minster WoMng v Gateshead (5.01: Yeovil 
vHOlHaJL 

UNIBOND UEAQUA Plwmier OhMai 

Accrington Stanley v Marine: Chorley v 
Emiejr Frickley v Carwyn Bay; Gains- 
Doiougn v BamOar Bridge: Lancaster v 
A It re Inn Tn. Leigh RMt « Blyth Spartens; 
Rummm * Boston Lhd: Spennymotw v Gla- 
ssier. Wnstord lltd v Bfahop AucMam. 

Bradford PA v Fliwon; 
Bel par Tn v GraaJ Harwood Tn; Ccmgloton 
Tn v WoftungtDir. Droylsden v Gretna: Hsr- 
rogaW Tn v Farstay Celtic; Matlock Tn v 
NemorflekL Tratford v Skacfcabrldgo PS: 
WltitBy Tn v Burton: Wdttey Bay v Unwin 
UHL Wilton Aft v WorMMfl Tn 
RY1IAN IBAOHBi Pitenrier DMatan 
Bromley v Blshm's Storttond. Dog 8 Red » 
Kingston) an. EnAeld v Wolton 8 Herahanr 
Gravesend 8 N • Purtleet Harrow Bor v 
Carstialton: Hendon v Dulwich. HeytjrWge 
SI Aioang: Hrtchin r Basinas loLe. Sutton 
Utd V Oxford C: Vending v CheWam. PWt 
teat Abingdon Tn • Cnartsey Tn: 
Aldershot Tn v Whytriesle: Barton Rvre v 
Croydon; Bertdiamsred Tn v Grays Am: 
BtUertcay Tn v Uxbridge. Hampton v Wo- 
Mngnam Tn; Leyton Pennant v Bognor He- 
gts Tir. Maidenhead Utd v LaaOierhead: 
Staines Tn « Molosey; Thame Utd v Hom- 
'd rd; Worthing » Wembley. Seoeod n*- 
Sarotead Atn » wivennoe Tn; 
Bracknell Tn * ChaHom St Peter Camay 
Island v Wealostone: Edgwars Tn v Mar- 
tow, Hungerlotd Tn » Choahunt MM Police 
v Barking; North wood v Egham Ta Tilbury 
v Leighton Tn. Tooting A Mitcham « Brain- 
bee Tn; Windsor S Eton v Bedford Tn; 
'Nttham Tn » Horanam TMrd thrin 
Clamon v Camoertay Tn. Dorking v Croy- 
don Atn. Fiackweli Heath « Epaom 8 Ewell: 
Ford Utd v Harlow Tn: Hemei Hampstead v 
Hornchurch; Hertord Tn v Corinthian Ca- 
suals; Kingsbury Tn v E ThUrrocx Utd; 
Southall v Lawos: Ware v Aveley: Wflngols 
8 Finchley v THng Tn. 


Arnold had survived a con- 
fident appeal for a catch at 
the wicket from the third ball 
he received. The slender left- 
hander, who has played three 
Tests, rarely looked as uncer- 
tain again, pacing his innings 
intelligently to finish 88 not 
out from 136 balls. 

Dougie Brown, who bowled 
his 10 overs straight through, 
pegged back Sri Lanka with 
the new ball but it was Dar- 
ren Maddy. the sixth bowler 
employed, at 133 for five, who 
promised to spirit them vic- 
tory with an infrequent spell 
of his medium pace. 

With a whippy arm action, 
Maddy skidded the ball 
through to take wickets in 
each of his first three overs. 
Ruwan Kalpage overbalanced 
to be stumped, Upal Chan- 
dan a fell leg-before and 
Ruchira Palliyaguru was 
caught at square leg. 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
Firs* Division 

Bradford C v Oxford Utd . 


With 29 still needed by Sri 
Lanka from the last five overs 
Mark Hal ham who replaced 
Maddy, immediately con- 
ceded 11 in an over strewn 
with three misfields. Ashley 
Giles, suffering a rare off day, 
was swung over midwicket by 
Dassanayake for the winning 
boundary. 

Owais Shah was the only 
E n gla n d batsman to look en- 


Huddersflald v Wolverhampton . 
Ipswich v Norwich. 


Mkfdle&brough v Sunderland . 

OPR v Port Vale 

Reading v Portsmouth 

Stookport v Charlton 

Stoke v Nottm Forcat 

Swindon v Man C 

Tran mare v Crewe ______ 

West Brom v Bury 

Tomorrow 

Birmingham v Shelf Utd (1.0). 
Second Division 
Bristol Rvra v Oldham _____ 

Burnley v Brentford 

Chesterfield v Wrexham 

Fulham v Wigan . 


Gillingham v Carlisle 

Grimsby v Bournemouth . 
Luton v Bristol C . 


Ml II wall v Northampton . 

Preston v Wycombe 

Southend v Blackpool _ 

Walsall v Plymouth 

York, v Watford 


TMrd Dfvtefon 

Card IK v Cambridge Utd. 

Cheater v Rotherham 

Doncaster v Torquay 

Exeter v Colchester 

Hull v Scunthorpe 

L Orient v Swansea ... - 

Lincoln C v Barnet. 


Mansfield v Darlington 

Notts Co v Scarborough - 
Peterborough v Macclesfield . 
Rochdale v Brighton ■ 
Shrewsbury v Hartlepool - 


Alnotton LR v Blackpool Rvra: Bura- 
cough v VauuteJI GM: Chaddorton v Pres- 
ort Capias; GUnsop NE v Amorton Colls: 
Maine Rd v Hasllngden; KewcaBUe in v 
Mossley: Ramsaactom Uad v dlthoroo: 
Rasssooala Utd v Dorman: SaUora C v 
Namtecti Tn: St Helens Tn v Kldegnw* 
AUt Warrington Tn, Hatter 06. 

ARHOTT INSURAHCI NORTH RUN 
IIM IftHnl PMiri a Beoilngtan Ter v 
Guteboraugh Tn; Blllingtiam gyn v Crook 
Tn: Chmsron Fed v Searvan, RS; Eaalitoien 
CWM v South Swam*: Jane* Rooting v 
3tocktDn, Morpotfi Tn v Consett; Murton v 
Penruti: RTM Nmvcsatle v aumgnam Tn; 
Sldldon v Durham C; Tow Law Tn v 
Northallerton. 


OR MARTENS UUQU* PrmwMr Dhr- 

Wm Bath v SUPngboiima: Bromsgrave * 
Rattened Tn, Crawley Tn v Doraheswr; 
Forest Green v Tam worth: GresUoy Rvra v 
Merthyr: Haiesowan v Nuneaton: Hostinga 
v Athorstona: Kings Lynn v St Leonards: 
Salisbury v Caittortdga C. Taia w nim 
Ashford Tn v Atharatona 13.0). HBdMnri 
PM ri w i Bedworth LIU v Moor Green: 
Boston T" v Corby Tn; BTakenall v Roo- 
dlteh LW; BracMey Tn v Ilkeston Tn; 
Rounds Tn v Paget Rngra; Shops had Dyn v 
Hinckley Utd, Sollnull Bor v RC Warwick: 
Staflora Rngra v VS Rugby; Sutton Cold- 
sold Tn v VHsbeeh Tie Su»jrt*Hloe 
Evasham Utd. ” " 


. .. Clran- 
Tn « Watertoovlne; Cievadon Tn v 
Trowbridge Tn; Erttti 8 BNvedare v Was- 
to«.6-Mara: Fareftam Tn » BaWock Tn; 
Flsner AW London v ToAMdga Angels; 
F(o«l Tn v Margate: Havsffl Tn v Darttord; 
Newport flow) V CmdorfcKd Tn: Witney Tn 
v Tate Tn, Weymouth v Newport AFC. 


DMaiow Arnold Tn v Selby Tn; 
Ektgg Tn V Tftackley; Curzon AeWon v N 
Fotrtby Wd; GccteahlU Utd t HucknaK Tn; 
OtoBanoughnn Wei * Uversedge; Hatfield 
Main v Denaby Utd: Maitby MW v Osaen 
Alb: Ossett Tn * Hen am: PfcJcering Tn * 
Arremarpe Wal. 


DMatam Brtdport v TorrKigan: BaitHoa- 
PW Tn v Colne Tn; Bldeford v CMppcmnam 
Tn: Brtaltogton « Qmare; Chard Tn t 
Bockwotl IRd: Meflodiom Tn v BrUtel MF 
Odd Down v Taunlon Tn. Peullon Rvra v 
Bridgewater Tn: Threnon Tn v K«yi«iiam 
Tn. W eetbiiry Uw v Manga stleto utd. 
■MM CUP. sus ratnaii Armagh C Y 
Aide. Glenavoo v BaHydaro: OUentoran v 
Coleraine: Inst v Dungannon Swifts; Klfty- 
iwgR v Crusaders (Sewlew): unfteW v 
Nowry: Lougngalt Utd v DtsttMery; Porta- 
tlown v Omagh Tn. 

Ml HATtOHAL UHOUte Prenriar DV 

Wcm Derry c * SheHwume (7J0): lUhuin- 
ny C » Cork C (7 JO) Tanwmm Bohemi- 
ans v Rnn Harps (3 IS). 


tirely settled, striking 65 from 
83 balls before he became one 
of four victims for the impres- 
sive left-arm spinner Niro- 
sham Bandaratflleke. Chan- 
dana’s leg-spin befuddled the 
tail. 

Even Shah had some 
regrets, being involved in a 
mix-up which led to the run 
out of Nick Knight, well short 
of his ground after being sent 
back, for 29. In batting terms 
England’s captain has had 
that sort of luck all tour. 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
P ra ml w Division 

Celtic v Kilmarnock. 


D J G Solos c Jay awortlona 

& BandartHlake 

M A Ealhom ai Dassanayake 
bGhandana . 


It 


A F QSas c & b Chorutana .. 
D R Brown at Dassanayake 
b Chandona . 


fC mw Read not out . 
DACosker runout — 
Extras (03. IbS. w7) 


- IS 

10 


0 

4 

3 

10 


Totol (4BJ3 ovora) 1U 

FW0I2Z. 27.63. BB. 132. 132. 155, 186. 1B9. 
BowWiai Bateju 7-2-19-0; Palliyaguru 

7- 1-30-2 Hathuruslngfw 3-0-17-0; 
Jayawardone 3-0-18-0: Bandartllleka 
10-1-38-3; Chandana 8-1-60-3; Kalpage 

8- 3-0-34-0. 

SM LANKA A 

A Gunawardane b Holllaake a 

U C Hathurushjghe c Knlgre b Brown is 

RP Areola not out — - 88 

DR U Jayawardene c Read b Brown 4 

P Hawaga c Road o Holiioake 10 

*R S Kalpage st Raad b Maddy S 

UOliCbandanalbwb Maddy a 

R PoNlyagurv c Cooker b Maddy a 

TPBOassanayake not out- 60 

Extras (1b4. *r12) 16 


Total (lor 7. 4&5 overs) _ 


10O 


Dunterrnllne v Dundee Utd. 
Hibernian v Rangers ___ 

Motherwell v Hearts 

St Johnstone v Aberdeen _ 


*-■ COUNTIES LRAOUC (IIjQ uotefcB 
Btatodl: Prat Dhldnii Arsenal v Ports- 
mouth (16 48); Cambridge Utd v OPR: 
Fulham v Crystal Palace 11060); Ipswich v 
MUtwilt: Norwich C v Southena ukl Tot- 
tenham v Leyton Orient Wattard « Chart- 
ton Ath; West Ham v GHlingham. Stcocd 
DMatan Colchester Utd v Brighton; Luton 
Tn t Southampton; Reading y Brenttont 
Wimbledon * Tottenham; Wycombe 
Swindon. 

I. F A IM JE Of WAUBfa Bangor City w TNS 
«J0): Barry Tn * Caarews (ZO); CdnnaTi'a 
Ooay v Rhyl (2J30|: Conwy * Hint Tn (2 JO); 
Cwmbran * Havertordwasi (130). New- 
town v inter Cable-Tol (lot: Porthmadog » 
Camara Boy (2J0I; Rhayader Tn w Ebtnv 
Vale 1230): Welshpom v Caemartton Tn 
(230). 

M41MUWD LEAOUBt Brora Rngra . 
Core Rngra: Elgin C * Oeveronvale. Huntty 
v Buckle TIKstle: Lossiemouth v Kalth; 
Naim CounCy * CloChnacuddliu Peterhead 
Medr. Rothes v Fraaoraurgh. 
Wick Academy v Fort William. 
Towo nw 

y^*°.*P*’* '“Him LEAGUE: 
Ha«rina( OMetara Bradford v Wembley 
(12.0): Everton v Serkhamstod (ISJO). 


mJMnwwnnBB UAOUKi Derby V Watford 
(7.M|: Manchester V C hosier (7J0); 
Thames Valley v Worthing (B.D). Toaaor- 
remrt Chester v Thames Valley (730f 
Crystal Paries v Gr oator London B8.O1: 
Leicester v Newcastle (8.0): London T v 
B*rttHnoham 11L30): BhetftsM v ManchsMar 

NATIONAL UEAOUK FM Otatafam 

■l^ Guiwiord V MW Suasor (8XJ): Ptym- 
CHJtti v Coventry (7 JO); SoHhull v chetord 
(8J): Stevenage v Richmond (B.01: Wea. 
minster v TeetWWe (8JJ). Tomrram Brfx- 
tonv Weatft'narer (4.0). fi faraera NW 
London v Leicester (7.0j; Northsmoton * 
Trial ngtiam (8.15); bheflleto v l^wtch 
( fl-OB Tha mes Valley v Birmingham (8.0). 
Toanarraw. Crystal Palace v Spettnamn 
(4 0): Lefcester v NW London (3201 

Hookey 

ricW: Gordon I ana v Grange: I mi artel th v 
Sreprst, Kalb ume v Wesrern; Wotsonrina v 

*°0W* NATIONAL p-_. 

wrier aretal era Ipswich v OKan (tior. 
Slough vDoneeMar (ta ft Creaaoxj; Sutton 

M l . 1 ! jq| L Tr o je nB * Clifton 
1130). nnn DMatara Brackrwtl v Lnuolv 
Dpro S (JJJJ; Canterbury v Batfarm fiiDi 
Cheiroterd ¥ Bradford (z.igv LeicMnr 
Wimbledon U 2J0. King Ed^rd w 

WSL oSSffiT'lL 

i-UGUv Carfbff Am V Colwyn Bhv; Mew- 

v Tomorrow, Cardin V 

Nwreort: Pontypridd v New p ort Swansea 
v Cotwyn Bay; UWIC v Pen arm. 

Tomorrow 

NATIONAL UUMMIto 

Bottom T v Read 
Laughtonlans (ZJ): _. 

MW (1.0. Rota Form) 


TNvWraw 

Beeston v 
y v South. 

(12.30. Broadwater Set.): HounatoS^M?^ 

« BournvUle (1J3, 
v Chaimslord (2 j! 
Rdc Hampaiead v Gk» c (i£jo l; 

3 12-01: Lewes v 
Rrsbrfttos (TJ0): Ovtwd Hawks Tries 
(20); Oxtoca LMv v Blush arts (2.30)- Stour- 

MWufiS * wWSi 

ra.30). Warrington v SheOKsW ( 130 ). 


0. 40. 84. 107. 128. 134. 1*0. 
sat bob N BandartHlake. H Bateju 
Hbtltaakfl 10-0-33-E Brown 
10-1-80-2; Ealhom 0-0-01-0: Giles 
OJWM8-0: Cooker 4-0-22-0: Maddy 

6-0-1B-3. 

Unpiresi T Sanarasteghe and I Anantappo. 
Mlrikaawnbrtbtoritksb. 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Pfrlt Division 

Ayr v Stirling. 


Dundee v Airdrie. 
Gr Morton v Raltti . 


Hamilton v St Mirren tfaylno Mwmav 
Partfck v Falkirk 

Se co nd Division 
Clydebank v Brechin - 
Forfar v East Fife, 


Inverness CT v Livingston - 

Stenhoueeniulr v Queen ol South 

Stranraer v Clyde 

Third Division 

Berwick v Alloa 

Cowdenbeath v Dumbarton 

East Stirling v Rose County _____ 
Montrose v Albion . 


Queen's Park v ArbroaUi . 


Rugby Union 

RATroara championship, Eng- 
land v Wales 120. Twickenham): Scotland 
v France (Munayfleid). 

JEW AON NATIONAL ‘ HflWB Omi 
H arrogaia v Nottingham ms); Leeds v 
Lydney: Ne wbury v uv St Helena: Obey v 
JromMWr (2.18); FtofiOiyn Pk v Rugby 
CUJOLWharlada'e v Reading (2.30). Two, 
W ertlvH Incidfly v Sandal 72-301: Uchfleidv 
IU»: Mancheater * Aspatrla 
g-’S); Preston Q v Kandai f2.15): ^Idglay 
Pk v Blrmlngham/Sodhull (2.151; Stour- 
Watae h I2J0) ; Wtonrigton Pk v 
Ste Weto taap ). Sobuu Bridgwater v Hav- 
ant Chelienham v Mel Police ( 3 30 V C1H- 
BJ0); Esher v Henley fiO): 
Horn Wataham v Cambertey (2.15); Re- 

JS^ 1 SSL«»*5^4-r 

"■ Dh * 4 ®“ Ctomart V 

Bervadere (2JOL Constttutkm v Gar- 

jauoi: Lanadowne v Young Munster «30|: 
OS Crescent * Blackrodk Col (2^0): Shan- 
t Bally 

mens (2J0) Second Dhtotam Becdva 

Wealey (2 JO): Deny v DLSP (2J0); GoMte- 
0. y* “ Monkatawn (ISO); SLarrira v 
S2?* J ^undeya Wall v Wandar- 
«ra )2J0): UCC v Greyetonas liOBt. 

®J*0 HATCHES! Ldn Scotttah v Oxford 
Ur*f (11.0); Ldn Walsh v Llanelli (Tift). 

To mor row 


West Hartlepool v Orratl (20). 
CHJELTBNHAM AND OLOUCCSTKR 
CUPj Omite i An Leicester v Ldn Irish. 
™*on*i PtaaoBisnP! tim dm. 
totara Aberdeen <!SFP y Gordonlana: Ayr 
Grangemouth v Glen- 
motes: HulhaadlJordanMH v Sriwanry. 

Rugby League 

NATKIH AL COWroPtCg LEAGUfi 

Devrabury Moor v Ldn 
Featheratone Am v Overmen 
y w gaai E30). 

v whtehS 


• * NottJnp- 
(Bft); 9 hef- 


•ce Hockey 
SUPSBtXACKlB Baal 
Jam (6ft0); Bracknell v 

yShaftieto (8 JOh Cardm v Newcastle (Bfti: 
Manche ster v Bracknell fiOl^ ' ' 

HOIt i HERN PTUtoBB) UUMSUEi File y 
f 7 - 0 ) 1 Lancaohlre * Mwnayfietd 

& v MurrBvn9k ’ 
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^ ^^oiriG RosicPs dn^u/or^n /M. rr 7 •■■*••*•■•••••*•>. 

m ^wertocirff Richard, a rare breed who has played for both Manchester and both Merseyside clubs ( Mor\r\\ # f#s 

■rtani 


■c the ticket for Beardsley 


pesttp 

Chester City isthr^? 8 Man ‘ 
of an hour 

pmSIJSSE ^8 

* well on hta ^ nng 

licks that b ’e 

Beardsley piSsimKj ^ fore 
When he S? “ e phon e- 
ldS & chrf 13 ^^ 
SMKed Even ** en 

gg* J* S Jtenfe 

sucb a bad omen that 

5ffi p £S , c£ , *“*" 

steered into the backer t£ r 
nearest lorry be£i n ?th^ 

oameFHLeeftheat^lhSr 

£■£?, f °^ mer co£p^' 

Beardsley drove on tn nJ?J 

Clark saying his farewells 
He says: "When I beare the 
news, in a fanny sortifwa?: 

felt guilty. Bet FratSS S 

If there were a 
player called 
Brian Rix, he 
would have 
played a record 
number of City 

games by now 


Nappy days 
at Watford 




ent class. He stayed to speak 
to me. to tell me to look after 
myseOf. Then the new man- 
ager Joe Royle picked me 
against Ipswich that night 
which was a good start. 1 " 

Sadly, the story on the pitch 
was as familiarly pr edic table 
as the City story off it hope of 
a new beginning when Kit Sy- 
mons gave City an early lead, 
followed by despair and black 
comedy when Ipswich scored 
two late goals. If there were a 
player called Brian Rix he 
would have made a record 
number of appearances for 
City by now. 

Royle did not provide any 
new manager’s pre-match 
champagne, a la Vialli at 
Chelsea. Beardsley, however, 
still found a surprising 
amount of bubble in the 
dressing room before the 
team ran out to rejoin reality. 
‘1 don't know whether my 
presence made a difference or 
if It was because of the new 
manager. But there was a 
good buzz. I only saw the 


equaSsld d Ld^^ /Pswicb 

£ve sS « tote may 
»£Str* 10 -here we 

have^hft BeaS 0 ! 8 11131 mi 6 ht 
when he 
foat phone call Having 

DaEh Vp Ken «y 

S' a ! nf lefl out 

■SJnJ 1 B °lton by Colin 
Silfon?*? ^ing thrown 

the Titankf fr0n “ ^ bridee of 
®^isley 37, a man of im- 
SJS?* P^'Sree among the 

aif'V was under- 

5J2E da * Iy affronted when 
am d ' ? ho 113(1 virtually guar- 
anteed a first-team place 

W^Man h° f ° r 015 “ atCh 

52J“ Manchester United. He 
jvith the ominous, if be- 
wildering. words: "fi p “ 
U^out a team today to try to 
£r«5S. 8an,e ” Whal does he 
rcst ofthe matches? 
m!S5* dey ’ who had played 
says: “ How 
““S ^odd say that I wasn't 
up to playing in big games? If 

™..M a K M,d 1 was s &lte. f 

iick^e d t^ WaShisj0btO 
^«i Bea f dsley was unable to 

Tv2i e l 5 at ar ^ um ent with 

10 l2' . there is an abiding 
tnyth that he could only settle 
hjs differences with Dalglish 
with the aid of a hatchet. 

He says: "Everyone thinks 
I ve got a problem with Ken- 
ny. But when he made me Liv- 
erpool's record signing he 
acted as much as my agent as 
my manager, telling me what 
to ask for and what to expect. I 
was pretty poor In the first 
four or five months and it was 
Kenny who told me not to 
worry, that once I was settled 
into my new house every thin g 
would be okay. He didn't sell 

me from Liverpool, either 

Graeme Souness did.” 

Beardsley has heard 
enough dispiriting words in 
managers’ offices to drive 
him to a lifetime of counsel- 
ling. Yet he is still intent on 
taking up a managerial post 
when he finally abandons his 
role as the Cliff Richard of 
football players. 

His quiet image belles a 
football brain and it springs 
to life when you ask him to 
analyse the problems of Liv- 
erpool and Everton, both for- 
mer clubs, who meet in the 
Premiership on Monday. 

Of Liverpool, he says: 
'They lack a voice. in the 
team, someone who can orga- 
nise and shape them in file 
way that Alan Hansen and 
Mark Lawrenson used to 
when I was there. Liverpool’s 
problems are a bit like New- 



castle's under KK [Kevin Kee- 
gan]; they are committed to 
playing great attacking foot- 
ball and sometimes they for- 
get to lock die back door. 
They look world beaters one 
week and the nest, they're all 
over the place." 

After helping Liverpool to 


win the title in hjs first season, 
and another two seasons later, 
Beardsley arrived at GoodLson 
Park during Howard Kendall's 
second, less successful, spell as 
manager. He nevertheless de- 
rived so much pleasure from 
his two seasons that he reluc- 
tantly left for Newcastle. 


"Like Liverpool, Everton 
have missed some experience 
at the back. Dave Watson has 
been the biggest loss twhen 
injured] because the kids 
need help. Danny Cadamar- 
teri is a great prospect but 
Howard's been forced to 
throw him in. If he could pick 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


W ATFORD are flying 
at the moment So 
are Steve and 
Sheila Grant. Sheila, a die- 
bard Hornets fan. recently 
gave birth to a baby girL it 
caused a bit of a fuss. 

Firstly Sheila, despite liv- 
ing wi thin walking distance 
erf Hemel Hempstead hospi- 
tal, insisted on having the 
baby in Watford General be- 
cause it is in Vicarage Road. 

“I’ve been a Watford Can 
for 20 years and that's 
where I wanted my baby 
bom," she said. 

But if yon think that is a 
labour of love, wait until 
you hear about Steve, an 
RAF pilot who was in 
France when he learned his 
wife was about to deliver. 

Perhaps in sympathy 
with Graham Taylor’s pre- 
ferred aerial tactics, col- 
leagues arranged for the 
plane in which Steve was 
flying home to be diverted 
to a nearby airstrip from 
where he dashed to the hos- 
pital. He arrived with time 
to spare “wearing my rub- 
ber flying suit with tubes 
attached. I think the recep- 
tionist got a bit of a shock". 

Added Sheila: “I thought 
having our first baby was 
going to be an adventure, 
but nothing quite so dra- 
matic as this." 


A YEAR ago he was only 
too certain that he did 
not want to become a man- 
ager. *Tm too sensitive," 
he said. “If I saw a player 
unhappy because I was 
leaving him out I would put 
him in. But that's no good 
for a manager.” Gianluca 
Vialli, February 1997. 

A pparently Ken Bates 
has Insisted that the 
Megastore still sells Ruud 
Gullit dolls — but they now 
come with a set of pins. 


The wily way Is up . . . There was a good buzz. I only saw the down side when Ipswich equalised.' said Beardsley cmmdmunden 


and choose him, it would be 
better for the boy's progress.” 
Using a favourite express 
sion, be declares Keijdp^top 
class. Frank Clark Is-- top 
class. Dalglish is top class. KK 
and Rod, it goes without say- 
ing, are top class. And Beards- 
ley himself? TC. 


F OOTBALL'S feelgood 
factor is spreading. Tak- 
ing Wolves’s lead. Palace 
and Sunderland have both 
started playing James 
Brown's 1 Feel Good when 
the home team scores. But 
why stop there? James 
Brown's catalogue is bulg- 
ing with goodies. How 
about Cold Sweat (opposi- 
tion scores first). Money 
Won’t Change You (expen- 
sive new forward misses 


open goal) or Call Me Super 
Bad (local hard man sent 
off for 10th time). 



T LAST a new name in 
>nal’s hack four. Ni- 
gel Winterbottom, accord- 
ing to Ron Atkinson's com- 
mentary on Sunday. 


lUUD GULLIT is already 
■ Ba non-person at Chel- 
sea. His name was missing 
from the appearance list in 
Wednesday's match pro- 
gramme. We are assured it 
was a mistake. 


T HE Brazil striker Ro- 
marlo has played with 
and against some great 
players in his time. But one 
in particular sticks oat. 
Ronaldo perhaps. Or Zola. 
“That was the greatest per- 
formance I have ever seen 
from a goalkeeper,” he said 
last week. “It was an hon- 
our to be on the same pitch 
as Kasey Keller.” 


T HE Football Association 
has sent all its affiliated 
coaches a tempting Invita- 
tion to spend 10 days study- 
ing tactics at the World 
Cup, including tickets to 
two quarter-finals and a 
semi-final plus four-star ac- 
commodation. There are, 
however, two drawbacks. 
The first is that the 10 days 
-have to be spent in the - 
stone-faced company of the 
FA’s technical director 
Howard Wilkinson; the 
second is the bit at the end 
of the invitation: "I enclose 
my cheque for £6.842." 


BULHAM’s plans for 
■ root-and-branch 
changes to Craven Cottage 
have hit a snag. A huge 
plane tree at the ground 
stands in the way ofthe sta- 
dium redevelopment, but 
cannot be moved. Eleven 
years ago a Fulham fan. 
Dennis Bailey, had a pres- 
ervation order placed on 
the tree in an attempt to 
scupper plans to build lux- 1 
ary data on the site. Even 
he now admits that his best 
of intentions could back- 
fire. “I Just wanted to make 
the ground impossible to 
sell,” be says. 'Td hate to 
think the tree prevents the 
redevelopment.” Touch 
wood, a solution can be 
found. • 

A pparently Newcas- 
tle United’s poor form 
has hit sales of Newcastle 
Brown Ale. Everybody’s 
switching to Kilkenny’s. 
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France’s Desailly tops 
Chelsea shopping list 


Martin Thorpe 


C HELSEA are set to take 
their spending on new 
players further, with 
the si gning in the summer of 
the French international de- 
fender Marcel Desailly. 

The new manager Gianluca 
Vialli has already signed 
Rangers' Danish interna- 
tional midfielder Brian Lau- 
drup on a free transfer. 

But next season's Chelsea 
fftayn could be even more fear- 
some following Italian reports 


that Vialli has reached a ver- 
bal agreement with Desailly 
to move from Milan to Chel- 
sea after the World Cup. 

The tall, powerful 29-year- 
old is rated at about £5 mil- 
lion. He has 38 French caps 
and can also play in midfield. 
He has spent five seasons at 
Milan where he has picked up 
two Serie A titles and won the 
European Cup. He moved 
from Marseille where he won 
the French title and European 
Cup. 

Chelsea, however, have de- 
nied reports linking them 


Palace hope for Ketsbaia rebuffed 


- I ' HE Crystal Palace man- 
I ager Steve Coppell has 
been told Newcastle’s Te- 
mur Ketsbaia is not tor 
sale. Kenny Dalglish is 
understood to want to 
strengthen his squad fur- 
ther before co“S id * r ^f 
selling even though tne 
midfielder has not had a 
regular starting place since 
signing last summer. 

“I have spoken to Kenny 
Dalglish about Ketsbambut 
it Is not an ougomgsittMe 
tion,” said CoppelL 
asked to be kept infonned- 

Coppell also eoofimneti 
that the London club have 
contacted Aston Wjj 
a view to signing their »w- 
bian midfielder Sasa 
Curdc. 


The 29-year-old Bolton 
defender Simon Coleman 
has Joined the Second Div- 
ision stragglers Southend 
on a Dree transfer. 

West Bromwich Albion 
have completed the signing 
of the Northern Ireland 
striker James Quinn from 
Blackpool for £600.000 on a 
S'/i-year contract. The 23- 
year-old Is likely to make 
his debat against Bury at 
The Hawthorns today. 

The Leicester City man- 
ager Martin O'Neill is anx- 
ious to agree a new con- 
tract with Kasey Keller "as 
soon as possible’' when the 
goalkeeper returns next 

week after representing the 
United States in the Conca- 

caf Cup. 


with the French international 
midfielder D idler Deschamps 


They were said to be dose to 
signing the player from Ju- 
ventus for £4 mfflion. 

Yesterday the Chelsea man- 
aging director Colin Hutchin- 
son said: “We tabled a SA mil- 
lion bid in file summer but 
they wouldn’t do business. He 
has since signed an extension 
to his contract at Juventus 
and as far as we are con- 
cerned that is the end ofit” 

Willie Donachie yesterday 
left Sheffield United to return 
to Manchester City as first- 
team coach. The new manager 


Joe Royle has moved swiftly 
to bolster his team by signing 
the Sheffield Wednesday de- 
fender Lee Briscoe on loan. 

Blackburn have “reluc- 
tantly agreed" to a second 
transfer request from their 
Norwegian International Lars 
Bohinen. The manager Roy 
Hodgson said the club will lis- 
ten to offers for the 28-year- 
old midfielder who was 
signed from Nottingham For- 
est 2 l A years ago for £700,000. 

Tottenham hope to com- 
plete the Exa mini ng signing 
of the 26-year-old Algerian 
midfielder Moussa Saib from 
Valencia early next week. . 

The Republic of Ireland face 
a tough start to the European 
Championship qualifying 
campaign. They play two 
World Cup finalists: Croatia 
on September 5 in Dublin and 
Yugoslavia in Belgrade on Oc- 
tober 10. 


Premiership preview 

Wenger’s anger 


Martin Thorpe 


N OT everyone loves 
Luca. The new Chel- 
sea manager yester- 
day came in for some scath- 
ing criticism' from 
Arsenal’s Arsfene Wenger, 
who also directed his ire at 
the referee Graham FolL 
Wenger, reflecting on 
Wednesday’s Coca-Cola 
Cup semi-final defeat at 
Stamford Bridge, accused 
Gianluca Vialli of diving 
and called the referee's dis- 
missal of Arsenal’s Patrick 
Vieira "absolutely 
ridiculous”. 

The Football Associa- 
tion's disciplinary depart- 
ment will no doubt be in- 
vestigating the contents of 
Wenger’s broadside ahead 
of today’s Premiership 
game at home to Crystal 
Palace, for which Arsenal 
may possibly be missing 
nine first-team players. 

On Vieira's dismissal 
Wenger said: "If Vieira was 
sent off then 10 other play- 
ers could have gone before 
and after him. The first 
booking against Vieira was 
absolutely ridiculous be- 
cause, for me. it is a dive by 
Vialli. They {Chelsea] dived 
a lot. It Increased the im- 
pression of oar foals and 
made all the difference. 
And yet I saw many more 
vicious gestures out there 
on the pitch than the refer- 
ee ever saw.” 


Earlier, Poll had offered 
to go through the video of 
the game with Arsenal to 
explain why he had handed 
oat nine yellow cards and 
one red. 

Wenger will be without 
his captain Tony Adams 
and the striker Christopher 
Wreh today, both sus- 
pended, while Marc Over- 
mars is away with Holland 
and will also miss next 
Wednesday's FA Cup fifth- 
round replay at Palace. 

Ray Parlour and Gllles 
Grimandi are the latest to 
join Steve Bould, David 
Seaman and Ian Wright on 
the injured list, although 
Dennis Bergkamp and Ni- 
gel Winterburn are ex- 
pected to pass late fitness 
tests. 

Struggling Palace also 
have key players still miss- 
ing: Nell Shipperley, Paul 
Warhnrst, Michele Pado- 
vano and AttiUo Lombardo. 
Their new signing Matt 
Jansen is also doubtful. 

Third-placed Chelsea 
plan to retain the three- 
striker attack which helped 
them beat Arsenal for their 
game at Leicester, while 
Chris Sutton misses Black- 
burn's trip to Southampton 
because' of a virus. Alex 
Ferguson, however, will 
end his squad-rotation sys- 
tem and field his strongest 
side for the visit of Derby, 
whom Manchester United 
have never beaten in the 
Premiership. 


Scottish preview 

Rangers’ weak will be put 
to the test over seven days 


Patrick Glenn 


I F Walter Smith's short-term 
ambition for Rangers is to 
be fulfilled in the coming 
week, bis players will have to 
break new ground. 

The manager’s immediate 
objective Is to come through 
three Premier Division 
matches in seven days un- 
scathed. So for this season 
Rangers have not managed to 
win more than two in a row. 

The crowded schedule 
starts with today’s trip to Hi- 
bernian, bottom of the table 
and under the charge of Alex 
McLeish for the first time, 
continues with the match at 
Kilmarnock on Tuesday and 
ends with Saturday’s home 
game against the joint leaders 
Hearts. 

“It’s unusual to have three 
league games this close 
together," Smith said. “At the 
end of the week well be down 
to single figures in the num- 
ber of matches left in the 
championship. There is little 
margin for error when you 
get to that stage. 

"We gave an improved per- 
formance In the Scottish Cup 
win over Motherwell on Tues- 
day but we need to find 
consistency.” 

Paul Gascoigne is likely to 
remain on the bench. The 
England midfielder has 
looked thinner and jaded in 
recent weeks and played only 
the last seven minutes of the 
5-0 win over Motherwell Cer- 


tain to return is the defender 
Sergio Porrinl, who is free of 
suspension. 

Brian Laudrup, having 
agreed to join Chelsea, will 
come under scrutiny by Ran- 
gers fansand Smith said: 
“Laudrup has been under the 
microscope for a wh il e but 
he's not the only one who 
has to turn in a good 
performance." 

Celtic, behind the champi- 
ons only on goal difference, 
are likely to be unchanged 
once again for the home 
match with Kilmarnock. 
"Every match we play now is 
a cup final,” said their head 
coach Wim Jansen, “hut our 
players know about pressure 
because they’ve played at 
high levels and they are used 
to It 

“What we need at this stage 
is total concentration- We 
played well when we beat 
Dunfermline in the cup on 
Monday, we were direct from 
the start and put them under 
pressure. We have to main- 
tain that form." 

Hearts, with the same num- 
ber erf points as the Old Firm, 
travel to Motherwell with a 
full-strength squad, 

Gary Bollan is set to make 
his debut for St Johnstone at 
home to Aberdeen after his 
£100,000 move from Rangers 
yesterday. The 24-year-old de- 
fender is viewed as a replace- 
ment for' Callum Davidson, 
who joined Blackburn Rovers 
for £1.7 million earlier this 
month. 



Performance of the week: 
Gianluca Vialli (Chelsea), 
who in his first match as 
player-manager led the 
team to Wednesday’s Coca- 
Cola Cap win against 
Arsenal and another 
Wembley finaL 


AN Other 


ENGLAND still does not 
produce many centre-backs 
who are naturally comfort- 
able on the ball and can 
combine defensive strength 
with attacking nous. This 
Merseyside product was an 
exception and after tunnel- 
ling his way into league 
football he wore a sheep- 
skin with distinction, win- 
ning two championship 
medals. For a tune he be- 
came a bantamweight but 
later returned to the fold. 
He won 28 caps In an inter- 
national career hampered 
by injuries. 

Last week: Joe Royle (Everton. 
Manchester City , Bristol City. 
Norwich City). 



Motor Racing 


Spit spalls end of the road for Tyrrell 


Alan Henry 


K EN TYRRELL yestef 
day auit the racing 

team he founded}® 

i960 after a clash with Brft 
ish American Baring which 
foe comply 

tun* '"SSSrffo 

Tyrrell 73. bad niteiwKl to 

headupfoe comI TlpS^ 

a final transitional 
fore it was 

new operation sp^rb^J 
by the Sd.vCar man^emrer 
Reynard and backed by a 


£200m. five-year budget from 
British American Tobacco. 

BAR'S decision to sign the 
Brazilian driver Ricardo Ros- 
set In preference to Tyrrell s 
nominee, the Dutchman J°s 
Verstappen. caused the spUt 
Tyrrell’s son Bob aJso 
resigned as business develop- 
ment director. _ 

The Tyrrell team made 
their Formula toe debut to 
loss, running French Mafra 
Srs for Jackie Stewart The 
Sot won the 1969 world 
champ ionship at the 
^Tyrrell Matra and took two 


more titles in 1971 and 1973 
using Tyrrell’s own Ford-en- 
gined FI designs. 

Tyrrell said there was no 
animosity but the BAR man- 


aging director Craig Pollock 
— he is also Jacques Villen- 
euve’s manager — has acted 
in a way which bears out that 
Tyrrell Is a flag of conve- 
nience on foe way to estab- 
lishing his own operation. 

The team will now be con- 
trolled by the technical direc- 
tor Harvey Fostlethwaite, who 
also assumes Ken Tyrrell’s 
post as managing director. 


Life and times of a racing original 


1924: Bom May 3, West Horsley, Surrey 
1946: Demobbed from the RAF with a £30 gratuity and a new suit, 
goes Into business and builds up timber business 
1932: Races F3 and F2 cars with mixed success 
i960: Establishes Tyrrell Racing 

1967: Wins European F2 chonplonship with Jacky Ickx in Matra- Ford 
1968: Fl debut with Jackie Stewart in Matre-Ford 
1969: wins fir# world championship with Stewart and Matra 
1970: Builds first Tyrrell-Fofd FT car, later to wtn 1971 and 1073 titles 
1973: Jackie Stewart retires arid team are rocted by death of his team- 

mate Francois Caved 

1983: Tyrrell team score last Fl win at Detroit with Michele Afeonsto 
1997: Tyrrell sate out to British American Rating 


Hockey 


St Albans ship 1 3 goals and prove it was no fluke 


Pat Rowley 


S T ALBANS' miserable sea- 
son continued with their 
heaviest ever indoor defeat 
yesterday. They were beaten 
13-1 by the champions Har- 
vestebuder of Hamburg and 
foe Polish team'Pocztowiec at 
the European Indoor Club 
Championship to Hamburg. 
“It was men against boys," 
said Peter Hazell, the St Al- 
bans manager. 

The 1997 English indoor 
champions played well in the 
first half against Harvests 
buder but. without Ian Jen- 


nings, their outstanding 
scorer, they foiled to profit, 
especially from corners. They 
held the Germans to 3-0 at 
half - time but were six down 
before Keith Black converted 
their eighth comer. 

Against Pocztowiec Andy 
Halliday had a penalty saved 
before foe Poles took an 8-0 
half-time lead. Halliday, 
scored St Albans' only goal. 

Slough represent England 
in the women's European 
championship at Russelsheim 
next weekend but should take 
their second title of the sea- 
son first by beating Doncaster 
in the National League at 


Cressex, High Wycombe, 
today. 

Cannock, leaders of the 
omen's National League, can- 
not be so confident They go 
to Hounslow, who drew 2-2 at 
Cannock and always give 
them a hard game. 

Cannock’s only rivals for 
the championship, Canter- 
bury and Southgate, meet at 
Polo Farm in Kent Canter- 
bury have yet to beat South- 
gate. James Duthie. the 
Southgate coach, may make a 
rare appearance to combat 
Canterbury’s Sean Kerly, a 
fellow bronze medallist at the 
1984 Olympics. 
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Five Nations Championship: England v Wales 


Robert Armstrong says gushing Welsh hwyl may spell hell for the underachieving English today 


Fear stalks Woodward’s steps 
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W HEN Lawrence 
Dallaglio and the 
England man- 
agement team 
trooped into 
Twickenham's Rose Room to 
deliver their thoughts on 
today's match against Wales, 
they could easily have passed 
for bit players at an audition 
for an old Hammer Horror 
movie. The row of pale grim 
faces and the mood of sepul- 
chral gloom was more suited . 
to a dank Transylvanian castle 
than a sedate tea-room at HQ. 

The stiff body language and 
mutual lack of eye contact 
spoke volumes fbr the uneasy | 
relationships and prevailing 
loss of confidence that have fid- 
lowed Bom England's failure 
to win a single game this sea- 
son - Dallaglio. normally cheer- 
fill and outgoing, was also bur- 
dened by worries about his 
bruised rib cartilage, even 
though he has been given the 
all-clear by the England team 
doctor Terry Crystal- 
Above all, the England 
squad are worried by their 
own inability to translate the 
concept of total rugby pro- 
moted by the coach Clive 
Woodward into a credible per- 


formance under Test condi- 
tions. The sense of optimism 
generated by their startling 
36-26 draw with New Zealand 
before Christmas all but evapo- 
rated a fortnight ago when 
England were given a cruel les- 
son. in fluent football by an ex- 
citing new French side at 
Stade de France. 

Now En gland have 'to find , 
the means to counter the slmi- 1 
larly unpredictable threat > 
posed by the Welsh who, de- j 
spite not having won at Twick- 
enham since 1988, command 
widespread respect due to the 
good work of their progressive 
coach Kevin Bowring. 

As Roger Uttley, the England 
manager, remarked the other 
day, Wales are no longer a soft 
touch home or away, though 
England may draw some com- 
fort from the 42-7 defeat New 
Zealand inflicted on them at 
Wembley in November. Wales 
will not only offer a searching 
examination of England’s obvi- 
ous flaws in the tight and the 
loose, but perhaps also call 
into question their right to be 
regarded as the top dogs in the 
British Isles. 

No doubt the Welsh will 
remind themselves that only 


Six Of the 22 En glishmen who 
toured South Africa with the 
Lions last summer found 
places in the triumphant Test 
side, it is a measure of Wales' 
potential in ^ rliam p innsh ip 
that they on T.tw« 

such as Scott Gibbs, Allan Ba- 
teman. David Young and Nell 
Jenkins, as well as Robert 
Hawley and Scott QuinneH, 


have met from Wales for more 
than a decade. Gareth Llewel- 
lyn, the Harlequins lock, tends 
to produce his season’s biggest 
performance against E n gla n d 
while Jenkins, probably the 
world’s best goahdcker, can 
close out games that are short 
of tries, as demonstrated with 
the Lions. 

Not for the first time. Eng- 


Bizarre selection strategy lies at 
the heart of England’s problems 


who w ae injured at the time 
of the tour. All six would cer- 
tainly be good enough to get 
into Woodward's team were 
they English. 

in the early Nineties. , when 
Wales were regularly thrashed 
by England, probably only 
leuan Evans, whose calf injury 
has paved the way for the 
return of Nigel Walker, would 
have measured up to the best 

Hfri glen ri <x ?Olrt o ffer, 

Certainly today's team, par- 
ticularly tn the front row and 
midfield, are the most physical 
and competitive England will 


land have offered hostages to 
fortune. They have pitched in 
the 21-year-old Kill Vickery 
for his first international 
against the experienced Car- 
diff prop Andrew Lewis and 
restored Matt Perry, the full- 
back sidelined by Bath. 

Woodward has again picked 
a back row without a specialist 
No. 8 — the job will be shared 
by Dallaglio and Richard HIEL 
— as wdl as leaving out in- 
form ha cks such as Mike Catt 
and Phil de Glarmfle. 

Indeed the En gland coach’s 
bizarre and unconvincing 


selection strategy may be said 
to lie at the heart of England's 
problems. Woodward wants to 
develop an elite squad of 
around 30 players, each with 
ab undant international expe- 
rience and each capable of 
performing in two or three dif- 
ferent positions. In. theory that 
is a laudable aim: in practice 
It serves to foster a disorga- 
, nised ever-changing side who 
I fail to win matches. 

Uttley is the only member of 
i the management team with a 
proven track record of win- 
i sing Tests; as tbs England 
coach In tandem with the man- 
ager Geoff Cooke in 1987-199L 
However, his influence over 
Woodward and John Mitchell, 
the forwards coach, appears 
negligible. England, under Utt- 
ley, were once tight, hard and 
organised up front; now, ac- 
cording to Mitchell, they are 
“amping out” and “too soft". 

He was referring specifi- 
cally to the England, pactfs 
performance against France, 
bat he could just as easily 
have had in »pir»d the autumn 
internationals against Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. If the 
Wales forwards gain an ad- 
vantage in the back row. , 


where Dallaglio and HxH were 
outmanoeuvred in Paris, then 
England will continue to 
navigate without a rudder. 

In fact, Wales have the fire- 
power behind the scrum to in- 
flict maximum damage pro- 
vided they can keep winning 
their own ball and snaffle one 
or two or England’s throw-ins 
and put-ins. Richard Cocker- 
ill, recalled this week as Eng- 
land hooker, wfQ have a cru- 
cial role to play at scrum and 
line-out. If he fires on all eight 
cylinders and finds time. to 
give Vickery a helping hand, 
then the recognised war 
horses. Martin Johnson and 
Garath Archer, may swiftly 
get into their stride. . 

Desperation does not often 
produce great rugby, yet it can 
be the trigger for an important 
win. England, under Wood- 
ward, badly need to get out of 
the starting blotto. The irony 
is that Wales, for all their qual- 
ity, also require tangible proof 
that they are on the right track 
to next year’s World Cup. 

Irresistible force will meet 
immovable object, perhaps in 
fire shape of Gibbs. Welsh 
hwyl could easily turn oat to 
be hell for England. 
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substitutes Wales substButes Referee 

Catt (Batti) Proctor (UaneW CHa* V» ^ 

de GtanvUts (Bath) L Davies (CanJiff) (N«w ^eatand) 

Dawson (Northampton) Paid John (PorttyprtcW) 

Garforth (Leicester) Appteyarf (Swansea) Wde-o» 2 pm 

Waat (Leicester) Staphans (Bridgend) Lwe on Shy Sports 2 

Grawcoek (Saracens) Humphreys f Cardiff) fTV 4 . 15 pm 

Diproea fSaracans) Hustoo (Cardiff) 


Howley the man to swing 
the chariot off course 


Robert Armstrong meets the scrum-half 
who leads Wales on a personal mission 


A LL Wales will be 
looking first and fore- 
most to Robert How- 
ley this afternoon to 
give them the success for 
which they pine after years of 
starvation. And the scrum- 
half, first choice for the Lions 
last summer and lately ele- 1 
vated to the national cap- 
taincy, gives them genuine i 
hope of challenging England's 
supremacy among the home 
nations. 

England know it, too. Their 
manager Roger Uttley has 
identified the Cardiff man as 
the biggest threat in a Welsh j 
back division that, given a de- 
cent share of ball, has suffi- , 
cient fire power to destroy 
them at Twickenham. 

Next season Howley, now I 
27, may be playing regularly 
in England if negotiations be- 
tween Cardiff Bath — who 
are apparently willing to pay 
£400.000 for his transfer — 
and the Welsh Rugby Union 
prove successful. For the mo- 
ment he is happy to focus on 
his new role as captain — 
which, he says, gives him a 
wonderful opportunity “to 
put across my viewpoint as a 
player to the wider public". 

Kevin Bowring, the Wales 
coach, has been the crucial in- 
fluence behind Howley*s rise 
from Bridgend favourite to 


selection for the Lions, who 
unfortunately lost his ser- 
vices with a shoulder injury 
before the start of the Test 
series in South Africa. 

“We’ve been developing fbr 
the past two years but now. 
it’s time to forget about devel- 
opment and instead stand up 
and deliver some results,” 
Howley said. ‘It’s true that 
every • player learns some- 
thing in every game he plays 
but we have to start putting a 
few wins together. In the 
short term we’d like to win 
the Five Nations but, given 
that next year's World Cup is 
already on the horizon, we’re 
also looking for pointers to 
the future from our A squad. 

"The sooner we’re able to 
pick the World Cup squad — 
and consolidate some of the A 
players into it — the quicker 
weH be able to build a side 
capable of competing in the 
World Cup. Our ambition is 
to get into the quarter-finals 
and then see what happens. 
It’s very important that we 
perform well in the World 
Cup as we are the hosts. 

“At the start of the Five 
Nations everyone regarded 
England and France as the 
favourites but perhaps Eng- 
land underestimated how 
good France can be once they i 
sort out the politics of their 


Running 
rugby at its 
most 

Austintatious 


i rugby and pick their best 
i side. Two years ago Wales de- 
1 feated France and last year 
we had our best game in Paris 
fbr a very long time. Obvi- 
ously we’d be inking for an-- 
i other good performance when 
we meet the French at Wem- 
bley next month. 

“England play a power 
game but they came unstuck 
at the Stade de France. I think 
the Welsh back-line can look 
to move the En gland pack 
around the park but, having 
said that, we know we’ve not 
been producing the goods 
even though our back -line 
looks good on paper. In our 
recent game against Italy our 
backs failed to deliver, so 
hopefully the English will 
feel a Welsh backlash at 
Twickenham. 

- ‘1 think the England pack 
wDl be the biggest threat to 
us; : the second-rows Martin 
Johnson and Garath Archer 
are very committed players 
who’ve shown they can domi- 
nate the line-out against the 
likes of New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. England’s game-plan 
revolves around Dallaglio, 
Back and Hill in the back 
row; they are awesome play- 
ers and I. think Back was man 
of the match in the defeat by 
France. If you can stop their 
back row, you're already half 
way to beating England." 

■Whether Howley remains 
captain until the World Cup 
is likely to depend on two fac- 
tors: Wales’s performance 
against the top nations and 
the Cardiff scrum-half main- 
taining his home base in 
Wales. WRU politics would 
hardly permit Howley to 
guide the national side from 
the end of a telephone In 
Bath. 

"I’m contracted to Cardiff 
for another two years and Fm 
also on contract to the WRU 
until the World Cup,’’ he 
pointed out “It’s really down 
to Cardiff whether I move to 


anot he r club — all 1 can say is 
that Fm a person who hon- 
ours his contract It's an im- 
portant year fbr me and I’ll 
just concentrate on my job as 
Wales cop tam rii leave the 
politics and the legalities of 
my contracts for Cardiff and 
, the WRU to sort out 

"Certainly dub rugby in 
the Welsh First Divisioxf has 
been improved by the reduc- 
tion in numbers to eight Two 
years ago a dub like Ebbw 
Vale were also-rans. Now 
they have good players on 
board and they're a quality 
side. There are no easy games 
In the Premier Division any 
more, which has to be good 
for my development as a 
scrum-half." 

Howley suggests that, the 
more decision makers the 
team has, the easier his own 
task becomes as skipper. "We 1 
were all very critical of our 
recent performance against i 
Italy but we have total respect 
for each other and I know I 
have the complete support of 
the 22 players in the squad, 
including men like Dai 
Young. Scott Gibbs and leuan 
Evans. I think the captain’s 
job off the field, dealing with 
the media and so on. Is 
secondary. A captain has to 
lead from the front and it’s 
important that I'm seen to be 
doing that on the field. 

“It was disappointing to 
lose 42-7 to New Zealand be- 
fore Christmas, yet if you 
look at the whole game — and 
at the scoring chances we 
missed — a fairer score might 
have been something like 
37-21. Our aim is to be one of 
the top sides in world rugby 
and to achieve that we have to 
keep bea tin g sides like Scot- 
land and Ireland year after 
year. I believe - we’re up to the 
challenge of playing England 
and France but well know 
more about that by Saturday 
evening." 

So may England. 
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Out to launch . . . Robert Howley. who is anxious to get Wales' back-line clear of England ’s back row 
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Centres of excellence 


No relegation suits Bristol and London Irish 


(Healey scores first try, 
£20 pays £260*) 


ENGLAND v WALES 


Twictenfiam. 
1/7 ENGLAND 
fiat lysanr 
1271 K. Bracken 
12/1 A. Healey 
14/1 J. Guscott 
14/1 R. Howley 
14/1 M .Perry 
N. Back 

16/1 A. Baieman 
16/1 S. Gibbs 
20/1 S. Qulrmefl 


Kick off 2.00 pm. Uw on Sky. 

4/1 WALES 22/1 DRAW 
Vtatag Peiats Margta 

1312 England win ty 1-5 points 
5/1 England wm by 6-10 points 
4/1 England win by 1 1-15 points 
5/1 England win by 16-20 points 
3/1 England win by 21 -25 points 
7/1 Wales win by 1-5 points 
IQ/f Wales win by £M0 points 
22/1 Wales win by 11-15 points 


SCOTLAND v FRANCE 


Murrayfidd. Kick off 3.00 pm. Live on BBC. 

4/1 SCOTLAND 1/7 FRANCE 22/1 DRAW 
fist fryscarar Mnvtag Mats Margin 

W1 C. Lamaison 7/1 Scotland win by 1-5 points 
12/1 P. Carbon nsau W/1 Scotland win by 6-10 points 
16/1 G. Armstrong 13BZ France win by 1-5 points 
16/1 T. Casalgnede S/1 Franca win by 6-10 points 
28/1 G. Townsend 4/1 France win by 1 1 -15 points 
25/1 R. Wainwngfit 5/1 France win by 16-20 points 
Other press on request Psnaffy Mas do not count for fwd tryscorer. 
■Winnings shown inck rta the £20 you net won deduction pao. 
Than puces my ben AugetS since IhlsMwsgape! vs 
For the ten latest utee*. page Ladbrokes Teletext 606 


16/t T. Casalgnede 
28/1 G. Townsend 
25/1 R. Wainwright 


J EREMY' GUSCOTT and 
Scott Gibbs have played 
five Tests together for 
the Lions but today they 
are on opposite sides for 
the first time since 1993. 

Goscott. who will win his 
50th cap For England, be- 
lieves Gibbs and Allan Ba- 
teman are the best pair of 
centres in the world: “They 
complement each other su- 
perbly. Scott is strong -and 
powerful while Allan has 
lightning speed and also de- 
fends very well. 

“I have got to know them 


well through Lions tours. 
Scott was immense in both 
New Zealand and South Af- 
rica while Allan Jnst 
missed out on selection last 
summer when I was fortu- 
nate to get the nod. 

“They have both played 
rugby league, and are very 
organised. They help bring 
out the best in Arwel 
Thomas at outside-half and 
1 think these days you have 
to look at the midfield 
three: Thomas is a magi- 
cian who is well protected 
by Scott, a player who con- 


stantly brings off the 
unexpected.” 

Gibbs said it was a trib- 
ute to Goscott’s ability that 
he had been playing inter- 
nationals for 10 years with- , 
out anyone collaring him. 

•‘Jerry never seems to get 
caught. He is one of the 
most astute players 1 have 
ever come across and tim- 
ing is the key for him. “I do 
not expect to get a crash 
tackle in on him. He would 
have to be sloppy fbr me to 1 
catch him and I have never 
known him to be that. 


“He has tremendous 
awareness and can exploit 
the smallest of gaps. He is a 
real handful and so Is Will 
Greenwood who has folly 
deserved his elevation to 
the England side. 

“1 was disappointed not 
.to partner Will In any game 
with the .Lions last sum- 
mer. He can slice through 
defenoes at will and is very 
strong. It Is going to be a 
real battle in midfield, bnt 
we wijl relive some memo- 
ries in the evening.” 

Paul Rees 


England add two 
to top division 
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or a bet, Ladbrokes are favourite 


Jeremy Guscott 

Age: 32 f caps: 49 
Height- 6ft lin; weight i3st 7fb 
\ THE most experienced of Eng- 
land's backs. Guscott’s only sig- 
nificant championship action last 
year was as a second-half 
replacement in Cardiff, though he 
did also play in foe dosing min- 
utes against Ireland. He tor- 
mented the Wales defence in j 
1997 and scored a crucial try 
against the Welsh at Twickenham. ; 
in 1996. Delighted to be back, he 
said he would want nothing to do i 
with a return to a kicking game. 


Will Greenwood 


Age: 25; caps : 5 
Height 6ft 3tn; weight 15st 
LIKE Guscott. he Is an outside 
centre by preference but he wfll 
be used, as he was in Paris, as a 
means of committing the Wales 
mkJfleld defence. England failed 
to gel the ball back quickly 
enough against France a fortnight 
ago but G ree nwood's ability to 
stay on his feet will be crucial If 
Guscott and England's wide three 
are to flourish at Twickenham Oils 
afternoon. 


' Scott Gibbs 

| Age: 27; caps: 30 
! Height 5ft 9ln; weight 15st Sib 
! THE fastest prop around was how 
Guscott described Gibbs in South 
Africa. Gibbs's destructive tack- 
ling was a key element m the 
Lions' series victory but he is also 
an excellent distributor and 
resents being typecast as a 
crash-ball centra. His understand- 
ing with Bateman Is Instinctive 
and his quiet demeanour off the 
pitch masks a ruthless competi- 
tive streak. 


Allan Bateman 

Age: 32; caps: 12 
Height 5ft 9in; weight: 13st 11b 
THE find of last season, even 
though he had been capped by 
Wales three times In 1990 before 
turning professional. Bateman's 
wiry frame belies an aggressive 
defence and his lines of runnfciq 
are so acute that he regularly 
makes outsldq breaks. Outside 
centre is the most competitive 
position In the current Wales 
squad but Bateman is an auto- 
matic chocs. 


E ngland's top clubs 
reached agreement with 
the Rugby Football 
Union yesterday over p lans to 
extend Premiership One by 
two clubs to 14 next season. 
Thereafter only one club will 
be relegated and one pro- 
moted automatically, with a 
play-off between the runners- 
up in Premiership Two and 
the 13th side in One. 

The decision means there 
will be no automatic relega- 
tion from Premiership One 
this season, which led to an 
immediate change of mood at 
Sunbury last night, where 
London Irish and Bristol met. 
They currently occupy the 
bottom two places, as things 
stand under the new rules, 
they will have only to play-off 
against Premiership Two's 
third and fourth teams to pre- i 
serve their status. 

Dick Best, appointed direc- 
tor of rugby by the Irish on 
Thursday with “a brief to keep 
them in the first division", 
may as well in hack to West- 
ern Province after alL Las t 
year the Irish and Bristol sur- 
vived the play-offs. 

A slightly longer-term ef- 
fect is that, with English 
clubs already ducking out of 
the European Cup next sea- 
son and now no automatic rel- 
egation. many spring matches 
will become meaningless 
But Doug Ash. chief execu 


five of English First Division 
Rugby, looked farther ahead. 
"Fourteen clubs in Premier- 
ship One produces 26 games 
and we need this because of 
present uncertainty over 
European competition," he 
said. "The previous rules, by 
which one third of the clubs 
in Premiership One were at 
risk of relegation every sea- 
son. were a disincentive to 
long-term investment." 

Italy were officially wel- 
comed into the “Six Nations" 
Championship yesterday 
starting in spring 2000. Thev 
are the first new entrant into 
roe Five Nations since France 
tn 1910. 

Scotland A gave their 
seniors a boost in Edinburgh 
yesterday when they beat 
France A 24-20. Duncan 
Hodge, at fly-half, claimed 19 
points, mriuding a crucial 
second-half try as the Scots 
overcame a 12-point deficit. 

Hodge charged down Rich- 
ard Dourthe's attempted 
clearance from his own line 
nudway through the second 
hair and converted to put the 
Scots ahead for the first time. 
Though they threw away the 
advantage at a line-out, from 
which Aubin Huever raced 45 
metres for a try. Hodge came 
to the rescue again with two 
calmly taken penalties. Ear- 
H “eh Giimour scored 
Scotland s first try. 
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SPORTS NEWS 


: Scotland v France 


Trick for T elfer is 

. °*2? nc,uer French 
without te 


fan Malta 

*n Edinburgh 




evt^tiv^ j4e? e of ra t°he 

hooker, slumped^the^ 0Ch 
Deleft! 8 *2* t0 Murrav- 

VMT^h C ° d ^ WarS - l: ' >> 

£®*£ s ; ^ Scots have losr , jn i v 
once in Edinburgh in this r L v. 
hire and a bedraggled <vn-fc" 
JJS* stung by the thistle has 
£*“ *"? back soufh tae 

R ®6wn. Two years J* 

Mjchael Dods. the fore.->tien 

5 ^ 9 °™?n? iSh nigfry. scored 
Ml 19 points, in an exhilarac- 

&/5L t0tally une>: I MfCt *d 

£l“ «*** As ever in the 

Ph^f^ at ii ons ' oraens a nd 
gtoasts lurk everywhere 

With a neat touch of S y m - 


5557^"® Teller, coach of 

51“ ^ belm - TelTer had 
fririh? to pn? P an ? Scotland 

a fortnfah?' 16 wln to Dublin 
a Jortnight ago after the de- 

DixST ° r thG COach Richie 

ft was a victory that 

restored confidence ta a tearn 

Si ^ sideways by crush- 

?i?«ir5v ,,IS a j ^ hands of 
Australia and South Africa 
before Christmas andapas- 
sionless defeat against Italy 

tLif T . ev v° last mQ nth. On 
Teller s back-room staff are 
David Leslie and Rov Laid- 
taw. veterans of 1984. 

There was no vainglorious 
talk, though, in Dublin by 
Teller and his plavers of 
repeating that win of two 
years ago. and a Scottish 
orand slam is surely out of 
the question. 

France come to Edinburgh 
as out-and-oul favourites. The 
Grand Slam champions were 
in indomitable form against 
England, a bludgeoning pack 
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Scotland substitutes 

Shepherd (Melrose) 
Longstaff (Dundee HSFP) 
Nlcol (Bath) 

Grimes (Watson iana) 
Roxburgh (Keteo) 
Graham (Newcastle} 

EJlia (Cume) 


Franca substitutes 
Gartwfosa (Toulouse) 
Aucagne (Rau) 

Galttite (Cobmieis) 
Benetton (Agent 
Ctoda (Pan) 

Souletto (B^ztets) 
del Maso (Agen) 


B efsrea 
P O'Brien 
(MawZaatend) 

Kick-off 3pm 
BBC 1 2.30pm 


and a rapier-sharp set of 
backs making Clive Wood- 
ward’s team look leaden- 
footed. Even without genu- 
inely world-class players such 
as Emil Ntamack and Abdcla- 
tif Benazzi, their depths of tal 
ents should allow them to 
field two or three sides who 
could beat Scotland. 

Christophe Dominici and 
Philippe Bernat-Salles are 
wings who have seamlessly 
slotted Into a side who looked 
pretty bedraggled themselves 
when losing 52-10 to the 
Springboks last November. 
And any side who can leave a 
performer like Philippe Ben- 
etton on the bench — he is 
replaced in the back row by 
Marc Lievremont today — 
must be feared. 

Scotland's biggest worry, 
however, will be coping with 
the French scrum. Christian 
C-alifiuio and Franck Tour- 
naire. the Toulouse props, 
gave the RosbiDs a roasting 
two weeks ago. 

Califano, the former para- 
trooper and self-confessed 
juvenile delinquent, Is a par- 
ticularly dangerous customer 
and to this end Telfer has 
brought back Bath's Dave Hil- 
ton to shore up the Scottish 
scrum. But the man the Scots 
may miss most today is Tom 
Smith, the Lions prop, who 
goes Into hospital for an oper- 
ation on his injured groin 
next week. 

Scotland will almost cer- 
tainly try to up the tempo in 
the early stages to try to rattle 
the French. Their surprise 
selection is the 24-year-old 
London Scottish full-back 
Derrick Lee, who replaced 
Rowen Shepherd in the latter 
stages of the Ireland game, 

Lee has already been com- 
pared to the great Andy 
Irvine but what is not in 
doubt is his exciting attack- 
ing potential "He plays the 
game very flat — in the oppo- 
sition's faces." says Telfer. 

Telfer says he regards the 
1996 win over the French as 
the best performance Scot- 
land have produced in the last 
two years. "It was the most 
controlled I have seen us and 
I think there are lessons to be 
learnt foom that day," he said. 
"The fact that we made a 
whirlwind start was also 
Important.” 

The French can expect an- 
other whirlwind this after- 
noon. But if they stand firm, a 
win and a Grand Slam are 
there for the taking. But if 
Scotland can evoke the spirit 
of 1984 — not to mention 1990 
— France could yet be ban- 
ished to rugby's Room 10Z. 



Feathery French connection . . . Simon Holmes finds himself having to come to terms with a life-long fear of cockerels at Murrayfield muroo macleod 

Late step up for cellar man 


Ian Malin meets the last of the amateurs — the one-time English 
schoolboy now relishing a French day-out on a Dumfries passport 


S IMON Holmes once 
led England to a vic- 
tory over the Scots. 
Packing down be- 
hind Martin Bay- 
field, he played his part in the 
19-0 schools international 
win at Fylde 13 years ago. 

Bayfield's last full interna- 
tional has probably come and 
gone, but today the late flower- 
ing of Holmes's career contin- 
ues when be pulls on the Scot- 
land jersey for the third time 
for hjs home debut in the Five 
Nations Championship. 

The Murrayfield dressing 
room this afternoon will echo 
to many regional accents, 
from the West Country' Burr 
of the farmer butcher Dave 
Hilton to the Home Counties 
drawl of Damian Cronin. 

And in their back row the 
authentic John Buchanesque 
brogue of Rob Wainwright will 
be beard alongside the quiet 
Geordle Peter Walton and now 
the Cumbrian tones of Holmes. 
In the po-faced world of pro- 


fessional rugby, the 31-year- 
old London Scottish open-side 
flanker is a throwback to less 
serious times. Holmes, who 
since Christmas has attracted 
about a hundredth of the pub- 
licity devoted to another 
flanker from his club, the 
Australian Simon Fenn 
whose ear-lobe went walk- 
about, is still an amateur. 

Holmes works as a market- 
ing manag er for a communi- 
cations company in Brent- 
ford. At l unchtime he trains 
in a local gym and in the eve- 
nings makes a short journey 
to Richmond to train with 
London Scottish. 

“Because all three venues 
are within about two mfios of 
each other I’ve mamqjed to 
keep the routine up. but the 
last few weeks have been, 
pretty hectic," he says with a 
good deal of understatement 

While the professional 
world has its isotonic drinks 
and pasta diets, Holmes's 
rugby world has been circum- 


Tennis 


Swede makes 
Rusedski rally 


Stephen Bierley 


G REG Rusedski powered 
into the semi-finals of 
the European Commu- 
nity Championship in Ant- 
werp yesterday with a fiery 
display of high-speed serving 
to beat Thomas Johansson 
6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

The British No. 5 seed was 
in complete control during 
the first set, which he won 
with an aggressive display of 
serve and volley. . 

Johansson, ranked 40th in 
the world, had beaten 
Rusedski in both their previ- 
ous encounters and his de- 
pendable serving and accu- 
rate backline strokes began to 
pay off in the second set 
Rusedski saved two set 
points before falling to a 
return across court that gave 
the 22-year-old Swede the 
second set 6-4. . , . 

Later, Rusedski rebuked 

his fellow Briton Tun Hen- 
man for not telling him of his 
plans to forgo playing m 
World Team Championship 

talked to the press be- 
fore I knew," Rusedski said; 
‘Tm disappointed. This might 
have been the only chance i for 
Britain to play there. It s also 


Snooker 


great preparation for the 
French Open. Last year, he 
was asking me if I could play 
there and even trying to get a 
wild card {for Britain].*’ 

Britain will not be eligible 
to compete in this year's tour- 
nament in Dusseldorf because 

the No. 2 player Henman has 
declared himself unavailable. 

Eight teams are selected 
using the combined rankings 
of each nation’s top two repre- 
sentatives. Britain will not be 
chosen without H enm a n be- 
cause the No. 3 player 
Andrew Richardson Is too fer 
down the world list 

Rusedski and Henman face 
tough first-round opponents 
next week after yesterday’s 
draw for the Guardian Direct 
Cup. Rusedski wffl meet Ger- 
man Marc-Kevin Goellner, 
and Henman will play the for- 
mer Wimbledon champion 
Richard Krajicek. 

Martin Lee. the 20-year-old 
Worthing left-hander, has 
been given a wild card into 
the Battersea tournament 
which starts on Monday. 

• Steffi Grafs comeback fal- 
tered again yesterday when 
she and Barbara Rittner were 
beaten 4-6, 6-2, 6-2 by Jana 
Novotna and Manon Boilegraf 

in the doubles quarto-Qnals 
at the Hanover Grand Prut. 


O’Brien overhauls Doherty 


Clive EvcTton in Aberdeen 

F ERGAL O’BRIEN the 
world No. 23, recovered in 
typically gritty 
take the last three frames, 
with breaks of 66. 46 and I 54- 



corasn Open. w h{jS 

Stephen Lee. who 23 has 
added self-belief to the 
smoothest of cue aouo. 
reached his second semi-firiai 
of the fiftflsou by a 5-0 margin 
against Chris Scanlon - 


Sindhu Pulsirivong, the 
Bangkok millionaire, will 
resign from the World Profes- 
sional prnian ds and Snooker 
Association board if its chair- 
Trt an. Rex Williams, and two 
X directors, Jim Meadow- 
croft and Bob Close, survive a 
resolution to remove them at 
^Stiaordinarygen»^nifi^- 
tag in Bristcfl an March 4. 

in turn, Pulalrreong, re- 
elected in December, has been 
reminded that mater a rate 


Winter Olympic Games 


Judges dazzled by dance 
of the Sugarland fairy 


Pate Nichols ki Nagano 


T HOUGH there was 
some doubt at times, 
the figure-skating title 
went to Tara Liplnskl after 
alL The little Texan, 15 
years and 255 days old, 
thus became the youngest 
individual gold medallist in 
Winter Olympic history. 
Quite possibly, at 5st 71b, 
the Uttlest, too. 

Lipinski, Michelle Ewan 
and Ln Chen would all have 
been gracious winners. But 
Lipinski was a fitting one, 
if only because unlike 
Kwan and Chen, who took 
the silver and bronze 
respectively, she would not 
have made such a dignified 
runner-up. 

Kwan, who led after the 
short programme, may 
have lost the crown pre- 
cisely because she main- 
tained a little too much of 
that dignity when on the 
ice. “I didn’t really open up 
and let go,** she said. 

Lipinski won it because 
she never forgot for one 
minute that this was show- 
business, even if cloaked in 
the Olympic Ideology, and 
that chutzpah was all 
important. 

There were no com- 
plaints, as there have been 
in the past, about the 
height of her jumps: the 
skater from Sugarland 
(which sounds as If it 
should be in Disneyland 
but Is In feet in Texas) 
launched herself into each 
and every one, her arms 
flung out in celebration. 
Uza Mmelli could not have 
performed to greater effect 
Ewan, in contrast, skated 
so elegantly and discreetly 
that yon could hardly hear 
her blades cutting the ice. 
The United States cham- 
pion skated te the crowd, 
too, which was another 
questionable ploy- Lipinski 
did not bother with that 
nonsense: she skated to the 
judges, with a parade of 
tricks which enough of 
them found irresistible. Six 
of the nine scored her best. 


In their marks for Ewan 
(who was the first of the 
final group to skate) the 
judges had left just enough 
room for Lipinski to over- 
take. Lipinski spotted the 
gap and made the break. 
Gold at 15 — what do you 
do for the encore? 

Going first in the bobs- 
leigh is an adv antag e, yet 
never has a British four- 
man bob sq capitalised 
upon it. With the best 
teams grouped at the top of 
the start list. Sean Olsson’s 
gleaming bob held off all 
the fancied challengers 
until the ninth starter, the 
second German bob, came 
down to snatch top spot 
away. 


GER-2 is a secondary 
team in name only. Its 
driver is Christophe Lan- 
gen who, two years ago, be- 
came the only driver ln the 
history of the sport to win 
the two-man and four-man 
races at both the World and 
European Championships. 
Some second string. They 
alone inched ahead of 
GBR- 1, by O.OTsec. 

Rain bad disrupted that 
first run and, when it came 
down more heavily, the 
second was cancelled. 
Great Britain, without a 
medal since 1984, went into 
the second day of what had 
.become a three-run. cham- 
pionship in the silver 
position. 


Penalty panache of Czechs 
denies Gretzy chance of gold 


T HE CZECH Republic 
squeezed the fhvourites 
Canada out of the Ice-hockey 
tournament 2-1 in a semi- 
final which remained score- 
less until the third period, 
writes Pete Nichols. 

JIri Slegr gave the Czechs a 
lead until Trevor Linden lev- 
elled the scores with just 63 
seconds an the dock. Support- 
ers of Canada, who included 
the Japanese, could hardly 
contain their pleasure. 

Their joy was shortlived: 
after the knife-edge of over- 
time (without goals) came the 
agony of a shoot-out with just 
one. - Robert Reichel scored 
with the Czechs' first shot, 
and the power of The nomina- 
tor was invoked. 

Dominic Hasek. the Repub- 
lic's goal tender, is already the 
player of the tournament and 
a talisman to the Czechs. He 
has had some luck, as when 
Eric Lindros’s penalty pinged 
off the post, but he patrols his 
patch as well as any. 

When Hasek blocked Bren- 
dan Shanahan’s shot Cana- 
da’s last penalty. It was over. 
The Czechs leapt on the jubi- 
lant Hasek. “Everybody be- 
lieves in Dominic and lie 
feme through again," said de- 


fender Petr Svoboda. The 
Czechs will foce Russia, who 
overcame Finland 7-4, in 

tomorrow's final 

On the bench. The Great 
One became The Sad One. 
Wayne Gretzky dropped his 
bead and rubbed his eyes, but 
not for one moment in disbe- 
lief. The opportunity to embel- 
lish a career that had almost 
everything with an Olympic 
gold medal had gone forever. 

Disappointed as be was, 
Gretzky will not have gone 
back to the Olympic Village 
and trashed his room, throw- 
ing a fire extinguisher from a 
fifth-floor window like the 
American players did. In an- 
other incident, American sup- 
porters shattered safety glass 
at a village lodge, causing it to 
rain down on a Canadian 
bobsleigher, who incurred 
cuts and severed part of a. 
shoulder muscle. 

That is how the Americans 
greeted their defeat by the 
Czechs on Wednesday. The 
team flew home on Thursday, 
having caused an estimated 
£1.875 damage. The humble 
millionaires who, a weds or 
so ago, wanted "just to be part 
of the Olympic Village” were 
not so bumble alter all. 


scribed by a very old-fash- 
ioned rugby injury when he 
dislocated his pubic bone, a 
setback that kept him out of 
the game for two years. 

Ironically, the former Cam- 
bridge captain was hurt at the 
wedding in Dublin of his 
Oxford opposite number 
Mark Egan. “At the reception 
I took a right turn when it 
should have been a left and 
fell into a cellar." he ex- 
plained. "The fall was cush- 
ioned by one or two pints of 
Guinness, but it didn’t do my 
rugby career much good.’’ 

Holmes laughs about the in- 
jury in a. matter -af-Cact way, 
but at Cambridge, where he 
read educational psychology, 
he was an inspirational leader 
of the 1990 side. Rosslyn Park 
followed his fortunes, but in- 
stead, once recovered from his 
injury, he Joined Wasps before 
Iain Morrison, the then Scot- 
land flanker, lured him to the 
Athletic Ground. 

Holmes,' who made his full 


Sport in brief 


debut in Italy last month after 
a series of impressive displays 
in the A team, joins a list of 
Anglo-Scots who have made 
the No. 7 berth their own in 
the Scotland side. 

After Morrison came Ian 
Smith, the Gloucester-born 
flanker who was more Anglo 
than Scot Holmes may not be 
Rob Roy exactly, but at least 
his mother hails from Dum- 
fries. The claims at one of the 
other open-side contenders. 
Northampton's Budge Pount- 
ney, are a little more obscure. 
Pountney's grandmother 
comes from the Channel 
Islands. 

Holmes's commitment to 
the Tartan cause was evident 
on his Five Nations debut in 
Dublin a fortnight ago. This 
“tall gunner”, in the argot of 
Bill McLaren, Is the sort of 
foraging flanker Scotland 
need to play their expansive 
running game. Scotland will 
not want to be involved in too 
many close-quarter encoun- 
ters with the bigger French 
pack today when Holmes will 
add width to their game. 

Against the Irish. Holmes, 
Wainwrigbt and Walton could 


have challenged the scrum-half 
Gary Armstrong for the Man- 
of-the-Match award. Scotland’s 
17-16 win was pretty undistin- 
guished, , though, as Holmes 
acknowledges. 

“It was a very, very physical 
match, a big step up from 
second division rugby with 
London Scottish. There were 
two sides desperate not to lose 
and although it may not have 
been pretty we achieved our 
objectives over there. 

"But after the euphoria had 
died down we took stock and 
realised that we had made a lot 
of mistakes in the match. We 
will have to improve greatly 
against the French. They are 
formidable. They’ve managed 
to maintain their style and 
allied it to discipline. 

“As for myself I feel fitter 
than ever. Because of my late 
start to rugby, and that in- 
jury, I feel younger than I am 
and I have maintained my 
ambition. There's a World 
Cup on the horizon and I’d 
like to be taking part in it" 

Meanwhile, his new Scot- 
land team-mates are steering" 
him away from those trap- 
doors. 


Cricket 

New Zealand, replying to Zim- 
babwe’s first-innings total of 
180, finished day two of the 
first Test ln Wellington on 276 
for three, with their captain 
Stephen Fleming 33 not out 
and Nathan Astle on 19. 

Earlier Adam Parore and 
Matt Horne put on 103 for the 
second wicket Their century 
partnership came up in 144 
minutes before Horne was out 
for 44 and Parore 78. 

Sailing 

Roy Heiner in Brunei Sunergy 
moved op from sixth to second 
on the Whitbread Round the 
World Race's fifth leg by sail- 
ing to the east of the Faiklands 
and emerging 10 mflwi ahead 
of the pack, which went west 
but 573 miles behind Paul 
Cayard's EF Language, writes 
Bob Fisher: 


Results 


Fbcrtball 

M eouwrms UMW ■■Bead Dh- 

W«w Botimemeum 2. Barrm 1. 
ARttCAM HATMHC CtfPl OnarUr- 
ifcufc Democratic Congo 1. Cameroon 0. 

Rugby Union 

A MraiHWnCIUL. scatter* 24, Franca 

so. 

imi nrrsnNAnoMALi Scotland 9. 
France 22. 


Golf 


(AW unless staled): 130 P Bow 

1 Gog # ft 88.8&P O'MaJloy 68. 7& 

Q Kenny 67. 69. 13V M Lons (NZ) 70. 07; S 
Taft B8. 68. 133 P Lonard 70. B& 139 S 
ScaWU (IB) 70. 68: A Edwards 70. 62; D 
Vara 71. B8. A*or 140 A Coltart (Scot) n. 


(US unless stand): 35 J Leonard. 33 T 
Lehman'. D Duval. 37 J Kaye; D fiuthar- 
lamt; J Oettlnfl. Mn 33 M CaJttvocddo. 
33 S Lyle (SSL K Nolan (Ire). 70 N Faldo 
1GB ). T3 R Cougtdan (Ire). 

DATA PRO-AM (Sufi City): 

Secoad-eouad ludar* (SA unless 
etatocQ: Lost CSy GO 138 N Price (3m) 
68, 67. 133 C.KOJnps 70. 68: m UeMitty 
(3m) >3. 66. Mem 141 U Archer (SB) 73, 


6B, Gary Pboer C0 133 B vauofuui (US) 
70, 08. 141 M Gonana 09. 72 B Prytz 72. 

l. 143 R Weasels 73. 68. Abut 143 M 
Procter (GB) 73. 74: P Wilson (BBj 72 74. 
HAWAIIAN UUHfiSOPa (O&hut Pint- 
raised Indw (US unless staled!: S3 W 
Ward. 33 0 Donnana BT B Burton. Oft 
•St Devin 33 L Hackney 73 H botaeon, 
M McKay. 71 C Matthew. 73 C McMillan: 
J Mortey. 73 3 Lowe. L, Fakrotough. T4 T 
Johnson. 73 8 Strudwfdc K Marshall 76 
j Moode. 

Tennis 

ATP BUnOFCAM COMBHRUTY CTSfflP 
Antwerp): Qaas ter ItocTu Q RuaUI 
.00) bt T Jbhanaaan (Swe) 6-3, *-& 6-4: 
MNoaaaA(3wftz)btM WanssonlSwelwJo. 
ATP ST 4UDC TOWWA— rr (Ment- 
is): rum* M Maa (Chile) M V 

■dsfl (US) 8-2, $-3, M Ctaam (US) ht A 
Osudanzl («) -*-6, 6-3. 8-*; Q Koattati (Br) 
bt J-M GamttU (US) 6-4. 7-6: ■ PUfe- 
watt (Aus) M 8 Schattsn (Nath) 6-4, 
S-4: t Kaqvtst (Swe) Bt J stofteifeerg 
(Aus) 0-8. 6-1: O Stafford [SA) W J 


Rowing 

The fate of the Britain’s chief 
coach Jttrgen Grobler, alleged 
to have been involved ln the 
doping of East German 
rowers during the Seventies 
and Eighties, rests on an in- 
house meeting of British ath- 
letes and other officers of 
their association. Rowing's 
International governing body 
Fisa will also meet in a fort- 
night to discuss his fixture. 

Drugs in Sport 

Seven Australian sportsmen. 
six more than in the whole of 
1996, tested positive for ste- 
roids in the final three 
months of 1997, according to 
the Australian Sports Drugs 
Agency. 

Three weigh tlifters and 
three bobslelghers were 
caught while the seventh was 
a rugby league player. None 


AlOiWO (5p) 6-1, 7-5; R Frombarn (Ausl M 
B MoePwa (US) 4-6. 8-3. 6-4, M Wced- 
foeda (Aus) MT Martin (US) 7-5. 6-3- 
WTA TaunumT {Ha«QW*V Omm- 
HHtoita Jf Hw w tni (Cz) bt L Raymond 
(US1 6-1. 7-5. A Kcmlnn (Ruaj t» A 


Huber (Ow) 6-*. 3-«. 6-«; P 
(Swttzl bt N Tfcuzfal (Pr) 6-4. 6-3. 
WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT (Bogota)' 
SaMMnd raamfa C Morarin (US) bl N Van 
LOttum (Fi) 6-1. 8-7. 6-3; L Coralob (Bel) 
rn M Mazzou (Van) M.RC M Unar 
Or—adna ISp) at C Tonsm 1SP> 4-7- 7-6. 
8-4; S I— —ale i (Can) bt M Mom (Coft 
6-3. 6.2. 

LTA WOMEN'S CHUUKGBt (H«J- 
brldga); Saml-flnalat L Woodrotfa 

(Surrey) « T Krtran (Slovak) 6-4. 6-4; S 
Mao* (Yufl) bt K Cross [GB] 8-3. 7-5. 

Badminton 

THOMAS CUPr Buiu pa sw q uafy fctgi 
PMft 3, Png— il & P Gada Chrwtan- 
san bt C HauaMon 16-0. 16-2: P-E Hoyer- 
Larean H U Constable 18-K 16-7; K Jon- 
aaeon w P bush 15-4, 16-tt J Ertaan/J 
Larsen bt C HuntTN Robertson 7-15, 15-3, 
15-6; U SosoanUM LundBflard bt J Ro- 
Mitson/I Pearson IT-18. 17->4 17-M, 
Netherlands 4. Sweden i. Asian: Dram 
Xs Taiwan 6, Canada Or, China *. South 
Korea 1. Droop Y> Malaysia 4, Japan V. 
Thailand 4. Singapore 1. 

USER CUP-- AdM Draw Xi ClUna 5. 
Japan ffi Now Z island 3, Malaysia 2. 
Grasp VI South Korea 5. Taiwan ft Can* 
ada 3, Singapore £. 

Basketball 

NBAi Indiana 62. PnfladalphLa 77; Toronto 
BE. Chtetoo 123; Oaltac Bl. San Antotua 
BT; Houston 100. Detroit 90; LA Clipper* 
BO, hfiaml 6ft LA Lokara 131. Denver EG 


Cricket 


(Wellington): Zimbabwe 180 
(H Streak 3ft O'Connor 4-52). Now Zea- 
land 178-3 (A Parore 76). 

Hockey 

EUROPEAN INDOOR CLUB MHR A 
DMatoa (Hamburg); Oraup a> Stasia 
Prague a Pootowlec (Poll 6: Hamate* 
huder (Gar) is. Si Altana 1; Pocztowlac 
13. St Albans 1; Harveetohudar IS. Siam 
4. Oreop Bi Durktebner (Ger) 15. Or tent 
Lynsby pen) 2 WAS Vienna 6. Ulte 1ft 
Durkheimer is. WAC S; orient 5. Lille ift 

Sailing 

WHITBRBAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACSi PWfa las rtutEnna i 1. EP Lan- 


of the offenders has competed 
at international leveL 

Tennis 

The British No. 2 Lorna Woo- 
droffe yesterday reached her 
first singles final in a WTA 
Challenger tournament when 
she beat Tina Krizan of Slova- 
kia 6-4, 6-4 at Redbridge 
Sports Centre. 

The 2l-year-oId from 
Surrey, ranked 138 in the 
world, now meets Sandra Na- 
cuk of Yugoslavia in today's 
final She beat Exeter's Karen 
Cross, the No. 3 seed, 6-3, 7-5 
in the other semi- final 

Rugby League 

Featherstone Rovers have 
signed the utility player 
Anthony Jackson from Hull 
Sharks on a month's loan. 
The 28-year-old will make his 
debut against Hull ER 
tomorrow. 


guage (Swe) 983.4 mites n finish. Z Brun- 
eiSunergy (Neth) 612 6 miles behind: 3. 
Innovation Kvserner (Nor) 622.4; 4. Merit 
Cup I Moo i 62tft 5. Swedish Meten 6T6J: 
6. Chessie Haring (USi 626 i. 7. Towilba 
{US I 630.7. a. Sill. Cut (GBI 1178.7: 9. EF 
Educovon iSwol 1.815 A 

Ice Hockey 

EXPRESS CUPi SenMInals, srawAd 

Im Ayr 12. NrtUngfiam 4 iagg- 16-81: 
Sheffield * Bracknell * 15-7). 

Snooker 


SCOTTISH OPIW (Aberdeen) 
finalat S Lee (Eng) Bt C Scanlon (Engl 
5 -ft. F OWe lire) bt K Doheny (Ire) 5-4. 


Table Tennis 

EUROFNAM C'SHIPS QUALIFYINO 
TOURNAMENT (SI Austell): Hew Ftasfc 
B BXVyWm (Deroys) K A Parry (Orroni 
1B-at.2S-23.Z1-13.2V15 imnapRat 

D Deaton (Darbys) bt K Owalau (Middx) 
21-18. IB-21, ZVB. 18-21, 21-11. Blllino- 
ton. Perry, Deaton and Owaiobl all quality 
tor ins European ChaniptonfUiips, 

Winter Olympics 


Four win Meet Orta 1, Germany 2 52.7ft 
a, Gt Brtuih 1 (P Attwood C ftumboh. D 
Went, S CNSur.) 52.77. ft Swtaerland 2 
62.88. Blew 29, irtt&nd 1 (T McHugh. C 
Power. 3 UradtaM. J Pamplln) 55.7ft 
ICC HOCKEY 

Mem taiHUn C? Rep 1. Canada 1 («, 
Cz Rep won after penalty ahoot-outl. Ruv 
sis 7. Flmawi 4. 

noUM SKATING 

WonsMt: Pbul a t a w aa w fl a i 1. T Upln&kl 
(US) 2. Opts 2. M Kwan (US) Zh\ 3, L Chen 
(China) 5.0. 

SPBBbSKATWO 

Women: SfiOOta tbab 1, C Pechstein 
(Ger) flmln 59.6lsec (world record); 2. C 
Njenwftn-Surnemann iGer) 6.50.86; 3, L 
Prokaabevo (Koz) 7.11.14 

ALPINE SKUNO 

Women.- gm ■b lwt t, D Compagwru 
(It) 2mm Sft&flB ec & A Metosnitzar (Aut) 
2JBZ3B-, 3. K SmM>9 « (Qer) 2JB2LB1. DM 
net IhMla S Ormota (QB). 

NORDIC 8XIDM 

AhHBS CnnihlnoJ 4nSkift 

1. Norway 64min lljeoc: 2, Finland 

55 304. 3. France 55534 

Hamm Cnws-oaustiyt 30km W 

style; 1. Y CnepNava (Rus) Ihr 22min 

01.5BBC; 2. S Belmondo (ft) 1:22-11.7: 9. L 

Lazutina (Rusi 1'Z3 15.7. 
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Fallon . . . ‘Instructed’ 

Leading 

jockey 

‘stopped 

horse’ 


Ken Oliver 


K IE REN FALLON, the 
champion Flat jockey, 
allegedly stopped a 
horse from having a win- 
ning chance in a handicap 
at Nevrmarket in April, 
1995, the High Court was 
told yesterday. 

Derek Thompson, the 
Channel 4 racing pre- 
senter, said that Fallon told 
him that Jack Ramsden — 
the husband of the trainer 
Lynda Ramsden — in- 
structed the jockey to stop 
Top Cees from winning 
before the start of the 
Swaffhatn Handicap at 
Newmarket. 

Fallon and the Ramsdens 
are suing Mirror Group 
Newspapers, publisher of 
The Sporting Life, over a 
“savage verbal onslaught” 
in an unsigned editorial in 
May, 1995, alter Top Cees 
had won the Chester Cup — 
three weeks after his run at 
Newmarket. 

The case has been run- 
ning for three weeks and 
will be resumed on 
Monday. 


New queen 
on the block 

TaraLipinski: 
the youngest 
champion of all 

22 





Something 

intheCily 

New departure 
for Peter 
Beardsley 

23 
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Five Nations Championship: England v Wales 


Bruised England face hard facts 




Paul Hayward sees the need for artisans 
rather than artists to break the losing habit 
against the upbeat Welsh at Twickenham 


Full report, pago 19 


I N THE newly spruced up 
England dressing rooms 
a crimson punchbag 
hangs invitingly in the 
warm-up pit and the 
cross of St George is splashed 
around like b anting . On a 
table a ghetto-blaster sits 
ready to thump out combative 
dance music from the Minis- 
try or Sound. England can for- 
get about the Grand Design. 
Today is all about obliterat- 
ing the Welsh. 

Defeat for England would 
equal their worst winless re- 
cord of eight matches set in 
1971-72, when the Welsh were 
a force of nature and the 
English dazzled victims. Clive 
Woodward is riding to the 
edge of the precipice as his 
battered team hunt a first vic- 
tory since the opening Test 
against Argentina way back 
in May. Style and experimen- 
tation and the 1999 World Cup | 
are irrelevant. Breaking a los- 
ing habit is all that counts. 

Rescuing England from 1 
trauma has never been high i 
on the list or Welsh priorities , 
and Kevin Bowring's team 
will see the apprehension in I 
the home team's eyes at 2pm. 
England's meat-packers bul- 
lied the Celts up front for so I 
long that a mighty desire for J 
vengeance has built up. Not 
just that, but Wales are claim- 
ing to be on the verge of yet 
another renaissance and have 
the pace and power in the 
back division to show Wood- 
ward and his fellow reformers 
in the England camp just how 
it should be done. 

Woodward's dream went 
missing in Paris two Satur- 
days ago and there has been 
pressure on him to return to 
the same brand of grim func- 
tionalism which distin- 
guishes Twickenham from 
Stade de France. They can be 
artists some other time, the 
argument runs, but must be 
w innin g artisans today. “Hav- 
ing to listen to ridicule [after 


the defeat in Paris] was quite 
hard.” said Woodward's assis- 
tant John Mitchell at Twick- 
enham yesterday. “I wouldn't 
say rd slit my wrists, but Td 
certainly question my own 
ability if we play again the 
way we did against France." 

England will be ted on to the 
field by Jeremy Guscott as he 
wins his 50th cap. There the 
romance and bonhomie will 
end. “I can't be thinking about 
my 50th cap when Pve got 
Scott Gibbs opposite me," said 
Guscott as the Wales full-back 
Neil Jenkins was metronomi- 
cally practising his kicks. 


Turn up the 
ghetto-blaster 
and forget 
about the 
Grand Design; 
today is about 
obliteration 


"The Welsh backline is as 
good as anyone’s, and Allan 
Bateman [Gibbs's midfield 
partner] is probably the best 
centre in the wo rid.” Reviving 
die spirit of the Lions tour, he 
waved to Bateman in the car 
park. This afternoon they will 
behave like two alley cats 
fighting over a salmon. 

Guscott ought to bring to 
England's attacking play the 
kind of dizzying and elusive 
surges that bad Wales spin- 
ning on their heels when he 
came on for Jon Sleigh tbolme 
in Cardiff last March. Bow dif- 
ferent English fortunes looked 
then. Jack Rowell's ‘Inter- 
active rugby” ait least gave 
them a semblance of forward 
momentum, even if the series 
of great autumn challenges 


they were heading towards 
turned out to be a granite waH 

England are a brave and 
muscular bunch who can grap- 
ple their way back into 
matches even when their tech- 
nical and tactical capabilities 
look as weak as they did last 
time out But there is a suspi- 
cion that a sequence of physi- 
cal poundings, coupled with 
several poor results, has taken 
the edge off a team that bad 
been so accustomed to win- 
ning. A premising rallying cry 
would be to repeat the perfor- 
mance Englan d somehow mus- 
tered when they were last at 
Twickenham and the All 
Blacks were held mesmeris- 
ingly to a 26-all draw. 

It is easy to forget that of the 
Five Nations only En gland 
were forced by a sadistic fix- 
tures organiser into four Tests, 
on successive Saturdays, 
against the world’s three stron- 
gest nations. More muscle bulk 
and a more breathless rhythm 
to games means ever more 
bruising collisions. 

Close up, these days, rugby 
sounds like American football 
without the padding, and there 
are those who believe that only 
now is toe cumulative damage 
from the Lions tour and that 

dr aining autumn prog ram mp 

really starting to emerge. 

It showed in Lawrence Dal- 
laglio in Paris when his surges 
took him across the field 
rather than down it. “He 
hasn ’t had a rest since the 
r.innfi trip and he may be 
required to go on a tour to Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South 
Attica this summer,” Mitchell 
said. “He'll get back on July 6 
and domestic rugby will start 
again on August 26. You only 
have to look at toe amount of 
tape on these players to see 
what they go through." 

Dallaglio is English rugby's 
future, a flinty, line-leading 
captain with a dear head and 
voice. But against the hungry 
Welsh be is facing another fe- 
rociously intense 80 minutes. 
If England lose heavily, Dal- 
laglio’s body may not be toe 
only casualty of toe weekend. 

Five Nations preview, 

pages 22 A 23 
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Flight captain . . . Lawrence D allaglio will be looking for an uplift in England's fortunes today photograph: frank baron 


Distinctive. Unique. And that's just the 


who drink it. 


NESCAFE / — 
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It would be neat 
to say that it is 
Freemasonry 
that provides 
the social link 
between a 
policeman 
who reads 
unconvincingly 
and clumsily 
from a notebook 
that looks as 
though he’s Just 
bought it, and 
an enormously 
posh and 
begowned 
arbiter who, 
like Enoch 
Powell, 
combines 
beautiful 
speech with 
drooling lunacy. 
Jeremy Hardy 


The Week 
page 16 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword 21 f 204 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London, EC1R 3JX, 
or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution 
and winners in the Guardian on Monday March 2 . 

Name 

Address 


Tick hen? IT you do not wish to receive further irdbrntation from die "r 
iHiaraian Med 13 Croup or ocher companies screened by us l 


Set by Shed 

Across 


1 What's laid, they say, with 
tokens could provide a meal 
(5.3.5) 

10 Called in? Not In to an ape 
(5-4) 

11 Displayed horsemanship 
round display of horseman- 
ship (5) 

1 2 Culture keeps the French on 
the ball (5) 


O PubitoMd by QuarrJtan 

Umtwd at no Famngdon Road. Lonttat 

EC1R 3ER. and oi 164 Definsgaio, 


Prtntera Ltd. 23S Vlfast Fairy Road. Uwlon E14 
8NX: and ai Tfaflora Pan, Primer;, 
Impfa rid y Road. Manchester M17 1SL V- 
Dmdkerel GmbH, AanXral-RQswtlaN- 
Stmaso i, 6078 N«*-lwita*yZ£ep*sntwm, 

Gamwiy; Nord Edna, IStfl jug tfu 
BPB9- 58033 Roubal*, Cette. 1, Prone, lor 


13 Novelist entering department 
store in women's clothing (S) 

14 Dash into highway to point 
to her (7) 

1C Sound advice for local 
government (7) 

18 Site of Joshua's first heroic 
exploit (7) 

20 Receiver's crime (7) 

21 Perhaps he’s brought in to 
disturb and cause a shake- 
up (9) 


and on behaB ot Itw ULtyay, Jnd 
Evert nq Mem P(_c. 47,104 
Saturday. February 21 . — — — 


Uadan Telephone 0171-270 && 
Fa* 0171-837 3114; 1071-833 au-i 
Trtephone ute 0m-6ii «xx, "" 
Man cheater T«tocfteno oiei -s-jo 7 
Fav 0161-833 KJ51/B34 9717 

■feteWww, srtM Orei-834 sssfi 


23 Influence of third helping of 
alcohol on yob (5) 

24 Penniless highwayman in 
the efty (5) 

29 ‘Shellfish eating hound' — 
artist's portrayal of evolution 

(9) . 

26 Ship on the wave is a 
fairgound attraction (6, 7) 

Down 

2 Nomad at length interrupts 
model party-goer (9) 

3 King in robe upset by cant 
(5) 

4 Newspaper's report of 
rechal (7) 

5 Vigorous mounted police- 
men apprehending a large 
number (7) 

6 One way and another get 
into a temper with spate (4,5) 

7 German entering nng has to 
use footwork (5) 

S Old play about 19 right- 
thinking people (S.B) 

9 Hundreds, sick, met coy 
doctor for operation ( 1 3 ) 

15 Up late? Maybe not — 
nuclear energy’s gone ( 9 ) 

17 Many proceeding according 
to^plan to the meeting place 

19 Person in charge ff force is 
deployed (7) 

2*> Spice Girl loves to embrace 

C 7 ) 

22 Muted, in Brahms' or 
Donizetti 's terms (5) 

23 Angry with the half-breed (5) 
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